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THE CROWN OF VICTORY IN JUDAISM 


ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 


n the mixing bowls of the Hellenistic Kingdoms and 
of the Roman Empire, civilizations so mingled that 
what in many ways may be called a single civilization 

emerged from highly diverse peoples. Important in this as 
were the army, commerce, and Roman law, the fusion of 
civilization itself was represented, if not largely accom- 
plished, by the mingling of religions. It is generally sup- 
posed that the Jews of the day succeeded in keeping them- 
selves distinct, that they refused to be mixed: but the ar- 
chaeological remains of Judaism in the period show that 
Jews used pagan symbols on their graves and synagogues 
almost as freely as did pagans and Christians. This fact, 
once clearly recognized, challenges all presuppositions about 
Jewish history in the period. For we had been led to be- 
lieve that under the guidance of growing rabbinic tradi- 
tion Judaism had scorned the use of pagan images, the use 
of any images at all. Now we find the Jews not only with 
images, but with the very pagan images they supposedly 
denounced, with them at their official places of burial and 
worship. 

I shall investigate here only one of these borrowed sym- 
bols, the wreath or crown, which, we shall see in Jewish 
representation, was so often brought to men by Victory 
herself that Victory and the crown must be considered to- 
gether. The problem is: how could Jews have borrowed 
these pagan types and put them upon their graves and 
synagogues? Were they “merely decorative,” or had Vic- 
tory and the crown come to mean something in Jewish 
terms? Ultimately, study of any one of these borrowed 
symbols must take its place in a study of them all, since a 
conclusion that the crown meant something in Jewish 
terms and was borrowed with symbolic intent would be 
much strengthened if we could find presumptive evidence 
that the grapes and vines, the cups, the lions, birds, Cupids, 
trees, bulls, hares, shells, rosettes, masks, and the like had 
also taken on Jewish meanings when borrowed for Jewish 
representation. What follows is a fragment from such a 
larger investigation. 

In studying the problem here and in general, a hypothe- 
sis is being tested for that aspect of the history of symbolism 
in which an artistic form persists with changing explana- 
tions. The most striking sort of instance is here considered, 
that of a symbolic form which passes from one religion to 
another, in this case from paganism to Judaism. An ar- 


chaistic revival of a symbol, such as the recent revival of 
the swastika, may be so artificial as to follow no rules, 
though of that one cannot be sure without careful investi- 
gation. But here we shall watch a symbol go directly from 
one religion to another contemporary with it, go indeed to 
a bitter opponent, and then on to another religion opposed 
to both, Christianity. Into neither Judaism nor Chris- 
tianity could any symbol have come from paganism with- 
out being radically stripped of pagan mythological associa- 
tions. Why then, and how, could Jews, and secondarily 
Christians, have had any use for the pagan symbol? 

To answer this I am suggesting, and here giving a single 
test to, a hypothesis whose base is a distinction between the 
“value” of a symbol for the religious life of the devotee, 
and the “explanations” the devotee gives for that value and 
use. Just what I mean by an “explanation” is obvious: it 
is what a modern Jew would say, for example, if one asked 
him why he uses the six-pointed star, the “Star of David,” 
so often on his synagogues and graves. Actually, different 
Jews would give a considerable variety of explanations, no 
one of which would really justify the deep emotion with 
which they clearly regard the star itself. Similarly, if 
Catholics were asked why they use the cross so widely and 
devoutly they could give many explanations, but from 
them no one strange to Catholic feeling would suspect the 
depth of satisfaction they get from the cross. Explanations 
may develop into elaborate theology. But still, in contrast 
to them, and always of deeper importance, remains the 
emotional power of the object itself, which may be felt by 
ignorant devotees quite as deeply as by one aware of its 
theological implications. It is this emotional power which 
I am calling the “value” of the symbol. Just as an emo- 
tional reaction is rarely simple, so the value of a symbol 
would rarely be simple, as the cross, for example, among 
many other emotions simultaneously arouses a sense of 
surrender and of triumph. To define more exactly what I 
mean by the value of a symbol could be done only in terms 
used for emotional patterns, to define which, in turn, is 
quite beyond my power, or the power of any one else of 
whom I know. So I can hope only that the term will take 
on some measure of clarity as I use it. 

Now my hypothesis is that so long as a symbol still has 
value in one religion, if it passes to another religion it may 
be stripped of its old explanations, but it will keep its origi- 
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nal value; that it is for the sake of that value that the second 
religion adopts it. Perhaps some illustrations, fanciful or 
real, will help. The figure of Buddha is, for example, a 
“live” symbol in the sense that it has active religious value 
for millions of people. It could not, then, be introduced into 
a Catholic church beside an image of the Virgin without 
proclaiming at once that the worshippers in that church 
had discovered the value of the figure, that they had wanted 
to add that value, or some of it, to their own religious ex- 
perience, and that, although they might have changed the 
name and explanation of the statue, they were bringing 
Buddhistic values into their Christianity. This is exactly 
what happened through the Latin American countries with 
the adoption of many Indian symbols and rites: the new 
Christian explanations could not alter the basic value which 
the importations brought with them. F. C. Conybeare, of 
beloved memory, had a wonderful story of a native statue 
in a church in the Pacific Islands. The Jesuit missionary 
had persuaded his flock to keep it out in the narthex and to 
call it St. Francis of Assisi, but it is dubious if it had many 
of the values which an Italian figure of that saint has for 
Italians. Similarly no other religion could borrow the cross 
without its value. If a synagogue could be found with a 
cross conspicuously on the Torah Shrine, we would know 
certainly that Christian values, however covered by Jewish 
explanations, had come into the Judaism of the members 
of that congregation. An actual instance is a pupil of mine 
just returned from extensive combat flying in the Pacific. 
His Catholic companions, knowing that he was what they 
called an “atheist,” could not understand why he was care- 
ful never to start out on a mission without his gold cross in 
his pocket. He would give no explanations for doing so at 
all, admit that he would be just as apt to return if he left 
it behind. But still he wanted in his emotional life the 
stability and comfort that his friends got from their crosses: 
he wanted the value though he rejected the explanations. 
When I put it to him that way he agreed it was exactly 
what he was doing. 

This is the sort of phenomenon that appears in the pagan 
symbols used in the ancient world by Jews and Christians. 
It is notable that both borrowed the bare symbols, and not 
the mythological setting of those symbols as pagans had 
represented them. That is, the myths of paganism were 
anathema, but the symbols themselves persisted. The hy- 
pothesis on which I am working, let me repeat, or which 
I am testing, is that in taking over the symbols, in spite of 
the fact that they discarded the myths and explanations of 
the pagans, Jews and Christians proclaimed a continuity 
of religious experience which it is most important to be 
able to identify. For if this continuity of value is true, as the 
history of art may show it in the continuity of symbolic 
forms, the history of art will have much more to teach the 
history of religion than we have hitherto suspected. Im- 


portant as is the discontinuity of myths and explanations 
in human history, which the history of religion hitherto 
has been chiefly concerned to indicate, for an understand- 
ing of man, the continuity of his religious experience, his 
values, would have much more significance. 

This hypothesis we are here giving a single test by a 
study of the migration of Victory and her crown into Ju- 
daism. First we must see the actual Jewish survivals of 
the type. Victory herself appears widely on Jewish monu- 
ments of the early Christian centuries. In the Jewish 
catacomb of Vigna Randanini (Fig. 1)* she crowns a 
naked young man in the center of a ceiling design of the 
second century, in which case the ceiling design shows that 
this crowning takes place in heaven.” On a Jewish sar- 
cophagus (Fig. 2)* from Rome of about the same period, 
a pair of Victories support a shield within which is the 
seven-branched candlestick or Menorah. On the ceiling 
of a Jewish catacomb at Gamart, near Carthage, also of 
the same period, what has been taken to be a pair of Vic- 
tories hold something circular between them.* They were 
carved on the synagogues of Kafr Bir‘im in Galilee, where 
a pair, now scratched off in both cases, held a wreath over 
the chief portals of the smaller (Fig. 3)° and larger (Fig. 
4)° synagogues alike. These were perhaps a century later 
than the foregoing. Apparently the same design was at the 
synagogue of ed-Dikke,’ and at er-Rameh.® A pair of 


1. From H. Leclercq, Manuel d’archéologie chrétienne, Paris, 
1907, I, p. 521; cf. J.-B. Frey, Corpus inscriptionum judaicarum, 
Rome, 1936, I, p. cxxi. 

2. That this sort of design was an elaborately used symbol for 
heaven has been fully demonstrated by Karl Lehmann, “The Dome 
of Heaven,” ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, pp. 1-27. Professor 
Lehmann goes to Christianity directly from paganism, and, in 
spite of the casual reference on p. 9, does not consider the Jewish 
instances, which might well have been the medium whereby the 
motif passed from paganism to Christianity. 

3- From H. W. Beyer and H. Lietzmann, Jiidische Denkmdler 1: 
Die jiidische Katakombe der Villa Torlonia in Rom, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1930, pl. 27. This has been published many times. See 
especially the study by Cumont cited below in note 24. 

4. See M. de Vogiié, “Note sur les nécropoles de Carthage,” 
Revue archéologique, 3rd series, X111, 1889, p. 182. 

5. From H. Kohl and C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogen in 
Galilaea, Leipzig, 1916, p. 90. 

6. From E, L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and 
Greece, London, 1934, frontispiece. 

7- Kohl and Watzinger, of. cit., p. 114, fig. 222; cf. fig. 223 and 
P- 1993 p. 124, fig. 251. The authors point out that Nike bringing 
the crown of Victory to the dead was common in Syrian sepulchral 
art of the Hellenistic and Roman periods, and assert that her figure 
went from there to Christian art. The Jews, they say, as we shall 
see further below, used the crown, and therefore easily added the 
figure of Victory bearing it. But Jews who could thus nonchalantly 
have begun putting a pagan goddess on their synagogues certainly 
play no part in standard Jewish histories. For earlier comment 
upon this figure in ed-Dikke see L. Oliphant, “Explorations North- 
East of Lake Tiberias, and in Jaulan,” Palestine Exploration Fund 
— Quarterly Statement, 1885, p. 84; Captain Conder, “Notes,” 
ibid., 1886, p. 18. 

8. Sukenik, of. cit., p. 25. 
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THE CROWN OF VICTORY IN JUDAISM 


Victories is painted in the Dura synagogue over the door 
of the Wall of Egypt, where they flank a figure of Ares,” 
and one is also painted as an acroterium over each corner 
of both the painted temples in that synagogue;*° these are 
from the third century. Likewise at Dura four Victories 
with two Erotes are upon the priestly robe of Aaron him- 
self (Fig. 5).”* It is in the familiar pose of the Victories 
that two Cupids seem to hold as a wreath between them 
the round opening of a lamp found in a Jewish grave in 
Palestine (Fig. 6);** the caduceus under them is inter- 
esting. There is no way to determine, finally whether the 
painted tomb at Beit Jibrin near Jerusalem was Jewish, as, 
from the construction, it would naturally be taken to be: 
but in it, among other such emblems as birds eating grapes, 
a pair of Victories hold between them a wreath containing 
the inscription oto¢ olkoc a[i]aviec, “this is the house 
eternal” (Fig. 7).** It was published as “from a late Greek 
period,” but may just as well be of the second or third 
century after Christ. 

General use of such a figure in art by the Jews cannot 
have been earlier than the second century of our era. 
Scholars have been shocked to find the goddess on the coins 
of Agrippa II, and instinctively felt it to be a token of his 
Romanization.** We need not stop to document the elabo- 
rate use of Victory throughout ancient paganism.** Nike 
or Victory had an interesting history which, so far as I 


g. See R. du Mesnil du Buisson, Les peintures de la synagogue de 
Doura-Europos 245-256 aprés J.-C., Rome, 1939, pp. 32 f. M. I. 
Rostovtzeff, etc., The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary 
Report of Sixth Season of Work 1932-3, New Haven, 1936, 
pl. 111. 

10. See Du Mesnil du Buisson, of. cét., pls. XXV, XXXV. 

11. From #bid., pl. XXVIII. 

12. From Kurt Galling, “Die Beleuchtungsgerate im israeli- 
tisch-jiidischen Kulturgebiet,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina- 
Vereins, XLVI, 1923, pl. 11, 5; on p. 22 Galling says that two of 
these were found in Jewish graves, one in Shephala and one in 
Gezer. He does not say which of the two this one is, but imag- 
inatively calls the Cupids “Death and Sleep.” Both lamps are of 
the type made in the Hellenistic period, and their crudity suggests, 
he says, that they are hand-modeled imitations of a die. 

13. From F, J. Bliss, R. A. S. Macalister, and Wiinsch, Excava- 
tions in Palestine during the Years 1898-1900, London, 1902, 
pl. 91; cf. pp. 59 f., 201. 

14. A. Reifenberg, Ancient Jewish Coins, Jerusalem, 1940, 
nos. 87, 88, 91, etc., fifteen such coins in all. 

15. The works of S. Reinach offer a convenient summary: 
Répertoire de peintures grecques et romaines, Paris, 1922, pp. 144- 
149; Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, Paris, 1912, Index, 
s.v. Nike, 111, p. 557; Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et ro- 
maine, Paris, 11, 1897, pp- 379-397- See also discussions of Nike 
by H. Bulle in W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griecht- 
schen und rémischen Mythologie, 111, cols. 305-358; Bernert in 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-encyclopadie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, XVII, 1936, cols. 283-307; and by H. Graillot 
in C. V. Daremberg and M. E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités 
grecques et romaines, V, pp. 830-854. These articles give further 
bibliography. In the two following paragraphs I have merely sum- 
marized the conclusions of these scholars who may be consulted 
for documentation and amplification. 
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know, has still to be adequately described. Nike seems to 
have been a late arrival in the Greek world, and to have 
been a figure much more of art than of cult, myth, or lit- 
erary tradition. Throughout the classic period she was 
associated with peace as well as with war, and could bring 
a musician his prize lyre*® as well as the more familiar 
fillet or crown to an athlete or soldier. She was winged, 
like Hermes, presumably to show her speed as a messenger 
bringing the award from the gods. So she was associated 
with various gods to emphasize their divine ability to com- 
municate at once with whomsoever they pleased. It was 
not until the Hellenistic Age that she began to receive 
cult in her own right, when she was adopted by Alexander 
and his successors as one of the chief symbols of their royal 
power. The most interesting appearance of Nike in classical 
Greece is with Dionysus, especially when she is associated 
with the bull for sacrifice to celebrate the dithyrambic 
triumph (Fig. 8).** True she appears here at a scene of 
typical victory, that of poetic and musical competition, but 
her frequent concern with the bull in such scenes suggests 
that the bull himself is more than an animal of sacrifice, 
that he is himself in some sense a victor. Perhaps he is the 
bull-Dionysus about to offer himself. Such an inter- 
pretation is made here only as a suggestion, since to justify 
it would require a considerable digression. 

In Rome, Victory came to be identified with Vacuna, 
who was originally a fertility goddess and had many other 
functions along with that of giving victory. The latter 
function had become hers especially, however, by the end 
of the Republic. She was like Tellus, who was identified 
by Varro** with Victoria. The official cult of Victoria as 
such appeared in Rome first in 294 B.c. when also she began 
to be fused with Nike. From this, and from the use of Nike 
made by the Hellenistic kings, she was ready to become the 
patroness of the Roman conquerors of the East, who had 
themselves crowned by Victory on their coins. She was 
made the tutelary deity of the new regime by Augustus, 
and was especially associated with, and cultivated by, the 
emperors themselves. Through all this, her earlier func- 
tion as patroness of martial victory was preéminent. So she 
persisted as a fetish of the Emperor on into Christian times 
long after her altars had been destroyed.*® 


16. Graillot, of. cit., v, pp. 835 f., and fig. 7452. 

17. From A. Furtwaingler and K. Reichhold, Griechische 
Vasenmalerei, Munich, 1, 1901, pl. 19. 

18. De lingua latina, v, 62. Her chief attributes are the corona 
and palma, 

19. The banishing of Victory from the Senate chamber under 
Gratian in 382 A.D. became the subject of a famous controversy 
whose documents have recently been published, translated, and 
discussed by J. Wytzes, Der Streit um den Altar der Viktoria, 
Amsterdam, 1936. Little light is thrown upon the meaning of 
Victory herself by the material which survives, or by Wytzes’ dis- 
cussion, but Symmachus (Relatio, 3) does urge the Emperor that 
his “eternity” owes much, and will owe still more, to Victory 
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The standard treatises, however, do not adequately 
discuss her importance as a funerary symbol, or asa religious 
symbol in general.” Indeed, her transition to grave stones 
was, so far as I know, not made until the Roman period. 
How she came to be used on holy places has also still to be 
examined.”* To investigate these is beyond the scope of 
the present essay, and we must here be content with the 
fact that if she was in Roman times quite at home on 
triumphal arches (Fig. 9)** she was even more ubiquitous 
on sarcophagi. There she might simply stand at the corners; 
more commonly a pair of Victories (or, apparently without 
change of meaning, a pair of Cupids, or of “genii,”” whom 
I take to be adult Erotes as in earlier Greece ) hold between 
them a wreath, a shield, a piece of drapery, or a shell, 
within which was a symbol such as a Gorgon’s head, or a 
portrait of the deceased, or an inscription in his honor.** 

Some time ago Cumont pointed out that the Jewish 
sarcophagus shown in Fig. 2, where the Victories hold a 
shield on which is the menorah, belonged with this type of 
representation. He said: 


The central medallion is held up by winged Victories, a very 
common motif of decoration gn Roman sarcophagi, one which 
is probably of oriental origin. Ancient religions often repre- 
sented life as a combat in which the just are victorious; im- 
mortality is a triumph won over the powers of evil, who are 
the authors at once of sin and death. That is why portraits of 
the dead appear often borne by Victories, and, by the same 
token, we often see them also placed within a crown, usually of 


(multa Victoriae debet aeternitas vestra et adhuc plura debebit), 
which preserves the “value” of Victory as being the bringer of 
“eternity,” though the word here is probably used in the sense of 
“fame.” The documents in the controversy will be found in Eng- 
lish translation by H. de Romestin, Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, 2nd series, Oxford and New York, 1896, 
x, Ambrose, pp. 411-422, 453-455. Wytzes on p. 116 collects 
the evidence for Victory and her shrine in the Senate chamber. 
20. So far as I know, no adequate symbolic study has been made 
for the fascinating group of vases, a large part of them with Vic- 


‘tories, published by V. Macchioro, “I ceramisti di Armento in 


Lucania,” Jahrbuch des Kaiserlichen Deutschen Archdologischen 
Instituts, XXV1, 1912, pp. 265-316. 

21. An example is her taking the place of Mithras in the un- 
mistakable scene of slaughtering the bull: see S. Reinach, Répertoire 
de reliefs, 1, pp. 61 (3), 65 (3), 85 (4); p. 197 (1); MI, p. 142 
(3). This may have some association with the scene of Nike and the 
Dionysiac bull mentioned above, since the bull thus slaughtered is 
certainly associated with Dionysus in ibid., 11, pp. 296 (3) and 
270 (2), if not 1, p. 65 (3), because the slaughtering is done be- 
side the tripod of the dithyrambic competition. 

22. From §S. Reinach, #bid., 1, p. 99, of the Age of Augustus; 
cf. pp. 63, 78, 79, 240, 259, 276 (2), 382, and the very interesting 


gable from Bath in ibid., 11, p. 437 (1). 


23. See for example idid., 11, pp. 198 (2), 515 (4); III, pp. 108 
(3), 113 (3), 120 (1). Their places frequently are taken by Erotes 
or putti, but apparently only to indicate that the victory celebrated 
is an amiable one: see ibid., 11, pp. 470 (4), 471 (1), 492 (1), 
523 (1); 11, pp. 26 (5), 27 (1), 110 (3), 111 (2), 113 (1), ete. 
This is conspicuously represented in Judaism by the row of Erotes 
who hold the loops of a long garland on the synagogue of Caper- 
naum: see H. Kohl and C. Watzinger, Synagogen, p. 12, fig. 18. 


laurel, the “crown of life” reserved for the elect whose great 
virtues have won for them the privilege of being elevated to 
the abode of the Immortals.** 


Cumont goes on to give instances of such portraits within 

a circle of the zodiac, or of the deceased carried by Vic- 

tories to heaven. All of this, along with Bacchic symbolism, 

he joins with the hope of immortality, precisely the con- 

clusion to which we shall more laboriously come. Cumont 

most properly connects this symbol of the Victories and 

their crown or other symbol of trophy on the Jewish 

sarcophagus with the remarkable grave inscription to the 

Jewess Regina: 

Here lies Regina, buried in as beautiful a tomb 

As her husband, prompted by his love, could erect, 

After she had completed twice two decades of years with him, 
and another year, 

And four months lacking only eight days. 

She will live again, she will return again to the light, 

For she can hope to rise into that eternity 


Which is promised with utter surety to those who are worthy 
and pious, 


She deserves to have a seat in paradise. 

This your piety will guarantee for you, your chaste life, 

Your love of the People, your observance of the Law; 

This is the reward of your marriage, for whose honor you were 
solicitous. 

You have great hopes for the future from those things which 
you have done, 

And in them your sorrowing husband seeks his consolation.”® 


What these pagan symbols could have meant in Ju- 
daism, Cumont has come nearest of any scholar to per- 
ceiving. But we must go over much more ground to come 
to nearly the same conclusion, because his explanation of 
the meaning of the Victories is pure assertion. Over against 
it stand the equally confident assertions of many others that 
such ornament on sarcophagi was “merely ornamental,” 
had no meaning either to pagans or Jews, and that if it 
had a meaning later for Christians, that was a new sym- 
bolism put by them upon traditionally meaningless forms. 


24. Franz Cumont, “Un fragment de sarcophage judeo-paien,” 
Revue archéologique, 5th series, 1V, 1916, pp. 1-16. This quotation 
is from page 4, and is there accompanied with interesting docu- 
mentation. 

25. This was published with a French translation by J.-B. Frey, 
Corpus . . . 1, no. 476; with a German translation by Ad. Deiss- 
mann, Licht vom Osten, 4th ed., Tiibingen, 1923, pp. 387-390. 
For a bibliography of the inscription see Frey, loc. cit., and H. Le- 
clercq, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne, vi11, 1928, col. 1878, 
no. 47. T. Reinach, “Le cimetiére juif de Monteverde,” Revue des 
études juives, LXX1, 1920, p. 125, notices how similar to Chris- 
tianity is the hope in this inscription, and oddly concludes: “Rien ne 
fait mieux voir 4 quel point le Judaisme rabbiniqu: et le Paulinisme 
plongent tous les deux leurs racines dans la doctrine pharisienne 
du premier siécle.” What this inscription has to do specifically with 
either rabbinic or Pharisaic Judaism is hard to see. The woman has 
been faithful to the Law, as were all, like Philo, who continued 
to call themselves Jews, but it was fidelity in what sense, and Law 
with what interpretation? Only the answer to this question, which 
we cannot give, would identify rabbinic or Pharisaic Judaism. 
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Such arguments quickly reduce themselves to assertion 
and denial on both sides unless real evidence is produced 
and considered. Further, in this study Cumont failed to 
see that he was dealing not with a few sarcophagi and a 
single inscription in Rome, but with a universal tendency 
of the Jews of the day to use these art symbols even in 
Palestine for their official ornamentation. On only one 
detail would I question Cumont’s judgment. He seems 
to me to be quite right that the Victory used in funerary 
art would naturally point to an active belief in the future 
life.** The struggle in which the triumphant dead have 
won the victory is, as he says, a struggle against the powers 
of evil. But that the struggle is always the oriental war 
with specific powers of evil may be doubted. For others, as 
we shall see, describe the contest in more mystical language, 
as an attempt to rise above material embroilments into 
the state of immateriality. Paul’s “incorruptibility,” which 
alone can lead to immortality, is itself immortality. Such 
is the Orphic-Platonic pattern which is clearly expressed 
in the design on a cinerary chest (Fig. 10)*’ where Vic- 
tories open the mystic door into the other world. Such we 
shall see in Philo was the use he, like Paul, had for the 
figure. 

It is important to notice about the use of Victories by 
Jews, however, that the pair of such figures holding a 
crown between them, such as is frequent on Palestinian 
synagogues, apparently was not used on pagan temples at 
all. The pair of Victories, each holding her own crown, 
has already been noticed on triumphal arches, but Jews 
could hardly have taken their representations for syna- 
gogues from such arches; rather, it is the funerary pair 
holding a single crown between them that Jews copied. 
This pair appears in pagan art, so far as I know, only with 
the dead, where, if it meant anything at all, we have seen, 
it probably meant their apotheosis. If it kept its value in 
passing over to a Jewish synagogue, the device would 
presumably mean, meter alia, that the worshippers in the 
synagogue hoped for immortality through their piety. This 
is precisely the point we are preparing to test. We may 
first notice that this value of the device did survive in 
Christianity. 

The origin of the Christian types for representing angels 
has been discussed several times.?* The great amount of 


26. See also his After Life in Roman Paganism, New Haven, 
1922, p. 159, where he says the same of the crown. 

27. From W. Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Mu- 
seums, Berlin, 1908, 11, pl. 213 see the text volume I, pp. 216 f. 

28. Most importantly by Georg Stuhlfauth, Die Engel in der 
altchristlichen Kunst, Freiburg in Baden, 1897 (J. Ficker, Archa- 
ologische Studien zum christlichen Altertum und Mittelalter, 111) ; 
K. Felis, “Die Niken und die Engel in altchristlicher Kunst,” 
Rémische Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde und fiir 
Kirchengeschichte, XXV1, 1912, pp. 3-25; Alfons C. M. Beck, 
Genien und Niken als Engel in der altchristlichen Kunst (Disserta- 
tion), Giessen, 1936. 


material which has been collected cannot here be reviewed, 
but a few general remarks are necessary. It appears that 
two chief types for angels came from paganism into Ju- 
daism and Christianity. The first type was borrowed when 
Hellenistic Jews in Egypt first began illustrating their 
Bibles and needed, for example, figures for the three heav- 
enly persons who appeared to Abraham. They took for this 
a convention of their environment, the figure apotheosized 
by wearing the robe of Osiris, as we have it in scores of 
Egyptian mummy portraits of the Hellenistic and Roman 
period.”® Three of these, men in chiton and himation with 
stripes on the chiton and a “gamma” on the himation, be- 
came the angels of Abraham; we see them bringing down 
the fire upon the sacrifice of Elijah at Dura, accompany- 
ing the ark on its return to Palestine, also at Dura, and 
two of them guarding what is, I am sure, the throne of 
God in the central panel.at Dura. This figure became also 
the standard representation of a human being who, in 
Christian terms, was deified in the sense of being sanctified, 
as represented in the figures of Moses and many others at 
Dura. It came over into Christianity, as appears in the 
hexateuchs and at S. Maria Maggiore, where, for example, 
both Abraham and the “three men” wear the garb. For 
Jews at Dura and Christians at S. Maria Maggiore (and 
elsewhere), Moses in the robe was the divinely inspired 
leader, if he was not in the Philonic sense the incarnation of 
the Logos. It was natural, accordingly, that Christ himself 
should first be drawn in this dress, and that by wearing it 
Peter became St. Peter. In all of this, we notice, the 
original Osirian “value” of the figure is constant. A per- 
son wears this robe because by his sanctity he is above the 
level of humanity, whether originally human or not. 

The other chief type for the angel was the winged figure 
we are discussing. It seems to have been borrowed for 
sepulchral and monumental representation, rather than 
biblical, so that though these figures were widely used by 
the pagans in many settings, it is the sepulchral usage 
which marks primarily both the Jewish and the Christian 
instances. The winged figure was chiefly Victory, but also 
was often Eros, whether as the baby or as an adult, when 
he is usually called by moderns, for some reason perhaps, a 
“genius.” In pagan, Jewish, and Christian sepulchral 
symbolism, these three winged types were quite inter- 
changeable. It was from them that Christians became con- 
firmed in their belief that angels have wings, an idea 
strengthened by the descriptions of the heavenly beings in 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, though these six-winged creatures of 
the Old Testament never became popular as art types. 
Once wings became assumed they were in some instances 
added to the angels of the Osiris type, as in the apse of 
S. Maria Maggiore. 


29. This is a subject which must be discussed at greater length 
elsewhere. 
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In view of so composite an origin for the Jewish and 
Christian art types for angels, the subsequent diversity of 
representation is not surprising. Apart from the traditional 
nakedness of both types of Eros, Victory herself had al- 
ways been dressed in various ways, or not at all.*° So in 
Christianity it was not worked out for centuries whether 
the angels should be clothed (and in what dress) or un- 
clothed, be male or female, adult or infant. Indeed, the 
Christian angel has never been conventionalized on these 
points, except that the naked angels have largely disap- 
peared, and wings are almost inevitable. In view of this 
diversity, the authors cited above in note 28 are chiefly 
concerned to determine when it may be supposed that the 
Christian artists intend to represent angels, and when they 
mean the still pagan Victory or “genius.” This seems to me 
to miss the point entirely. I cannot believe that any Jew or 
Christian ever used the figure of a pagan god in a pagan 
sense for Jewish or Christian ornament or symbol on their 
sepulchers or places of worship. To adopt a figure, how- 
ever much the “value” might remain unchanged, both 
Jews and Christians would have had to assimilate it into 
their own frames of thinking, feel it as a Jewish or Chris- 
tian object. 

It is the constant “value” which we are tracing in its 
transition. So we return to the device we began discussing, 
perhaps the commonest single motif on early Christian 
sarcophagi but also well attested for Judaism, where the 
pair of Victories, or of infant or adult Erotes, hold be- 
tween them a wreath, a shield, a shell, or a curtain, with 
the portrait of the deceased, or with a symbolic object, a 
Medusa head or a cross* or the menorah. Sometimes they 
hold a plaque on which the name or names of the entombed 
are written, but all is quite as on pagan sarcophagi. In every 
case the device seems to me to represent the hope of im- 
mortality of the person buried. For in other forms of art 
it is put over a scene of Christ or Mary enthroned, the 
Christian concomitant of apotheosis. So in ivory plaques 
used as covers for the Gospels, the two “angels,” a cross 
within their wreath, are to my knowledge four times repre- 
sented over such a scene of glorification. I show only a 
single example, Fig. 11.°7 The same device was twice 
used in the Church of San Vitale in Ravenna where the 
“angels” hold their wreath with its cross over two semi- 
domes. In one of them Christ is enthroned, in the other 


30. Observe the figures of Victory in S. Reinach, Répertoire de 
peintures grecques et romaines, Paris, 1922, PP. 144-149. 

31. One may find innumerable examples by leafing through 
J. Wilpert, J sarcofagi cristiani antichi, especially the third volume, 
Rome, 1936. See Fig. 12. 

32. From the Etschmiadzin Gospel: see J. Strzygowski, By- 
zantinische Denkmdaler, Vienna, 1891, 1, pl. 1, 1. The other cover, 
shown at ibid., 2, has the Enthronement of Mary with the device 
above her in the same way. Cf. the similar ivory plaques in Charles 
Diehl, Justinien, Paris, 1901, p. 647 and pl. vill (at p. 656). 


Christ visits Abraham: Christ is the central one of the three 
“angels” who eat with Abraham under the oak of Mamre. 
Both are really enthronement scenes.** Even more explicit is 
it when the wreath becomes a shield or a nimbus, still held 
up by our figures, but containing Christ or Mary in glory. 
An interesting sixth-century type (Fig. 12)** is so changed 
from the conventional that it is noticeable only at second 
glance that here in the Ascension of Christ the pair of 
angels hold him within the central shield or aureole in a 
quite unmistakable continuation of our convention. The 
picture is from a Syriac manuscript dated 586. Wilpert 
points out that this scene has two common Ascension mo- 
tifs, the one in the mandorla and the one which shows the 
group on the Mount.” Here the two angels are represented, 
the “two men” of Acts 1:10. The same combination, 
as Wilpert points out, is in the Hortus deliciarum.”* It is 
also on the Ascension scene upon the door of S. Sabina,*’ 
an object, probably deliberately archaized, from the elev- 
enth century. Here a woman, presumably Mary but per- 
haps the Church, stands between “two men” (usually 
called Peter and Paul) who hold between them over her 
head the cross within a wreath, that is, the symbol of her 
own apotheosis, while she gazes up into the heavens where, 
beyond the sun and moon, rises Christ. There is no room 
in the panel for the “angels” with him, since the corners 
are given to the evangelists; accordingly, Christ is shown 
within a wreath. The symbolism of apotheosis through the 
tokens of Victory is still guiding the artist actively in mak- 
ing such an adaption of the motif. Still more obvious is the 
Ascension in the gold plaque of Justinian,** where over 
the head of the emperor two angels hold the mandorla in 
which Christ is among the sun and stars, that is, in heaven. 
Incidentally, the survival of Victory as the patron of Jus- 
tinian is indicated three times more in the same plaque, 
once as she guides him in person in the central panel, once 
as an attendant brings her little image, and once as she 
supports him in the panel at the bottom.*® Christ glorified 


33- The scenes are so familiar as not to need reproduction here. 
See for example F. X. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, 
Freiburg in Baden, 1896, 1, p. 441, fig. 336; cf. p. 439, fig. 335. 

34. From Diehl, of. cét., pl. v at p. 352. The third and fourth 
angels which frequently appear holding the mandorla from now 
on probably show an attempt to assimilate the pagan motif to 
the four creatures bearing the throne in Ezekiel 1:5 ff., and Rev. 
4:6 ff. An interesting example is published and discussed by O. 
Marucchi, “Di una importante scultura cristiana di arte sassone 
esistente in Inghilterra,” Rivista di archeologia cristiana, 1, 1924, 
pp. 149-158, especially p. 155. 

35. J. Wilpert, Die rémische Mosaiken und Malereien, Frei- 
burg in Baden, 1917, 11, pp. 530 and 912. 

36. Ibid., 11, p. 906, fig. 429; and one should compare the 
Ascension scene of the ninth century at the Basilica of St. Clement, 
ibid., 1V, pl. 210. 

37. See sbid., 1, p. 205; cf. Kraus, of. cit., 1, pp. 494-497. An- 
other Ascension scene of the sort is in Wilpert, of. cit., 1, p. 56, fig. 
12. 

38. The Barberini Ivory: see Diehl, Justinien, frontispiece. 
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in the mandorla between the angels was also at the old St. 
Paul’s of Rome,“ and again appears most interestingly in 
the Ascension scene of Fig. 13,“* the Salerno ivory, where 
four “angels” bear the aureole, and beneath it is a grape 
vine with grapes. Wilpert*? was much puzzled by this 
vine, and explained it as a reflection of John 15, where 
Jesus is represented as teaching just before his death that 
he was the true vine. Actually, the little vine and grapes 
seem to be an amazing survival of the Dionysiac wine 
symbols which in pagan representations often accompanied 
the central divine object held up by the Victories as they 
do in the Jewish example of Fig. 2. I know no other such 
instance of the survival, but here it is unmistakable. In 
later times the device of angels holding between them a 
medallion to indicate apotheosis was varied, but it still 
kept the same “value.” So in the thirteenth-century mosaic 
in S. Maria Maggiore the mandorla has become the heav- 
enly circle with stars, and within it Christ crowns Mary 
while the angels are now a company on either side; but 
the “value” of apotheosis is still recognizable.** The 
original device in the form of two or four angels bearing 
Christ to heaven in the mandorla persisted with even less 
change in Eastern iconography down to the eighteenth 
century at least. Pokrovskii has an interesting collection 
and study of these,** in the course of which he says that 
the symbol came into Christianity in the fifth century as 
an adaptation of the pagan design on sarcophagi. But he 
nowhere brings out the implication of this connection for 
the meaning of the symbol in paganism: he sees it simply 
as an art form to which Christians gave a meaning which 
was not present in paganism. He does not mention that the 
first Christian adaptation was for graves, and of course 
he has no knowledge of the Jewish usages. 

The obvious conclusion from all the data is that the 
design indicated a hope of future life in paganism, the 
apotheosis of the person within the sarcophagus on which 
it appeared. This might be expressed in two ways. First 


39. She also leads him on the gold medal shown by Diehl, idid., 
p. 23. 

40. Wilpert, Mosaiken, 1, pp. 556, 557. A company of mar- 
tyrs or saints stood at either side with their own crowns appro- 
priately in their hands, In the space over the semidome in St. Paul’s, 
as shown by Kraus, of. cit., 1, p. 324, fig. 256, the nimbus with 
Christ has floated up out of the hands of the two “angels,” but 
they are still there beneath it. See also St. Clement’s, ibid., 1, p. 319, 
fig. 253. 

41. From Wilpert, of. cit., 1, p. 911, fig. 434. 

42. Ibid. 

43- See also Cavallini’s “Last Judgment,” ibid., 11, p. 1054, 
fig. 506; and Giotto’s, ibid., p. 1051, fig. 505; also the Apotheosis 
of Mary from the church of St. Mary in Trastavere, ibid., p. 925, 
fig. 439. Three interesting examples show how apotheosis (in 
Christian terms we should perhaps say “exaltation”) came to be 
indicated simply by a pair of angels: see Kraus, of. cit., 1, p. 558, 
fig. 438; p. 560, fig. 442; p. 571, fig. 448. 

44. N. Pokrovskii, Evangelie v pamiatnikaki ikonografi, St. 
Petersburg, 1892, pp. 428-447. 


when Victories (or Cupids, or some sort of divine mes- 
senger, normally indicated as such by their wings) bring 
a divine sign or seal which was, with or without the crown, 
set upon the deceased. The sign or seal might in paganism 
be any of a large number of things. In Judaism, the device 
was naturalized by substituting a Jewish emblem or seal 
in place of the pagan ones (though pagan ones with, pre- 
sumably, some Jewish explanation were often used). In 
Christian hands the seal became of course the cross within 
the wreath, though pagan symbols were still used within 
the wreath by Christians also. 

The realistic hope that Victory represented to Jews is 
vividly expressed in the Catacomb of Vigna Randanini 
(Fig. 1) where in a ceiling design, which indicates that 
the event takes place in heaven, a Victory (or angel) puts 
the crown upon the head of a naked young man. We could 
not ask for more explicit testimony from archaeology of the 
“value” of Victory and her crown for Jews. That this 
device meant active symbolism of apotheosis, or, in Chris- 
tian and Jewish terms, exaltation to heaven, is even more 
clearly shown by the device as it appeared to designate 
Christ or Mary enthroned. When it is used on a building, 
a synagogue or a Christian church, it would seem to in- 
dicate the hope of those worshipping there that their devo- 
tions would bring them immortality, though it also marked 
the sanctity of the building itself.*° 

The second use of the device has a still more significant 
history. When the Victories or Cupids have not a seal but 
the deceased himself within the shield or curtain or wreath 
they hold between them, then his eternal victory is plainly 
announced, or, if you will, his eternal reward. The two 
forms of the symbol, then, had no different “value,” and 
could be used according to the taste of the designer. To 
take this symbolism of Victory as being the mark of im- 
mortality may perhaps illuminate what is so far as I know 
a unique representation in Christianity. On the mosaic 
floor of the Basilica of Aquileia, usually dated at 310, ap- 
pears a design in which a winged Victory with crown and 
palm stands between a basket of bread and a great vase of 
wine.*® When Beck discussed this, he decided that since 
at this date Christian angels were represented as men 
without wings (what I have discussed above as the Osiris 
type), the figure must be not an angel but an actual Vic- 
tory in Christian art. Accordingly he would read the whole 
as a sort of rebus: “Christ (symbolized in the elements of 
the eucharist ) conquers (expressed by the Victory ).” This 


45. For instances, especially Eastern, of such Christian usage, 
see Kohl and Watzinger, Synagogen, p. 200, notes 2, 3. These 
authors cannot resist, at that place, asserting that the device on 
pagan sarcophagi is “in rein dekorativer Verwendung.” 

46. Hans Lietzmann, “Die Entstehung der christlichen Liturgie 
nach den Altesten Quellen,” Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg 
1925-26, Leipzig, 1927, p. 59 and pl. v, 4; A. Beck, Genien und 
Niken, p. 9. 
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was indeed an important phrase of the day, but the reading 
of the mosaic as a rebus seems to me quite artificial. I doubt 
if any ancient group of symbols should ever be read as a 
rebus. And there are no grounds for asserting that at the 
time when this mosaic was made, Christians had not al- 
ready begun to follow Jews in regarding Victories as an- 
gels. Beck has, indeed, recognized that the value of Vic- 
tory has survived in the Christian design, but Lietzmann 
seems much more right in seeing that the Victory was with 
the elements of the eucharist to indicate the power of the 
sacrament to give immortality, to conquer death and hell, 
as Lietzmann says in more strictly correct Christian terms. 
Yet I am sure that if any Christian of the day had been 
asked what the figure was, he would have answered that it 
was an angel; for much as he could use the value of the 
figure of Victory, he had no room in his religion for her 
person. 

Such is the type of conclusion to which the designs them- 
selves seem to lead us. The conclusions for Judaism must, 
of course, be tested from Jewish writings. But before do- 
ing so, We must stop to examine representations of the chief 
abbreviation of Victory in pagan, Jewish, and Christian art 


alike, namely, the crown. For the crown is more con- 


spicuous in all three than any single heavenly agent who 
brings it. 

The crown was extensively used by Jews in their art 
at this period. Of the instances already cited where Victory 
brings the crown, it is interesting to note that at Kefr 
Bir‘im a pair of Victories present an empty crown on the 
greater synagogue (Fig. 3), but that a rosette was within 
the crown similarly presented on the smaller synagogue 
(Fig. 4). The wreath was empty again on the synagogue 
at ed-Dikke, as were all the wreaths presented by Vic- 
tories at Dura. But the shield held a menorah on the sar- 
cophagus from Rome shown in Fig. 2, and the custom of 
putting a sacred object within a wreath was most common 
in Judaism. At Tell Him (Capernaum) a wreath over 
the synagogue portal contains what I am calling a “round 
object” and another has a round object or rosette (Fig. 
14);** another has the scallop shell (Fig. 15).** A favor- 
ite decoration for the wall friezes of synagogues was to 
make a row of wreaths, each of which held some object, 
such as some one of a great variety of rosettes, or a bunch 
of grapes, or a star of five or six points (Fig. 16).** This 


47. From Kohl and Watzinger, of. cit., p. 9, fig. 11. In itself 
the object may represent a patera or a loaf of bread, or be merely 
a decorative design. It requires a separate study. 

48. From Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine, pl. ila. 
This shell also demands a special investigation. The scars at the 
bottom are all that is left of a pair of eagles: see below, p. 147. 

49. Ibid., pl. tvb. See many more of these fragments in Kohl 
and Watzinger, of. cit., pp. 30, 31. The star was almost certainly 
symbolic then as now, and the rosettes appear also to have been 
symbolic: they likewise require a special study. 


is the earliest appearance of the famous “star of David” 
of modern Jewish symbolism. It is not found again for 
centuries.° 

On the synagogue at Keraze (Chorazim) of the same 
period, wreaths also were widely used as frieze ornament 
containing a still greater variety of rosettes, shells, masks, 
and round objects.** Over the synagogue door at en- 
Nabratén, a wreath held a menorah (Fig. 17),°? which 
we feel at once is the concomitant of the Christian cross 
within a wreath. With this goes the fragment of a syna- 
gogue ornament from Ashdod where, within a wreath, the 
horn of New Year’s and the Day of Atonement, and the 
lulab of ‘Tabernacles, flank the menorah (Fig. 18).°* The 
carving here is good, but the design of the objects within 
the wreath is quite poorly done. Apparently there was a 
good pattern to follow for the wreath and its trailers, but 
the stone cutter had to fit in the cult objects of Judaism 
as best he could devise it. A variant is to put a sacred ob- 
ject, such as a wine jar, between two wreaths, as was done 
on the lintel from the synagogue of Séliin.* Or the crown 
can be central and flanked by bucrania, as on the lintel of 
the synagogue door at Safsaf.® 

We have not had to leave Palestine itself to get the im- 
pression that the crown was indeed a symbolic object for 
the Jews of the time. Kohl and Watzinger go on to show 
that the wreath was also used on synagogues in the ad- 
jacent neighborhood. So from Gadara has come a design 
much like Fig. 18 above, likewise with horn and lulab, 
but better spaced: a rosette occupies each of the four cor- 
ners to square out the design.®° A third wreath with the 
same contents is from Gaza.°’ From Nawa come two 


50. Sukenik, of. cit., pl. v1, published three capitals froin this 
synagogue, roughly of the Corinthian type but having each a dis- 
tinctive flos: on one it is the six-pointed rosette, on the second it is 
a wreath, on the third it is the menorah balanced by cult objects. 
It is hard to believe that on these capitals only the wreath was 
“purely decorative.” See also other stones from the same synagogue, 
ibid., pl. V1, nos. 3 and 4. 

51. See Kohl and Watzinger, op. cit., pp. 50, 51. 

52. From ibid., p. 103, fig. 195. 

53. From Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of el-Hammeh, 
Jerusalem, 1935, p. 61. Kohl and Watzinger, of. cit., p. 160, show 
a very similar use of wreaths (but empty) from the Justinian 
basilica of Jerusalem, The basic form was also common in local 
house decoration. 

54. Ch. Claremont-Ganneau, Archaeological Researches in Pal- 
estine 1873-1874, London, 1896, 11, p. 300. Compare with this line 
drawing the poor photograph in Kohl and Watzinger, of. eit., 
where, however, it can be seen that the objects within the wreaths 
are rosettes, and that the central urn has two handles. The wine 
symbols on these Jewish remains also require a special study. 

55. Kohl and Watzinger, of. cit., p. 163. 

56. See René Dussaud, Les monuments palestiniens et judaiques, 
Paris, 1912, p. 87. 

57. See Claremont-Ganneau, of. cit., 11, p. 393. See also S. Rei- 
nach, Rewue des études juives, XVII, 1889, pp. 100-105; on p. 105 
(fig. 6), at the end of this article, I. Loeb appends a lamp on which 
a menorah stands crudely drawn within a wreath from Mt. Carmel, 
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lintels, one where menorahs flank a wreath enclosing a 
rosette,°* and another, Fig. 19,°° where a grape vine takes 
us back to the wine symbolism. It is hard to believe that 
the wreath in the center was “purely decorative” when 
flanked thus by the symbolic menorahs. 

A few other instances were not known to Kohl and 
Watzinger. On the lintel of the synagogue at Yafa an 
empty wreath appears between two eagles, each of which 
has a tiny wreath in its mouth (Fig. 20).°° We recall the 
wreath with eagles at Tell Him (Fig. 15) and Dussaud’s 
statement that in Syrian art Victory was a variant for the 
eagle, both of whom represented in this country the saving 
power of Helios for men.®* In the synagogues of Esfia® 
and el-Hammeh (Fig. 21)** the dedicatory inscriptions in 
the mosaic floors are within wreaths. The first simply 
gives the familiar blessing “Peace be upon Israel”; the 
second is a sort of prayer that the donor and his children 
will be blessed by God for their gift. That is, both inscrip- 
tions are of the dedicatory or almost funerary sort, that is, 
a prayer for perpetual blessing. All of these are late, prob- 
ably fifth or sixth century. But it is notable that here the 
wreath has become a pair of concentric circles, as on the 
ossuaries to be mentioned shortly; yet that it is still defi- 
nitely a wreath appears from the tie-strings. 

At Dura in the third century the Victories holding 
wreaths have already been mentioned. In addition, the 
wreath often was used on painted tiles in the ceiling. Mar- 
garet Crosby®* reports eight instances where it encircled a 
gray bird (dove?) pecking at three pomegranates; two 
enclosing a peacock with a bunch of grapes; three where 
the peacock had the pomegranates; one where the wreath 
enclosed a “bird with a perky tail”; and three where it 


presumably from a grave. There is a “small glass medallion from 
Palestine” on which is a menorah flanked by cult objects within a 
wreath: A. Reifenberg, Denkmdler der jiidischen Antike, Berlin, 
1937, pl. 56, 2. 

58. See G. Schumacher, Across the Jordan, London, 1886, 
p. 172. 

59. From Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Xxxvil, 
1914, pl. xxxiv B. I do not know whether it is a shell or a rosette 
within the wreath. Another wreath with a vine appears from 
Nawa, ibid., pl. xxxviit B. Nothing indicates whether this is 
Jewish or not. Probably Jewish are two more lintels from Nawa 
with vases and vines flanking a wreath which encloses in one case 
a shell, and in the other some unidentified object: A. Reifenberg, 
op. cit., pls. 34, 35. 

60. From L.-H. Vincent, “Chronique,” Revue biblique, N.S., 
XXX, 1921, p. 437, fig. 3; cf. G. M. FitzGerald, “Notes on Re- 
cent Discoveries,” Palestine Exploration Fund — Quarterly State- 
ment, 1921, p. 183. 

61. See R. Dussaud, “Notes de mythologie syrienne,” Revue 
archéologique, 4th series, 1, 1903, pp. 139 ff. 

62. M. Avi-Yonah, The Quarterly of the Department of An- 
tiquities in Palestine, 111, 1933 (published 1934), p. 128, and pl. 
XLI, 2, at p. 130. 

63. From L. Sukenik, el-Hammeh, frontispiece and p. 40. 

64. In M. I. Rostovtzeff, etc., The Excavations at Dura-Europos 
. . « Sixth Season, p. 385 and pl. XLVI, 8, 9. 


encircled the sun. Most of these are recognizable as sym- 
bols used for immortality in Christianity and paganism 
alike. Several times in the dado a mask or gorgon’s head 
appears in a circle, which may or may not be pertinent 
here. 

The earliest datable appearance of the crown in Ju- 
daism is on the Jewish coins of John Hyrcanus; within it 
is the Hebrew inscription “Jehohanan the High-Priest 
and the community of the Jews.’”** From this instance the 
crown continues frequently on Jewish coins to those of 
Bar Cochba. Since Victory was a tutelary goddess of the 
Hellenistic kings, it is to be presumed that her crown on 
their coins indicated the divine royal prerogative. This is 
the device taken over by the Jews, precisely one of those 
to which it would be presumed that they would at that 
time have shown most resistance. Lacking evidence, we 
cannot guess what brought the device over onto the coins 
of Jews who were actively opposing the ideas for which 
the crown on pagan coins apparently stood. The most 
dangerous guess of all would be that the Jews took the 
crown over casually or by inadvertence. 

Impressed by the crowns they had seen in Judaism, 
Kohl and Watzinger® said that Jews must early have 
taken the crown over into their cult, and used actual 
crowns to decorate the wooden furniture, as they carved 
them upon the more elegant stone decoration. This may be 
right, though there is no support for such a guess from 
literary sources; I cite it only to show the inevitable im- 
pression of reality that the symbolism of the crown on the 
synagogues conveys. Actually, there is a slight bit of evi- 
dence for this conclusion which these authors overlooked, 
namely, the crown in the Jewish gold glass shown in Fig. 
22,°° just to the right of the Torah shrine along with 
other indisputable Jewish cult implements. But since this 
is a unique appearance of the crown with such collections 
of Jewish cult instruments the conclusion is still dubious. 

Kohl and Watzinger, however, definitely underesti- 
mate the evidence for the funerary associations of the 
crown in Jewish art. They admit that the late Hellenistic 
and early Imperial graves near Jerusalem occasionally 
show the crown, as in Fig. 23.°° But the wreaths enclosing 
rosettes, which we found so very commonly on synagogues, 
strikingly recall the rosettes within a double concentric 
circle, completely stylized, which appear almost univer- 


65. Kraeling, ibid., p. 342. 

66. A. Reifenberg, Ancient Jewish Coins, Jerusalem, 1940, nos. 
9—13a, 20. See this collection passim. 

67. Synagogen, p. 190. 

68. From J.-B. Frey, Corpus . . ., 1936, 1, no. 518. 

69. “On a Rock-Tomb North of Jerusalem,” Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund — Quarterly Statement, 1900, pl. 111 at p. 59. R. A. S. 
Macalister, who published this, thought that it dated from the 
Hasmonean period. It was later scratched with crosses for Chris- 
tian use, and is generally supposed to have been originally Jewish. 
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sally on the little Jewish ossuaries of which hundreds have 
survived. Kohl and Watzinger say that not a single wreath 
is found on these ossuaries, but actually several have ap- 
peared (e.g., Fig. 24).”° Many other ossuaries show such 
marks between the concentric circles as appear in Fig. 
25,"" which seems to me to indicate that the circles are 
conventionalizations of the wreath. In the Torlonia Cata- 
comb at Rome, several similar circles with a degenerated 
leafy suggestion appear on the ceilings enclosing Jewish 
cult objects (Fig. 26).°* We saw above (Fig. 21) that even 
this suggestion of leaves was not necessary: that the wreath 
could be merely two circles. So it would appear that the 
double circles round the rosettes on the Jewish ossuaries 
are or were wreaths. The rosettes on these objects are 
most often of six points, and seem to me to be a variant 
form of the Star of David. So this sacred emblem, the 
wreath containing the Star of David, was the commonest 
single device for Jewish burial within Palestine itself. We 
shall notice that in this case it is probably the circular value 
of the wreath rather than its leaves that is basically im- 
portant. Other funerary uses of the wreath in Rome are 
not common, but a wreath appears between a pair of palm 
branches (which may be symbols also of Victory, or lulabs, 
or both) under a Greek-Jewish inscription on a Roman 
grave,"* and it will be recalled that a wreath likewise 
stood between palm branches on the painted plaque dedi- 
cated to the memory of one Rufinus, and held up by a 
pair of Cupids, in another Jewish catacomb in Rome."* 
The wreath, then, did not need the Victories to be an 
important element in the burial symbolism of the Jews of 
the period. That it was also used in the cult is no less a 
possibility on that account: the wreath was used for such 
widely different purposes by the Greeks that if Jews bor- 
rowed it for one association they may well have borrowed 
if for several. But except for crowning the bride, a custom 
which we shall see was very old in Judaism, I see no defi- 
nite indication of a cult crown. It is the crown as symbol 


70. From J. Germer-Durand, “Mélanges,” Revue biblique, N.S. 
XI, 1914, p. 242. Another is on the end of an ossuary shown in 
Expedition Ernst von Sieglin, Leipzig, 1908, 1, i, p. 187. For still 
another, see Savignac, Revue biblique, N.S., XXXIV, 1925, p. 261, 
where the cut is poor but decipherable. 

71. From A. Reifenberg, Paldstinensische Kleinkunst, Berlin, 
1927, p. 48, fig. 47. For a bibliography of these ossuaries, see best 
the article by H. Leclercq in F. Cabrol and Leclercq, Dictionnaire 

. XIII, pp. 22-27. 

72. From H. W. Beyer and H. Lietzmann, Die jiidische Kata- 
kombe der Villa Torlonia in Rom, pl. 4. Such a degeneration of the 
wreath appears in the Christian catacomb of Lucina in Rome: see 
Karl Lehmann, ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, fig. 50 at p. 17. That 
this is a degeneration or abbreviation of the wreath is at once clear 
from his figures 17, 18, 47, 56, etc. 

73. Frey, op. cit., no. 500. No photograph, so far as I know, 
has been published. 

74. Frey, #bid., no. 79. This also has never been published, 
and I follow Frey’s description. 


of immortality, primarily the funerary crown, which, like 
the funerary Victories, seems for the most part plainly to 
be indicated. 

If the Jews have thus painstakingly borrowed the crown, 
in order to establish its meaning for Jews, we must first 
ascertain its meaning for those from whom they took it. 
We have assumed from the first that it is the Greek wreath 
with which we are dealing in Judaism, but before discuss- 
ing the Greek symbol we may well compare for a moment 
the crown in Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

In Mesopotamia the tree was of course sacred. On at 
least two Assyrian reliefs divine figures approach the 
sacred tree carrying what appear to be round “chaplets” 
of stringed beads.”* Vague similarities to later usage can 
be seen also in the Assyrian god within the winged sun- 
disk, a figure which persisted as Ahuru Mazda in Persian 
iconography,”° and which in Hittite art often is supported 
by some sort of heavenly being on either side.’ But no real 
counterpart to the Jewish crown was important in Meso- 
potamia and Syria before the Greek conquest. 

Egypt presents a much closer analogy, for from at least 
the Eighteenth Dynasty mummies were crowned with 
leafy and flowery garlands, which must have been re- 
lated to the Egyptian hope of immortality. The subject 
was studied some time ago,’* when it was pointed out that 
crowns are described in the nineteenth chapter of the Book 
of the Dead. ‘The passage begins: “Thy father Tum has 
prepared for thee the beautiful crown of triumph, the liv- 
ing diadem which the gods love, that thou mightest live 
for ever.” The rubric at the end requires that this be said 
over a crown which is then put upon the deceased, to 
guarantee him eternal victory over his foes, dead or alive. 
But again there are difficulties. While the Egyptian crown 
itself is old,*® and its use upon mummies presupposes that it 
had value in assuring future life, still this chapter itself is 
found only in copies of the Book of the Dead which must 
be dated in the Greek period. Accordingly, this crown as a 
crown of victory may represent a Greek reinterpretation 


75. Stephen Thompson, British Museum, Photographs from 
the Assyrian Collection, London, 1872, nos. 363, 364. 

76. William H. Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Wash- 
ington, 1910, pp. 396, 399; Eduard Meyer, Reich und Kultur der 
Chetiter, Berlin, 1914, pp. 35 ff. 

77. Meyer, zbid., pl. x111. This and the examples in the preced- 
ing note were kindly suggested to me by my colleague Albrecht 
Goetze. 

78. W. Pleijte, “La couronne de la justification,” Actes du 
sixiéme congrés international des orientalistes, 1v, iii, Leyden, 
1885, pp. 1-30, with twenty-five plates. 

79. For evidence and bibliography see G. F. Hill, “crown,” in 
Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 1v, pp. 338 ff. To 
this add the vignettes published by P. Renouf in his translation, 
the “Book of the Dead,” Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, XV, 1893, pl. vill at p. 4. See also ibid., XXIX, 1907, 
pp. 279 f.; Annales du Service des Antiquités de PEgypte, xx, 
1920, p. 128. 
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of an old crown which, with the same value, had originally 
a quite different explanation. The text too is so difficult 
that different translators give quite different versions.*° 
So while it is possible that Victory and her crown came 
to be funerary symbols for the Greeks and Romans as a 
result of Egyptian influence, we may draw no such con- 
clusion from the evidence at hand. We must continue to 
assume that the Jewish Victory and crown are of Graeco- 
Roman origin. 

Into the whole story of the meanings and usages of the 
wreath in Greek and Roman art and literature we cannot, 
of course, attempt to go. Fortunately a beginning has been 
made in several studies, and we shall take from them what 
we need immediately here.** 

The meaning of the crown, or its “value,” was mani- 
fold. First as made from leafy boughs, either literally or in 
enduring metal, it brought to one who won it the divine 
power of the tree, a power which was basically that of life, 
as in the proverbial “tree of life.”** Hence the crown was 
from the beginning a vehicle, a guarantee, in some sense, 
of life. Literary references in abundance, as well as actual 
usage, show that it was also a means of catharsis, so that a 
person or animal or altar was purified by having a crown 
put upon it,** purified in many senses, including being 


80. Pleijte, loc. cit., following de Rongé and Birch, whom he 
quotes, calls it the “couronne de la justification”; but Pierret 
(quoted by Pleijte) and Ch. H. S. Davis, The Egyptian Book of 
the Dead, New York and London, 1895, p. 85, call it the “crown 
of truth-speaking” with a corresponding alteration of the sentence 
quoted, though they too make it a crown that gives immortality 
and victory over foes. E. A. W. Budge called it the “chaplet of 
Victory,” The Book of the Dead, Translation, London, 1898, 
p. 65; P. Renouf and E. Naville, The Egyptian Book of the Dead, 
Paris, 1904, p. 57, called it the “crown of triumph,” as did 
F. Cumont, Etudes syriennes, Paris, 1917, p. 67. 

81. See Saglio in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire, 1, ii, 
pp. 1520-1538; G. F. Hill in Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, 1v, pp. 342-345; Haebler in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
encyclopadie, 1V, cols. 1636-1643. For the literary evidence, the 
most important study is by Josef Kéchling, De coronarum apud 
antiquos vi et usu, Giessen, 1914 (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche 
und Vorarbeiten, x1v, 2). Jacob Klein, Der Kranz bei den alten 
Griechen: Eine religionsgeschichtliche Studie auf Grund der 
Denkmaler, Ginzburg, 1912 (Beigabe zum Jahresbericht des 
K. humanistischen Gymnasiums zu Giinzburg), lists much ar- 
chaeological material, but only from classical Greece. The remains 
from the Roman period have not, to my knowledge, been studied. 
Between Klein and Kéchling it must be said that the latter is much 
the more complete, the former more perceptive. Kéchling’s study 
is weakened by contemptuous references to the ancients as homines 
superstitiost, which at once shuts him off from any attempt to see 
with the eyes of the Greeks and Romans who used the crown. Many 
Protestants, unfortunately, sneer at Catholics for “superstition” 
because they cross themselves in the presence of death; such Prot- 
estants would be a poor source from which to learn what the 
Catholics really get from the act. 

82. See for example Plutarch, Coriolanus, 111, 3; Timoleon, 
XXVI, 1-3; Quaestiones convivales, V, iii; Kéchling, of. cit., pp. 22- 
25 


83. Kéchling, #bid., pp. 21-29, 33-35, 43; Klein, of. cit., 
pp. 10-12. 
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given the apotropaic power of warding off demons.** The 
apotropaic power probably came both from the crown’s 
leafy material and from its shape. For the crown as a circle 
evoked all the potency of the “magic circle” to protect the 
person or thing within it.*° This aspect was apparently im- 
portant in the Jewish usage when, as we have seen, the 
Jews allowed the crowns about the rosettes on their ossu- 
aries to degenerate into a pair of concentric circles, between 
which a suggestion of leaves might or might not be made. 
The crown-circle, then, guarded and enhanced the sanc- 
tity of an object upon which it was placed, but even more 
the sanctity of an object within it. So the crowns were a 
means of dedication or consecration. A man must be 
crowned to sacrifice, the victims and implements were 
crowned, as a mark of dedication quite as much as of puri- 
fication,*® and it was this meaning, dedication, which 
probably was basic in the crowning of those who took part 
in a symposium.*” Kéchling (pp. 15-21) thinks that many 
of the usages indicate also that the knot which was tied, 
and the binding, implied that it was a symbol of bondage. 
In the Jewish crowns shown above the “knot of Hercules” 
is often depicted, with exaggerated importance, as fasten- 
ing the two ends of the wreath together. This, which we 
call the “‘square knot,” is the knot that never works loose, 
and so is the symbol that the wreath is binding for eternity. 
If Kochling is right that the knot sometimes means bond- 
age in the sense of slavery, as his evidence only weakly es- 
tablishes, here it seems much more to enhance the notion 
that the “‘victor” in the tomb has the value of the crown 
eternally, or that the sacred cult implements within the 
wreath are eternally of power, or that their sanctity is eter- 
nally assured (see for example Fig. 17). 

These various meanings of the crown come out in vari- 
ous types of usage, though rarely does one meaning fully 
exclude the others. The wreath would both purify and 
dedicate an altar or temple upon which it was hung or 
carved, and if that wreath contained a sacred object, it 
would do this while it guarded the object. The two to- 
gether made a more powerful means of dedication. Such a 
“value” would carry over unbroken to Jewish synagogues 
and Christian churches. 

When used as a reward for the pagan games and for 
returning soldiers, the wreath was cathartic, as Kéchling 
(pp. 70-75) has evidence to show. It purged the victors 
of blood-guilt; it also prepared them for sacrifices in which 
they shared. So when the emperor had the perpetual wreath 
as his symbol, it meant that he was the perpetual victor and 
pontifex maximus at the same time. More than that, I sus- 


84. Kéchling, of. cit., pp. 71-73, 75-88. 

85. Ibid., pp. 8-13. 

86. Ibid., p. 30; Klein, of. cit., pp. 14 ff. 

87. Klein, tbid., pp. 26-33, is especially interesting on this 
subject. 
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pect that it suggested also his share in divine nature or 
power. 

The crown was used for weddings, and thus survived 
into both Jewish and Christian usage. Kéchling (pp. 61— 
69) describes this crown as an apotropaic symbol. Without 
excluding the apotropaic power, Klein (pp. 34-40) seems 
right in saying that it represented chiefly the dedication of 
the couple to deity, usually to a chthonic deity who, it was 
hoped, would make them fruitful. He suggests that the 
marriage crown was so little mentioned in Greek litera- 
ture because it was a matter of course. While the crown 
of the bride was the most important, the guests we,e also 
crowned, and even the doors of the new dwelling. The 
crown is still used in Christian marriage in Greece, for 
both bride and groom, but a new “explanation” is given, 
that it indicates chastity, so that one wears a crown now 
only at a first marriage. But when it appears that the 
bridal couple preserve their crowns so that they can be 
buried with them, it is hard to think that the crowns do 
not even today have deep protective, dedicatory, and life- 
giving “value” even as bridal crowns. 

Klein’s discussion®® of the crown of the athlete is most 
valuable. He points out that the material of these crowns 
was in all places twigs from trees associated with the cult 
of the dead, and that the games themselves were part of 
that cult; as such, he says, both games and crowns must be 
regarded as having religious value. 


For just as the dead come by means of the crown into relation 
with the chthonic Powers, even so the crown of victory identifies 
its mortal bearer with the apotheosized heroes, at the celebration 
of whose memory he had achieved this badge: that is, the hero, 
or the god, represented himself in the crowned contestant.*° 


This was the reason for Tertullian’s protest against the 
crown, Klein continues, namely, that the Christian must 
not, by being crowned, allow himself to impersonate the 
Olympic Zeus or another god. It also explains why he saw 
idolatry in the games themselves,** from both of which 
Klein rightly judges that throughout antiquity the games 
never lost their genuine religious value.** I strongly sus- 
pect that it was precisely the inherent potency of the crown 
and its dangerous proximity to unpardonable UBeic, the 
claiming for a mortal of divine prerogatives, which made 


88. Kéchling, of. cét., p. 69. 

89. Of. cit., pp. 57-79. 

90. Ibid., p. 60. 

g1. De corona militis, 13; De spectaculis, 11. See below, p. 153. 

g2. The religious character of the games in Greece usually is 
depreciated by modern scholars. The latest treatment of the sub- 
ject I have seen, that by M. P. Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion, 
1940, pp. 98-101, is concerned chiefly to point out that enter- 
prising salesmen made a profit from the games by setting up booths, 
a fact which to Nilsson cancels any possibility of religious value in 
the games themselves. His argument could be used to prove that 
Easter in Rome is not a religious festival because it is a time of 
harvest for Roman merchants. 


the athlete usually dedicate the crown at the local temple 
when he returned home. One wonders what, in classic 
Greek terms, this divine prerogative could have been, 
which the crown brought to the victor. Certainly it was 
not elevation to Olympus or escape from Hades. Klein 
suggests that the reward was immortality in the sense every 
Greek craved it, immortality of fame. “For the Greek 
hoped after death not for happiness but a great name: fame 
in song after death is the reward of the virtue of great 
deeds.”** This, we shall see, could easily be deepened by 
the mysteries into a hope of personal immortality. But the 
custom of refusing the crown, or laying it aside, persisted. 
The Christian would not have a pagan crown at all: and 
even the crown that, we shall see, the Christian athlete 
won in the struggle for Christ, he cast down in heaven 
before the throne of God. For the crown still implied a 
divinity that humanity could never fully, or properly, 
achieve. This was one of its persistent “values.” 

Before we come to the mystic crowns, a word must be 
said of the funerary crown.** The crowning of the corpse 
was the most important single act of a Greek funeral: at 
the burial the wreath of leafy twigs :was replaced by a gold 
one if the family could afford it, or by a diadem. In terms 
of original Hellenism, this was not a crown of victory, as 
the Egyptian may have been and certainly as was the later 
Christian crown, Klein (p. 49) thinks, nor was it the 
crown of the symposium. Rather, at death a person joined 
the chthonic powers, the BeAtiovec kal Kpeittovec. The 
mourners were not crowned, but they did wear the crown 
at the funeral meal after the burial, as though finally to 
dedicate and assimilate themselves also. Subsequent cults of 
the dead required that crowns or fillets or garlands fre- 
quently be brought to the grave. In Roman times these 
were permanently carved on the sarcophagi: the crowns 
there are still chiefly of the funereal myrtle most com- 
monly used by the classic Greeks.°® But if the crowns had 
originally this simpler meaning, as Klein insists, it is clear 
that by the Hellenistic age, certainly by imperial times, they 
had come to have the value of the crown of Victory. “The 
crown is given to the dead,” says the scholiast on Aristoph- 
anes, ‘‘as to those who have won in the contest of life.””** 


93- Klein, of. cit., p. 79. 

94. On this see Kéchling, of. cit., pp. 48-60, 91-93; Klein, 
Op. cit., pp. 40-57. 

95. Klein closes his excellent discussion by saying that the crown 
as used on Christian graves was reserved for the unmarried, and 
was a “crown of purity.” He gives no evidence for this inclusive 
statement, and I doubt if it is true. 

96. Scholion to Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 601 (ed. by W. G. 
Rutherford, London, 1896, 11, p. 198): Ltépavoe 
vekpoic Tov Biov Sinywvicpévoic; cf. Suidas, s.v. otépavoc. 
Quoted by Kéchling, of. cit., p. 52, who (p. 53) says that this is 
wrong, and that the crown is a protection against demons. I prefer 
to follow here the ancients, for this is an instance of Kéchling’s 
(p. 52) reducing all things to the terms of his homines superstitiosi. 
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It is to this value that Tertullian seems to refer when he 
says that pagans put crowns on their dead, since by wearing 
this (Aabitu) and by the rite of deification they became 
objects of worship (idols).°* We cannot take them as any- 
thing but crowns of Victory when, as so often, Victory her- 
self brings them on the sarcophagi. 

Without being able from the sources to trace the steps, 
we see that with the expanding personal implications of 
the hope of immortality the crown came gradually to ex- 
press the new hope. So, as the Dionysiacs of all kinds in- 
creasingly looked for immortality in terms of an eternal 
symposium, the crown of the dead person showed his share 
in that celestial drinking. As to crowns at Dionysiac ban- 
quets, Hill thinks that they were merely festive, Saglio that 
they represent intemperance; but evidence given by both is 
quite unconvincing. Although we can never quite believe 
it, intemperance in honor of Dionysus was for the Greek 
a true form of worship, as was festivity also; so that I can 
see no loss of religious value for the crown when it is asso- 
ciated with the festival or drunkenness of that god.°** The 
crown carried by the drunken newcomer to the next life in 
sarcophagus decoration has long been recognized to be the 
mystic “crown of life” of the Dionysiac or “Orphic” 
hope.” It was probably as a part of the “Orphic” reform 
that “sober drunkenness” became popular, and that the 
crown was believed to have the power of keeping the 
drinker sober.*”° 

The crown was common in the mysteries. It was used in 
Eleusinian initiations.*** “Orphic” plates speak of coming 
to the crown in the next life.*°? Many other such refer- 
ences could be collected,*** and indeed have been by Cu- 
mont in one of his brilliant passages.*°* The soldier initiated 
into Mithras was offered the crown but refused it promptly 
as appropriate only to the god.**® Glass cups bear inscrip- 
tions that urge one to come into Victory, and these inscrip- 


97. De corona militis, 10. 

98. The quotation from Clement, below, shows exactly what I 
mean. One recalls that the chorus was crowned in Dionysiac asso- 
ciations in the comedy: Roscher, Lexikon, 1, p. 1081, lines 14 ff. 

99. G. Calza, “Ostia . . .,” Notizie degli scavi di antichita, 
1931, p. 528, fig. 10. 

100. As in Plutarch, Quaestiones convivales, 111, i and ii; on 
“sober drunkenness” see Hans Lewy, Sobria ebrietas, Giessen, 1929. 

101. H. R. Willoughby, Pagan Regeneration, Chicago, 1929, 
Pp. 40. 

102. There is some debate as to the meaning of otégavoc in 
these passages. Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 592, 669, makes it the “circle” of 
the Blest, but this seems to me, in view of all the parallels, quite 
forced. 

103. As for example by R. Eisler, Orphisch-dionysische My- 
steriengedanken in der christlichen Antike (Vortrage der Bibliothek 
Warburg, 1, ii), Leipzig, 1925, p. 94, n. 1; pp. 112, 133, 164 ff. 

104. Etudes syriennes, pp. 63-69; and see his remarks in Syria, 
X, 1929, p. 222. 

105. Tertullian, De corona, 15. The initiate must say thereafter 
that in Mithras, or in his God, he has his crown. 


tions are surrounded by crowns: they are presumably cups 
for cult usage.*°* But most important are three witnesses, 
Apuleius, Plutarch, and Cebes, none of them considered 
by either Kéchling or Klein. 

Apuleius wrote a great allegory of sin and salvation, the 
man who by sin falls to the level of an ass, but who through 
the mystery is restored not only to humanity but divinity. 
This allegory sets forth what has been traditionally called 
the Orphic pattern of much of Plato and most of the Hel- 
lenized mysteries, according to which we, as human beings, 
are essentially divine souls fallen into human form for 
some heavenly offense. In his initiation not only does 
Apuleius’ hero come to wear “‘a crown of flowers with 
white palm leaves sprouting out on every side like rays” 
(xi, 24); but the great thing which restores him from 
ass’s condition to manhood is his eating a crown of roses: 
the crown is itself not only the reward but the means of 
salvation.*** 

Plutarch says that the souls of those who go up to the 
moon instead of sinking to Hades have there triumphant 
processions like victorious athletes (vikynoopol), wearing 
crowns called the wings of constancy. The victory is that 
of Plato’s Phaedrus, for it consists in their having subjected 
to reason the unreasoning and passionate parts of their con- 
stitutions.*’* A passage long ascribed to Plutarch but now 
to Themistius reads: 


When a man dies he is in much the position of those who are 
celebrating the greater mysteries. For this reason teleutan (to 
die) resembles teleisthai (to be initiated) in fact as well as word. 
Our whole life is but a succession of wanderings, of painful 
courses, of tortuous and endless journeyings’®® through dark- 
ness; at the end of it fears, terrors, quiverings, mortal sweats, 
and a lethargic stupor come over us and overwhelm us. But as 
soon as we are free of it a marvelous light greets us, pure regions 
and meadows receive us, where there are voices and dances and 
the solemnities of sacred words and holy sights. It is there that 
the man who has been made perfect and initiated is free and 
wanders about unrestrained: he wears a crown as he celebrates 
the mysteries (6py1aZet) and holds converse with just and pure 
souls,*?° 


Just as vividly, the Painting of “Cebes” (xx) tells how 
the pilgrim to true achievement must get away from de- 


106. F. Cumont, “Un sarcophage d’enfant trouvé 4 Beyrouth,” 
Bulletin de la société nationale des antiquaires de France, 1904, 
pp. 277-280; F. R. Louis, “Antiquités greco-romaines . . .,” 
Revue biblique, N.S., 1, 1905, p. 570. 

107. The crown is promised in x1, 6; cf. 12: Mihi coronam et 
Hercule coronam consequenter, quod tot ac tantis exanclatis labori- 
bus, tot emensis periculis deae maximae providentia alluctantem 
mihi saevissime Fortunam superarem. 

108. De facie in orbe lunae, 28 (943D). The statement is both 
Platonic and Eleusinian in the context. 

109. We are reminded of Apuleius’ ass again. 

110. Apud Stobaeus, Florilegium, iv, lii, 49 (ed. Wachsmuth 
and Hense, Berlin, 1909, Vv, p. 1089, lines 8-19). This has fre- 
quently been published as Fragment vi of Plutarch. See the note of 
Wachsmuth and Hense ad loc. 
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ceits and tragedies of all sorts and finally come by repent- 
ance to True Knowledge (émeotypn) and her attendants, 
the Virtues. From here the pilgrim proceeds to the mother 
of all these, Happiness (eU3aipovia), who, herself wear- 
ing a crown, at once crowns the pilgrim:"** 


Happiness crowns him, said he, with her own power, as do 
all the other Virtues, just as those are crowned who conquer in 
the greatest contests (dy@vec). 

And in what sort of contests has this one conquered? I asked. 

In the greatest contests, said he, and against the hugest wild 
beasts, the sort which formerly ate him up and punished him 
and enslaved him; all these he has conquered and cast from 
himself, even as he has prevailed over himself, so that these 
now are slaves to him as formerly he was to them. 

What sort of wild beasts do you mean? For I am extremely 
anxious to hear. 

First, said he, Ignorance and Error. Or do not these seem 
wild beasts to you? 

Yes, and malicious ones, said I. 

Then Pain and Grief and Love of Money and Incontinence 
and Evil of every other sort. These he conquers now instead of 
being conquered by them as before. 

Oh, marvelous accomplishments, said 1, and most beautiful 
victory. But tell me this too. What is the power of the crown 
with which you said he was crowned? 12? 

It has the power to make him happy, young man. For he who 
is crowned with this power becomes happy and blessed, a quality 
of the gods, and puts his hope of happiness not in other things, 
but in himself. 

How beautiful is the conquest you describe! 


After this experience the man is ready to be led back, like 
the one who went out of the cave of Plato, to live success- 
fully because he has learned to live intelligently. 


Tell me this too. Who are those who seem to be coming down 
from the hill there? Those of them who have been crowned 
give the impression of a sort of well being, but those without 
crowns of pain and confusion, and they seem emaciated in their 
legs and heads, and they are kept together by some woman. 

Those who wear crowns have arrived safely at Education 
(matScia), and rejoice in her companionship. But those without 
crowns have some of them been rejected by Education.*** 


That is, the whole little piece is a description of the 
mystic-religious experience as presented in the philosophic 
or gnostic terms of coming to True Knowledge (ém- 
oTyun), or Education (maidcia). But the figure of the 
crown and the Victory persists. 

The mystic crown in all these writers clearly has taken 
into itself the meaning of the funerary crown and the 
crown of the athlete and warrior, the crown of Victory, at 
the same time. We must suppose that the figure was famil- 


111. The following translates xx11,1-xxIv,1, from the text 
of K. Praechter, Leipzig, 1893. 

112. Praechter thinks the text here is defective. I have trans- 
lated the “vulgar” text as represented in R. Parson’s edition. 

113. [bid., XXVII, 1-3. 


iar in the Graeco-Roman world. To all these the crown 
brought immortality and supreme happiness. 

In gaining all these new powers, the crown probably 
never lost its old apotropaic value in keeping away evil 
demons and marauders. The mistake is to think that the 
two meanings, the deeper and the more “magical,” that 
is the more and less mature could not coexist in a single 
mind and crown. The whole complex of “values” we 
have found is really here in all these crowns. Yet it is ap- 
parent that a most important central value has remained 
constant, the value that, whatever the explanation, an ob- 
ject or a person was consecrated by being crowned, and in 
one sense or another marked as sharing in the distinctive 
prerogative of the gods or god, immortality. Such a motif 
was as obviously available for Jewish and Christian borrow- 
ing as such another motif as the thyrsus was not. For the 
thyrsus always carried its distinctive bacchic associations. 
The crown, associated with all gods and periods, was really 
a symbol in its own right, free of any specific mythological 
association. The Christian and Jew could use the crown 
as they could use the Greek words for immortality, and 
freely put their own religious connotations into the symbol 
and word alike. 

The Christians, Tertullian*** and Clement of Alexan- 
dria,**® show that the crown was a “live” symbol for them 
indeed. Tertullian tells of a Christian soldier who suffered 
martyrdom rather than wear a crown with the rest of his 
triumphant company, and the incident led Tertullian to 
write an entire treatise on the history and symbolism of the 
crown in paganism. His treatise tells little of value for the 
crown in classical tradition, but has great importance as 
we have seen in so far as it shows that, at the beginning of 
the third century, the crown of leaves was still so actively 
symbolic in paganism that at least some Christians thought 
it a profanation to use it. Clement of Alexandria at about 
the same time shows the same attitude. Yet it is probably 
while these men were writing that Jews produced both the 
Victories shown in Figures 1 and 2, and that they were 
scratching crowns on their tombstones. The only possible 
explanation of this is that those Jews, and the Christians 
who soon followed their example, were more Hellenized 
than we have ever suspected, and that, with what must 
have been full awareness of the significance of the crown, 
they took it over, not, certainly, as a sign that they were 
worshipping Victory, but to represent the hope of immor- 
tality, some sort of apotheosis after death, which they had 
learned from pagans, and were explaining in their own 
terms. 


The crown is the symbol of untroubled tranquillity [says 
Clement ].*"° For this reason they [the pagans] crown the dead, 


114. His De corona entire; see above p. 151. 
115. Paedagogus, 11, vii, 63, 4, 53 70) I-75, 2. 
116. Ibid., 11, viii, 73 (ed. Stahlin, 1905, 1, p. 201 f.). 
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and, by the same analogy, idols, and by this act bear witness to 
the dead that they exist. For Bacchi do not without crowns 
celebrate their orgies; and when once they are encircled with 
flowers, they are inflamed in accordance with the mystery.**? 
We must have no communion with demons, nor must we crown 
the living image of a God after the manner of dead idols. For 
the fair crown of amaranth*’® is laid up for those who have 
lived well. This flower the earth cannot bear; heaven alone has 
power to produce it. 


Two things are apparent here. Clement, like Tertullian, 
has no mind to be caught doing anything that would smack 
of paganism; yet he is attracted by the pagan meaning of 
the symbol, and, if he had used the crown with the dead, 
would have used it like Plutarch and Apuleius, as a symbol 
that the dead are alive, and that they are now crowned 
with the flowers of heaven, have indeed come through into 
the Christian mystery. He believes that God has the true 
crown of amaranth awaiting the faithful. We see the sym- 
bol in migration. The old “explanations” in terms of the 
old gods and myths are indignantly repudiated, while the 
new religion keeps the old symbol with its religious value 
quite unchanged. So Clement goes on to an elaborate alle- 
gory of the crown of thorns, the true Christian crown, by 
virtue of which the crown is integrated into Christian sym- 
bolism, given a new Christian mythology. But the Chris- 
tian crown still promises immortality, a share in the divine 
life, quite as did the pagan crown. For all Clement says, I 
do not think he would have objected to a crown being 
carved upon his sarcophagus, though I doubt if he was 
ready to have a winged Victory bring it to him. 

In contrast to this timidity before actual crowns, in 
symbolic language Christian mysticism had long since ac- 
cepted the crown completely. Clement’s crown of unwilt- 
ing amaranth is not a verbal reflection of Paul, but was 
amply prefigured in the “imperishable crown” (otédavoc 
agGaptoc) for which Paul strove as did contestants in 
Greek games for perishable crowns.**® The general famili- 
arity of the conception in early Christianity is apparent 
when the author of II Timothy (4:8) speaks of the 
“crown of justice” (tij¢ Sikatocuvnc), which will be 
awarded at the last judgment, and when the author of I 
Peter (5:4) speaks of the “crown of glory” (tijc 86Enc), 
a crown awaiting us in the age to come. When, further, 
the letter of James (1:12) and the Book of Revelation (2: 
10) speak of the crown of life (tic Cwijc), they do so quite 
in accord with the symbolism of Paul and the pagans alike. 
In Philippians (3:14), Paul presses forward to the “prize” 
with the same crown in mind, the mystic achievement in 
this life which is a foretaste of the eternal goal and reward 
in the next. These instances are clearly an adaptation of 


117. Mode THY TeAeTHy 
118. A mythical flower which never fades. 
119. I Corinthians 9:25. 


the crown both as it appeared in Greek religious games and 
in the Greek mystery, where it symbolized deification and 
immortality. That is, we have Paul in two passages, and 
the authors of II Timothy, James, and Revelation, all using 
the same pagan figure, but these are four authors who it is 
very hard to believe knew and drew upon each other. It is 
just as hard to believe that each of the four borrowed the 
figure for the Christian experience independently from 
paganism, even while Christians then and for a century 
and a half later were hating the pagan crowns and mys- 
teries. It is much more probable that Jews who were under 
the influence of paganism had long before taken the con- 
ception from the Greeks and naturalized it into their Juda- 
ism, rather than that each of these four early Christians 
borrowed it from paganism independently. So the Chris- 
tian passages, like the Jewish archaeological remains, force 
us back into Jewish sources of early Christian piety to look 
for a Jewish use of the crown. The Christian passages 
should have done so even without the abundant Jewish 
representations of the symbol in their art. We must ac- 
cordingly look for traces of the crown in Jewish writings. 

For an understanding of the crown in Judaism, the Old 
Testament helps us very little. It contains references to 
the crown that sound at first similar to those we have been 
meeting, but it knows no crown of victory, let alone of 
immortality. From Canticles (3:11) it would appear to 
have been the custom for a mother to crown her son on 
his wedding day,’*° and both Isaiah (28:1) and Ezekiel 
(23:42) refer to “drunkards” who put crowns on their 
heads. The assumption would naturally be that the tradi- 
tion by which Greek festal banqueters ate and drank with 
crowned heads was not restricted to Greece, but was early 
practised in Syria, and was adopted by those Jews who 
were then ready to syncretize. These passages are particu- 
larly interesting since Isaiah goes on to say that “drunk- 
ards” shall be put down, and “‘in that day shall Yahweh 
of hosts be for a crown of glory and a diadem of beauty 
unto the residue of his people” (verse 5), where we might 
suspect the same sort of transition of a symbol. For if the 
crown in Syrian paganism meant the putting on of the life 
and power of the god, then for Yahweh of hosts to be the 
crown to the faithful would seem only a change in the 
name of the god who was present in the crown. What 
neither Isaiah nor Ezekiel suggests, however, is that Israel- 
ites ever actually crowned themselves in the name of Yah- 
weh at this stage. Yet even if they did so, it still is not the 
background of the later crown of Victory, since that, in art 
representations and literary figures, seems to be a fresh 
invasion into later Judaism directly or indirectly from the 
Greek games, funerals, or mysteries. While one person can 


120. It may be an allusion to this that God crowned Israel when 
he made a covenant with her (Ezekiel 16:12). 
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be a “crown” to another in the Old Testament,’ the 
figure is really an extension of the crown as normally used 
throughout the Old Testament, which is either that of the 
priest or, more commonly, of the king.’”? The royal crowns 
of the Old Testament do, it is true, often appear in the 
New,’”* but they do not explain the Greek crown of Vic- 
tory there. 

The literature of Hellenistic Judaism, or of Judaism in 
any way affected by Greek influence, has as much more to 
our purpose as we might have hoped. It shows that Jews 
early borrowed the symbolism of the crown, especially for 
the Feast of the Tabernacles and to represent immortal- 
ity.** The ungodly, says Wisdom (2:8), want to put 
crowns of rosebuds upon their heads, but the righteous look 
rather for the traditional crown from God which is, from 
the context, immortality (5:16). Judith (15:13, cf. 3:7) 
and her company wore crowns as they danced to celebrate 
their victory, and the Jews of Alexandria after the deliver- 
ance told in III Maccabees (7:16, cf. 4:8 and Josephus, 
Antiquities, ix, 1, $358), were crowned as they 
feasted their thanksgiving. Even more official is the report 
in Jubilees (16:30) of how Abraham founded the Feast 
of the Tabernacles and commanded his successors there- 
after to celebrate it “with wreaths upon their heads,” a 
statement utterly without Old Testament justification, but 
one that goes well with Plutarch’s Quaestiones Graecae, 
1v, 6, where that Jewish feast was called directly a bac- 
chanalian one. 

Kohler says that the custom of celebrating the Feast of 
the Tabernacles with crowns on the head “obviously gave 
rise to the belief that the tabernacle feast was a Bacchic 
festival” as represented by Plutarch. But that is too easy. 
It takes no account of the fact that from this period on 
the booths themselves became bacchanalian arbors instead 
of tents. Indeed, I Maccabees (4:57) a book strongly op- 
posed to all Hellenism, tells us that at the founding of the 
first Chanukkah by Judas Maccabaeus the Jews decorated 
their own sacred temple with “crowns of gold and small 
shields” just as any pagan temple would have been deco- 
rated for a special celebration. The shields faded out of 
Jewish symbolism, unless the shield is still held by Victories 
in Figure 2, but the arbors and crowns, neither of which 
has any scriptural justification, clearly came into Judaism 
at some time and, since the change was an alteration from 


121. Proverbs 12:4; 17:6. 

122. Sanders, Jewish Encyclopedia, 1903, IV, p. 369, says that 
in the New Testament the crown symbolizes the reward of victory, 
but that in the Old Testament, with the possible exception of 
Psalm 132:18, it implies splendor and dignity. 

123. E.g., Hebrews 2:7, 9, quoting Psalm 8:5; and Revelation 
4:4, 103 6:2; etc. 

124. K. Kohler has made an excellent collection of this mate- 
rial in Jewish Encyclopedia, 1v, pp. 369 f., and from it many of 
the following references were taken. 
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tradition, presumably came in as a result of outside influ- 
ence, or borrowing from the outside. Both are conspicu- 
ously bacchic in form, so that, repugnant as the idea must 
be to orthodox Jews, it is a much more natural supposition 
than any other at hand, that Jews did borrow them from 
Dionysiacs, or from Syrian adaptations of Dionysiac sym- 
bols. Kohler himself goes on to say that the “Greek” cus- 
tom of wearing crowns at the Feast of Tabernacles cannot 
be traced with any confidence to earlier Semitic life.’*° He 
connects the Sukkah (Tabernacles) garland or crown of 
wheat with the older “crowning of the head,” but says 
that the crowning of the cup of blessing at the saying of the 
grace (a third element) may well be a “survival of the 
Greek symposium.” That is, Kohler is clearly nearer than 
he wants actually to admit to seeing a direct connection 
of the bacchic crowns (and, I may add, arbors and crowned 
drinking cups) with the Jewish Tabernacles celebration. 

E. G. Hirsch*** discusses the crowning of the bride by 
the bridegroom in Jewish marriages (a possible fourth 
bacchic borrowing), while J. D. Eisenstein,’*” under the 
caption of the “Crown of the Law,” tells how in geonic 
times the rabbi who “read the last chapter of the Penta- 
teuch in Simhat Torah had a crown of silver or gold or a 
garland of myrtle placed upon his head,” from which prob- 
ably came his title “Bridegroom of the Law.” A crown, 
derived from this he thinks, was placed permanently on 
the scroll of the Law, since on festival days it was forbidden 
to make a crown or garlands (though it may well have 
been only the protective, apotropaic crown on a sacred 
object). The crown upon the scroll is most suggestive. It 
seems to reflect a time when the rabbis were deeply op- 
posed to the introduction of the crown into Jewish cele- 
brations, but when another usage from paganism, a crown 
put upon a sacred object,’** had also come into Judaism. 

Connection between the crown of the festivals and the 
pagan crown is even more likely in view of the material 
with which Kohler concludes his section, to show that “‘the 
crowns of reward mentioned in Hellenistic and rabbinic 
literature refer to the world to come,” especially the 
crowns accorded to martyrs. At the end, Kohler quotes 
the New Testament passages already discussed, and one 
passage of Philo.**® 

We shall return to the rabbinic usage of the crown: but 
it is already becoming clear that the nearer we get to Hel- 


125. The crowns of Isaiah 28:1, already mentioned, those of 
the drunkards of Ephraim, attract him as a possible but not certain 
solution. 

126. Jewish Encyclopedia, 1v, 372; though this may be very 
old in Judaism as we saw above. 

127. Ibid. 

128. See above where Clement says that pagans put crowns on 
their idols, a statement which sounds much like the crowned cup and 
scroll of the law of Judaism. 
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lenistic Judaism, the nearer we get to the pagan and the 
Christian crowns alike. It is Philo who has the most light 
to throw on the subject. Philo was of course quite familiar 
_with the whole gamut of usages of the crown in pagan 
civilization. He makes frequent references to the crown of 
the athlete, often without figurative extension of the con- 
ception,**° or to pagan festal or religious crowns,*** as well 
as to the solar crown assumed by Gaius.*** In spite of the 
fact that he had a very low opinion of these, as will appear, 
it is important that he gives specific evidence that the Jews 
of his day put up in their synagogues, as substitutes for the 
image of their Emperor, “gilded shields and crowns [ital- 
ics mine], stelae, and inscriptions.” He even reproaches 
the Alexandrian mobs for not respecting these when they 
were sacking the synagogues, whereby he shows that he 
knew clearly that such symbols, including crowns, had 
importance in their own right: they were not “merely 
decorative.” For Philo cannot borrow the symbol from 
paganism without making it appear to himself that he is 
repudiating paganism even when he is in the very act of 
borrowing from it. What has generally been missed is that 
this paradox represents what was actually happening to 
Philo and his like under pagan influence. The more they 
appropriated, the more deeply they must seem to them- 
selves to repudiate. It is true they insist that they would 
have nothing to do with the pagan religious games and 
crowns, though in this I am not sure Philo is wholly sin- 
cere: I suspect he liked the sports of his time as many clergy- 
men like a boxing match today; *** but at least the religious 
value of the games in pagan times was anathema to him. 
Yet from that religious value a new religious value was 
coming into Judaism, to continue in Christianity. The 
process can be illustrated vividly by a few passages from 


Philo. 


By sacred contests (4y@vec) I do not mean those which men 
regard as such; they are unholy since they offer, instead of the 
utmost penalties, honors and crowns*** to violence, outrage, and 
injustice. I mean those contests which the soul has to fight out, 
wielding successfully wisdom against folly and knavery, mod- 
eration against profligacy and miserliness, courage against rash- 
ness and cowardice, and the other virtues against the antithetical 

,vices which are at variance with one another and with other 
vices too.**5 


That is, if man would be virtuous he must fight to stay 
in the Platonic or Aristotelian mean between equally vi- 
cious extremes. On this level also is Philo’s statement that 


130. De cherubim, 80 ff.; Legatio, 46. 

131. Legatio, 12. 

132. Legatio, 95, 103. 

133. See my The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt, 
New Haven, 1929, p. 2. 

134. Yéea Kal Tide, which F. H. Colson rightly translates as 
crowns from the preceding sentence: Legatio, 46. 

135. De praemiis et poenis, 52. 


man wins the Olympic crown for resisting the seductions 
of wealth.**® A much more important passage,*** too long 
to quote, begins with the idea that there are victories in 
which the victor is worse than the vanquished, such as the 
contests in vituperation, to one of which Demosthenes 
refused an invitation. So all rivalry in badness is wrong, 
and we should rush forward at once to crown our oppo- 
nents as victors if we are thus challenged to compete in 
lust, anger, or the like. We should try to get the palm and 
crown only in holy contests (ayGvec) which, he says, 
would certainly not be the contests held by the State every 
three years. For these, he goes on, consist in personal as- 
saults, which would normally get severe penalties from 
the very men who here crown the athletes for their vio- 
lence. The only sacred contest is the Olympian one, and 
that means, Philo says, not the games at Elis but “the con- 
test for winning the virtues which are divine and really 
Olympian.” Philo proceeds to describe how the contestants 
in this ay@v train for the struggle, in which there are sev- 
eral prizes, as the virtues to which men win are likewise 
graded.*** 

The process of assimilation is becoming clearer. The 
Olympian and all other actual pagan games, along with 
their leafy crowns, are savagely denounced; but the idea 
implicit in them, that spiritual progress is a desperate strug- 
gle, and its prize worth the supreme effort, is as important 
in the new religion as in the old. In Judaism, as in mystic 
paganism, the struggle is against the vices. In truly mystical 
formulation, the struggle may be against the snake of 
Eden, Pleasure, where victory may be rewarded by that 
“beautiful and glorious crown which no human assembly 
has ever bestowed.”*** This crown is given us, Philo says, 
when we have killed the serpent and spurned the body to 
the point where we marry Tamar, who is the Palm Tree, 
symbol of Victory.**° One does not know here whether to 
translate with a large or small V. Certainly Philo must have 
known that he was very close to identifying Tamar with 
the goddess Victory in the mystic sense, as some of his pre- 
cursors had identified Moses with Osiris and Musaeus.*** 

What is the prize or crown! One would expect to find 
it immortal life, if one did not know how rarely Philo 
thinks in those terms. For him the mystic culmination here 
and now is the eternal culmination, one of absorption, of 
mystic identification, to which Philo alludes by varying 


136. Quod deus sit immutabilis, 147. It is Philo the millionaire 
who is speaking. 

137. De agricultura, 110-123. 

138. Cf. De sacrifictis Abelis et Caini, 17. 

139. Legum allegoriae, ii, 108. 

140. Ibid., iii, 74. Oduap, Aric goiviE, cUuBodov 
vikn¢. Tamar the pine tree had an elaborate history in Jewish mys- 
ticism. See G. Scholem’s translation of Das Buch Bahir, Leipzig, 
1923, pp. 152-155, especially his note on p. 153. 

141. See my By Light, Light, New Haven, 1935, pp. 291 ff. 
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figures. This identification, of course, implies immortality, 
since it is union with the indestructible, but is much more 
like the absorption in Nirvana than a personal immortality 
in the Christian sense. I see no reason to think that Philo 
is in this to be considered typical of all Hellenistic Jews. We 
are simply presented with his evidence alone, and he was 
so much concerned with the mystic union that he largely 
ignored the question of immortality as it was usually con- 
ceived. At this students of the history of mysticism will 
not be surprised.*** Other Hellenistic Jews might well 
have thought more simply that the crown was immortal 
life. 

For Philo, as for Cebes, the crown is the crown of mys- 
tic achievement: it is Knowledge in the highest sense, by 
which we recognize our ignorance, recognize that God 
alone is wise: we get this prize of Knowledge only at the 
end of the race of life (td otadiov tod Biod).*** Or the 
reward is vision of God (Spacic §e00), perpetual vision of 
the Existent One dei dv).*** Again, the crown 
means that to the winner is given, as Philo says, “that living 
being whose nature is a mixture of the mortal and the im- 
mortal, even the Anthropos, the Man, who is neither iden- 
tical with nor different from the man himself who receives 
him.”**° To be “given the Anthropos” who is and is not 
oneself means to be raised into identity with the God-man 
who is a mixture of mortal and immortal; it means to be- 
come the Anthropos, a word which to Philo meant the 
Logos. The conception closely resembles that of Paul, that 
the “prize” given to the victor in the Christian contest is 
that “of the upward calling of God in Christ Jesus.”**° 
Isaac, who won the victory without a struggle**” “goes 
forth desiring only to be alone with God.”*** That is, to 
use pagan language, the man who wins in this struggle, 
Philo admits, is deified in so far as any mortal can be dei- 
fied. But at this point Philo has the same reservation as 
the author of Revelation. In Revelation one of the most 
famous scenes is that where the four and twenty elders 
cast down their crowns before the throne of God (4:10). 
So Philo bids him whose hopes have been fulfilled to crown 
God, not himself.*** Still, the crown keeps its old value of 


142. This is hardly the place for a digression on Philo’s views 
of immortality. See my “Philo on Immortality,” The Harvard 
Theological Review, XXXIX, 1946, pp. 85-108. 

143. De migratione A brahami, 133-135. In 134 Colson trans- 
lated p6vncic as “good sense,” but the context demands the more 
mystical interpretation, which a glance at H. Leisegang, Indices ad 
Philonis Alexandrini opera, Berlin, 1926, s.v., will justify. 

144. De praemiis et poenis, 27. Since in the Platonic tradition 
the highest knowledge is a vision (of the forms, in Plato’s own 
writings), this is only a variant of the foregoing. 

145. Ibid., 13 ff. 

146. Philippians 3:14. 

147. Praemiis et poenis, 31; cf. my By Light, Light, pp. 153- 
160. 

148. Quod deterius potiori insidiari solea’, 29. 

149. De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, 53. This Hellenistic crown is 


deification, even to the Mithraic refusal to accept the 
crown, on the ground that God alone is divine. 

Here is the background of the surprising New Testa- 
ment figure. Without the slightest consciousness of bor- 
rowing from paganism, but with every expression of scorn 
for pagan religious practices, Philo (and many with him 
in Hellenistic Judaism) has taken for himself the pagan 
religious pattern, taken it, of course in the mystical sense 
that thoughtful pagans saw in the crowning of the mystes 
in pagan initiations. As such the crown still has for him its 
old “value,” that of identification with the divine nature. 
Philo has justified this appropriation by finding the idea in, 
of course by reading it back into, passages of the Old Testa- 
ment. Even with Victory Philo is willing to have the sacred 
marriage if he may call Victory Tamar. I strongly suspect 
that when the crown first came into the celebration of the 
Feasts of Chanukkah and Tabernacies in the Temple, and 
when the wine cups were first crowned, the meaning was 
also much more mystical than we can now demonstrate. 

The continuance of this figure of speech by Christianity 
was inevitable, and it was equally inevitable that as a next 
step within Judaism itself the crown should appear repre- 
sented on Jewish graves and synagogues, eventually on 
Christian graves and churches. The “value” of the crown, 
however, persisted unchanged through all the successive 
rejections of pagan “explanations.” Such a putting of Jew- 
ish cult objects within the crown would have been impos- 
sible if the crown had not become actively symbolic in its 
own right to the Jews themselves. Even today the crown 
is of deep importance to the Jews to mark the sanctity of 
an object. A scroll of the Law is never taken out of the 
Shrine on the Sabbath without being formally crowned. It 
is just possible that the last survival of the pagan crown, 
worn at meals and at religious rites, is the present Jewish 
head covering, worn by men on all sacred occasions, in- 
cluding meals, an object whose origin has been sought in 
vain.’ If that is so, it would be only one more stage in the 
persistence of a symbol. 

In all of this material, we have found that it was as we 
approached more Hellenized Judaism that the crown ap- 


strikingly different from the crowns which the faithful rabbinic 
Jew gives to God according to the Babylonian Talmud (Chagigah, 
13b), for there it is said that the prayers of men become crowns of 
God as God answers them. 

150. Nothing in rabbinic literature makes the traditional Jewish 
practice of covering the head at meals and at devotion obligatory. 
It is a custom that has come into Judaism from some popular source, 
and is sanctified by the doing. So it has become one of the chief 
points of dispute between Reformed and Orthodox or Conservative 
Jews. One guess has been that the custom arose in Babylonia, and 
there are many other guesses, but nothing is known. See the anony- 
mous article, “Head, covering of,” Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 
V, pp. 262 ff.; G. Deutsch and K. Kohler, “Bareheadedness,” Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia, 1, pp. 530-533; B. Heller, “Barhauptigkeit,” 
Encyclopaedia Judaica, 11, cols. 1071-1074. These authors give 
further bibliography. 
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peared more actively symbolic. In contrast, references to 
the crown in normative or rabbinic Judaism show a marked 
decline of its force, so much so that it is hard to believe 
that the legally minded rabbis would ever have taken the 
lead in putting the symbol upon Jewish synagogues and 
graves. True, there have been invasions of the crown into 
Jewish ritual which we have already mentioned. And 
occasional statements definitely recall the Hellenistic 
crown, such as Rab’s “‘favorite saying”’ about the world to 
come, that in heaven is no eating, drinking, or procreation, 
or business, to say nothing of any sins, but only the “right- 
eous sitting enthroned, their crowns on their heads, enjoy- 
ing the luster of the Shekinah.”*** Twice, also, the Baby- 
lonian Gemara quotes R. Eliezar, who said in R. Chanina’s 
name, ‘“The Lord shall be a crown upon the head of every 
righteous man,” an unexplained paraphrase of Isaiah 28: 
5.15? But these sporadic passages only emphasize that such a 
conception had no literal importance for the rabbis. True, 
the “crowns of glory” are mentioned in the Testament of 
Benjamin (iv, 1),*°* yet it seems like a passage out of mys- 
tic Judaism when we read in the Testament of Levi (viii, 
1-10) that “seven men in white raiment” came in a vision 
to invest Levi with his insignia of priesthood, including the 
crown. But with these vague echoes of Old Testament 
figures of speech, such as the crown of priesthood, we feel 
a sharp contrast when in the Hellenized IV Maccabees the 
martyrs speak of their tortures in terms of the gymnasium, 
for the tortures are contests in which they will win a 
crown.*** 

It is much more natural to suppose that traces of the 
crown, which seem Greek, were forced upon the rabbis 
from popular Hellenized Jewish borrowings rather than 
that the rabbis themselves did the borrowing, or ever fully 
approved of it.’** Interestingly, in later Judaism the crown 


151. Babylonian Talmud: Tractate Berakot, 17a, translated by 
A. Cohen, 1921, p. 112. 

152. Babylonian Talmud: Tractate Sanhedrin, 111b; Megillah, 
15b. 

153. Mentioned there before any of the New Testament pas- 
sages, says R. H. Charles, Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
London, 1908, p. 203, with his usual confidence about dates. 

154. See IV Maccabees 11:20; 13:43 15:29; 17:15, 16: the 
martyrs are called ci¢ yuuvaciav mévwy, and to ay@vec. 

155. In the second century there was a tradition that at the fall 
of Jerusalem the rabbis decreed against the use of crowns as worn 
by grooms at their weddings (drums were prohibited at the same 
time). A few years later brides were also forbidden to wear crowns, 
and a new order was sent out against anyone’s teaching his son the 
Greek language (Babylonian Talmud: Tractate Sotah, 49a). This 
is recorded in the Mishna: approximately from the same time rabbis 
are quoted in the Gemara who show that many of even that group 
tended to soften the prohibition by making it apply only to certain 
kinds of crowns. Gittin, 7a, discusses the same tradition, and shows 
that by the late third century one rabbi (Chisda), at least, had con- 
trived to justify the prohibition by quoting Ezekiel 21:31. But the 
passage also shows that the resistance continued, and that Jews 
still wove wreaths for their daughters’ weddings. The instance is 
one of the rare survivals of what must have been a great fight, the 
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has again an important place only in the mystic literature, 
literature which fascinated many rabbis, but at which they 
officially always frowned, a literature that begins in lost 
Greek roots and ends in Kabbala and its descendants. Here 
the machinery is in large part that of a series of heavens, 
with thrones and graded companies of angels, and in this, 
as in the New Testament Book of Revelation, the crowns 
are of great importance, both as worn by heavenly beings 
of all sorts,*** and as the reward of the righteous.**” Indeed 
in this tradition in Judaism the crown finally becomes the 
highest of all Sephiroth, or emanations from God, almost 
a being itself.*** 

Such is the process of assimilation: the crown seems to 
have become Jewish, as it became Christian, by shedding 
completely its pagan mythology but keeping its basic value 
unchanged. Whether the Jews who put this symbol on 
their graves and synagogues were profoundly mystical, or 
were only hoping that Judaism would take them to immor- 
tality after death, the symbol itself must, for Jews as for 
pagans and Christians, have represented the fulfillment of 
their religious aspirations, their hope in Judaism. We have 
seen the crown go from primitive tree identification to be- 
coming a sign of life and victory, first in games, then in 
relationship with the gods, then in funerals, then in deep 
mystic meaning, all within paganism. Thence the symbol 
went over into Judaism and Christianity, and though all 
its former explanations were indignantly repudiated, it still 
meant at the end what it had meant at the beginning, the 
coming, in one sense or another, into divine and immortal 
life. So it is natural to suppose that the Victories of Fig. 2, 
which hold up the Menorah on a sarcophagus, attest the 
power of Judaism to lead the dead safely into future happi- 
ness. The consummation of this the Jews represented in 
their catacomb (Fig. 1), by having Victory, with a palm 


rabbis against popular Jewish adaptation of much that was appeal- 
ing in pagan religious practice. For while the wearing of nuptial 
wreaths was, as we have seen, probably very old in Judaism, by 
this time all Jews must have associated that wreath with the crown 
of Victory they were representing in their art. That the use of 
drums and the learning of the Greek language were prohibited in 
the same breath with the crowns supports such an interpretation. 

156. See for example IJ] Enoch (edited by H. Odeberg, Cam- 
bridge, 1928), xii—xiv; xviii, 1-23. 

157. Ascension of Isaiah, vii, 22; viii, 26. In ix, 10-18, 24-26, 
where the document is touched by a Christian hand, the Old Testa- 
ment saints are said to have had to wait for the Christian redemp- 
tion before they could put.on the heavenly robes and crowns await- 
ing them. II Esdras 2:42-48, a passage found only in the Latin 
version, seems also a late Christian picture of the crowning of 
the saints by Christ. 

158. The earliest reference to this famous conception which I 
know is in Das Buch Bahir, translated by G. Scholem, pp. 96, 104. 
See also his Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, Jerusalem, 1941, 
p. 210. I have been unable to trace the passage quoted from the 
Zohar by J. D. Eisenstein in the Jewish Encyclopedia, 1v, p. 372, 
where he says that the Zohar describes seats surrounded with crowns 
which are prepared for the righteous in paradise thirty days before 
their death. 
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in her hand, crown a naked young man. Indeed, with all 
the evidence before us it is hard to believe that the inner 
shrines of the two temples painted in the synagogue at 
Dura, with the Victories on their acroteria, represented the 
Jewish temple as conceived by the rabbis of the time, or 
of any time. Just as little did it reflect rabbinic sentiment 
when Aaron (Fig. 6) ministers at the sacrifice clad in a 
robe covered with Victories and Erotes.**® The conclu- 


159. When in Babylonian Talmud: Bikkurim, iii, 3, it is men- 
tioned that the bull of sacrifice had an olive crown on his head, we 
are reminded of the garland about the bull in the various scenes 
of sacrifice depicted at Dura. If the rabbi who said this was not 


sion seems forced upon us that the temple and priest of these 
scenes alike were those of the allegory of Hellenized Jews, 
who hoped by the ministry of Judaism to be met at the end 
by a messenger of God, call her Victory, Eros, Tamar, the 
Anthropos, or what you will, who would give them the 


crown of life. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


speaking from some such picture as those at Dura, but the bull of 
sacrifice in the temple had actually been crowned in this way, that 
would only date the Hellenistic influence back farther, along with 
the crowns put on the temple by Judas Maccabaeus. 
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IS THE EWER OF SAINT MAURICE 
D’AGAUNE A WORK OF 
SASANIAN IRAN? 


MEHMET AGA-OGLU 


I 


OR almost a century constant attempts have been 

made to find a proper place for the famous ewer of 

Saint Maurice d’Agaune in Valais in the artistic 
development of two continents — Europe and Asia. But so 
far no agreement has been arrived at by students concern- 
ing the origin and date of this extraordinary monument of 
mediaeval decorative art. This is mainly because the ewer 
stands somewhat isolated among known enameled works, 
both of the West and the East; that its history has been 
tied to a tradition connected with two great personalities, 
Charlemagne and Harun al-Rashid; and above all because 
of the confusion created by contradictory divergences of 
opinion. 


1. J. D. Blavignac, Histoire de architecture sacrée du quatriéme 
au dixiéme siécle dans les anciens évéchés de Genéve, Lausanne et 
Sion, Paris-London-Leipzig, 1853, pp. 157 ff. Ch. Lenormant, “An- 
ciennes étoffes. De l’étoffe conservé 4 la couture du Mans. — De 
létoffe dite de S. Mesme 4 Chinon,” Mélanges d’archéologie, d’his- 
toire et de littérature, Paris, 1853, p. 126. J. Labarte, Histoire des 
arts industriels au moyen age et Vépoque de la renaissance, Paris, 
1864, III, p. 540, and second edition, Paris, 1875, 111, p. 79. The 
opinion of F. Bock, “Ober die christlichen Messkinnchen,” Mit- 
teilungen der k. k. Central-Commission, Vienna, 1X, 1864, remains 
unknown to me, since this volume of the publication is not avail- 
able in the libraries of New York City. E. Aubert, Trésor de l’ab- 
baye de Saint-Maurice d’A gaune, Paris, 1872, 1, p. 160. This is a 
very rare book. There is a second edition of the text printed in 
1873, in which the ewer is discussed on p. 82. The opinion of E. 
Aubert has been repeated by H. Leclercq in his article, “Charle- 
magne,” in Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 
Paris, 1913, 111, p. 743, note 5. J. R. Rahn, Geschichte der bilden- 
den Kiinste in der Schweiz, Ziirich, 1876, p. 118. Ch. de Linas, 
Les ortgines de Porfévrerie cloisonnée, Arras-Paris, 1877-87, 1, 
pp. 248 ff. N. Dieulafoy, L’Art antique de la Perse, Paris, 1884-5, 
V, p. 1593 see also his Art in Spain and Portugal (Ars Una: Species 
Mille. General History of Art), New York, 1913, p. 23. A. Ilg, 
“Goldschmiedekunst,” in Geschichte der technischen Kiinste, ed. B. 
Bucher, Berlin and Stuttgart, 1886, 11, p. 204. E. Molinier, 
L’Emaillerie, Paris, 1891, p. 74 f., also his Histoire générale des 
arts appliqués Vindustrie du @ la fin du XVIII° siécle, tv. 
L’Orfévrerie religieuse et civile, Paris, 1900, p. 79. N. Kondakoff, 
Geschichte und Denkmaler des byzantinischen Emails, Frankfurt 
am Main, 1892, p. 216. J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, “Les influences 


Actual art historical consideration’ of the ewer began in 
the middle of the last century and has continued almost 
without interruption until recent years. During this long 
period, some twenty-five students have expressed their 
views, some being noncommittal and others specific, and it 
has been believed that: (1) the ewer is Oriental and of 
the ninth century; (2) it is an Occidental copy of an Ira- 
nian original; (3) the body of the ewer is of Byzantine ori- 
gin, but that the enameled disks and plaques are of Oriental 
workmanship; (4) its body was made in the West and 
the enamels are imitations of Islamic originals; (5) it is 
Carolingian; (6) or a Carolingian copy of an Oriental 
original; (7) Sicilian or a Venetian copy of a Byzantine 
original of the eleventh or even twelfth century; (8) By- 


orientales,” in A. Michel, Histoire de Part, Paris, 1905, 1, p. 401. 
S. Guyer, Die christliche Denkmdler des ersten Jahrtausend in der 
Schwetz, Leipzig, 1907, p. 102 f. G. Schwarzenski, “Das byzan- 
tinische Kunstgewerbe des Mittelalters,” in [llustrierte Geschichte 
des Kunstgewerbes, ed. G. Lehnert, Berlin, 1907-1909, 1, p. 184. 
L’Abbé Marius Besson, Amtiquités du Valais, Fribourg (Suisse), 
1910, p. 23. O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, 
Oxford, 1911, p. 496. Sir Martin Conway, “The Treasury of 
S. Maurice d’Agaune,” The Burlington Magazine, xxi, 1912, 
p. 269. P. Clemen, Die romanische Monumentalmalerei in den 
Rheinlanden, Diisseldorf, 1916, p. 716. E. H. Zimmermann, 
Vorkarolingische Miniaturen (Denkmdler deutscher Kunst, it. 
Sektion. Malerei), Berlin, 1916, p. 32. M. Rosenberg, Zellen- 
schmelz, 111. Die Friihdenkmdler (Geschichte der Goldschmiede- 
kunst auf technischer Grundlage), Frankfurt am Main, 1922, 
pp. 22 ff. O. von Falke, “Zellenschmelz,” Belvedere, 1, 1922, 
p. 158. H. Peirce and R. Tyler, Byzantine Art (Kai Khosru Mono- 
graphs on Eastern Art), London, 1926, p. 35. G. Migeon, Manuel 
dart musulman. Arts plastiques et industriels, Paris, 1927, 
p. 20. J. Ebersolt, “L’Aiguiére de Saint Maurice en Valais,” Syria, 
IX, 1928, p. 39. A. Grabar, Recherches sur les influences orientales 
dans Part balkanique (Publication de la Faculté des Lettres de 
PUniversité de Strasbourg, Fasc. 43), Paris, 1928, p. 36. M. Mar- 
gulies, “Cloisonné Enamel,” in 4 Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. 
Pope and Phyllis Ackerman, London and New York, 1938, 1, 
p. 782. Evidently first in his dissertation entitled Der Schatz von 
St. Maurice, Zelleneinlage und Zellenschmelz in einem K loster- 
schatz des friihen Mittelalters, Vienna, 1932. This work is not ac- 
cessible to me. Cf. also J. Pijoan, Summa Artis. Historia general 
del arte, Madrid-Barcelona, 1931, 11, p. 525. 
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Fics. 1 AND 2. Abbey of Saint Maurice d’Agaune in Valais: 
Art and Ebersolt) 


Fic. 3. Enameled Disk of the Ewer Reproduced in Fig. 1 
(After Rosenberg) 
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Fic. 4. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art: Fic. 5. Leningrad, State Hermitage: 
Miniature Vase from the Golden Necklace, Cyprus Silver Ewer, Byzantine 
(enlarged). (Courtesy of the Metropolitan Mu- 

seum) 
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zantine; (9) Byzantine, but made to Oriental specifica- 
tion; (10) a barbarian work probably originating in the 
Balkans; (11) Alexandrian of the sixth century; (12) 
early Islamic; and finally (13) Sasanian. 

This summary of opinions shows how controversial are 
the ascriptions of the ewer to various periods and artistic 
cultures. Moreover, there is still a tendency to accept the 
popular tradition noted above as a historical possibility. 
Above all, it demonstrates that the problem, in spite of con- 
tinuous discussion, is far from being settled. This is a cir- 
cumstance hardly comprehensible in view of the present 
state of our knowledge in matters of art historical develop- 
ment of the East and the West. The studies of Sasanian, 
Islamic, and Byzantine art since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century have advanced in their scope to such an extent 
that it is scarcely permissible to toss around assertions 
which, in most cases, are not based on a sound comparative 
study. 


II 


The tradition that the ewer was presented to Charle- 
magne by Harun al-Rashid is, of course, devoid of his- 
torical foundation. We are well informed about the diplo- 
matic relations between the ‘Abbasid Caliph and the King 
of the Franks.” In the year 797 an embassy composed of 
two Franks, Lontfrid and Sigismond, and a Jew by the 
name of Isaac, evidently an interpreter, was sent by the 
emperor to Baghdad. Of these, only Isaac reached the 
‘Abbasid court (the two Franks had died en route), and 
returned in 802 to Aix-la-Chapelle, bringing presents 
from Harun al-Rashid, among which was an elephant 
named Abu’l-‘Abbas. The friend and biographer of 
Charlemagne, Eginhard, recorded the arrival of Isaac 
with the following words: “Ipsius anni mense Iulio, 13 
Kalend. Augusti, venit Isaac cum elefanto et caeteris 
muneribus, quae a rege Persarum missa sunt, et Aquisgrani 
omnia imperatori detulit. Nomen elefanto erat Abulabaz.”* 

Several years later, in 807, an ambassador of Harun 
al-Rashid, ‘Abd Allah, in the company of two representa- 
tives of Thomas, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, arrived at 
the capital of the Franks, bringing the customary presents. 
Eginhard described these presents in some detail: 


Radbertus, missus imperatoris, qui de oriente revertebatur, 
defunctus est, et legatus regis Persarum, nomine Abdella, cum 


2. V. Barthold, “Karl Velikii i Harun ar-Rashid,” Kristianskii 
Vostok, 1, 1912, pp. 69 ff.; A. Vasiliev, “Karl Velikii i Harun ar- 
Rashid,” Vizantiiskii Vremennik, xx, 1913, pp. 63 ff.; L. Bréhier, 
L’Eglise et Porient au moyen age, Les croisades, Paris, 1928, 
pp. 23 ff., and J. Ebersolt, Orient et occident, Paris and Brussels, 
1928, p. 48 f. 

3. Annales, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, ed. G. H. Pertz, 
Hanover, 1826, 1, p. 190. For the English translation of this ac- 
count, see E, Adler, Jewish Travelers, London, 1930, p. 1. 


monachis de Hierusalem, qui legatione Thomae patriarchae 
fungebantur, quorum nomina fuere Georgius et Felix ad im- 
peratorem pervenerunt, munera deferentes quae praedictus rex 
imperatori miserat, id est papilionem et tentoria, atrii mirae 
magnitudinis et pulchritudinis; erant enim omnia bissina, tam 
tentoria quam et funes eorum, diversis tincta coloribus, Fuerunt 
praeterea munera praefati regis pallia sirica multa et preciosa, 
et odores atque unguenta et balsamum; nec non et horologium 
ex auricalco arte mechanica miriface compositum, in quo duo- 
decim horarum cursus ad clepsidram vertebatur, cum totidem 
aereis pilulis, quae ad completionem horarum decidebant, et 
casu suo subiectum sibi cimbalum tinnire faciebant, additis in 
eodem eiusdem numeri equitibus, qui per duodecim fenestras 
completis horis exiebant, et inpulsu egressionis suae totidem 
fenestras, quae prius erant apertae, claudebant; nec non et alia 
multa erant in ipso horologio, quae nunc enumerare longum 
est. Fuerunt praeterea inter praedicta munera candelabra due 
ex auricalco mirae magnitudinis et proceritatis; quae omnia in 
Aquense palacio ad imperatorem delata sunt.* 


Now it is conspicuous that among the objects presented 
no mention is made of gold or even of silver objects. With 
the exception of the clock, the items brought from the 
Caliph were of not too great material value, and if there 
actually were any precious pieces, such as the ewer of Saint 
Maurice, most certainly they would not have escaped the 
attention of the annalist. The ewer also could not have 
been among the presents brought by Isaac, for the simple 
reason that the Caliph could hardly have entrusted such 
a valuable object to a minor surviving member of an em- 
bassy. Even if the ewer was brought by him, we could ex- 
pect some kind of reference to it in the annals of Eginhard 
or other contemporary writers. Thus there can be no doubt 
that the tradition in question is one of those popular legends 
that surround the great personality of Charlemagne. But 
our ewer is not the only object considered as being a present 
of Harun al-Rashid. The chess pawn of ivory, formerly in 
the treasury of Saint Denis, and now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, has also been traditionally attributed to the same 
caliph and emperor.* So has the ivory olipliant preserved 
at Aix-la-Chapelle.® One can cite endless parallel attribu- 
tions of valuable objects to great personalities. Was not 
the sixth-century Sasanian golden dish encrusted with cut 
glass, called ““Tasse de Salomon” by its mediaeval guard- 
ians in the Abbey of Saint Denis, considered as a presenta- 
tion to the celebrated abbey by one of the descendants of 

4. Eginhard, Annales, p. 194. 

5. Catalogue de l’exposition orientale. Bibliothéque Nationale, 
May-June, 1925, p. 80, no. 363, pl. xvi. See also G. Migeon, 
op. cit., 1, p. 364 f., and I. Orbeli and K. Trever, Shatrang. Kniga 
o shakhmatakh, Leningrad, 1936, p. 143. 

6. H. Floss, Geschichtliche Nachrichten iiber die Aachener 
Heiligthiimer, Bonn, 1855, p. 166 f.; X. Barbier de Montault, Le 
trésor du Déme d’Aix-la-Chapelle, Tours, 1877, p. 6. For other 
objects attributed to Charlemagne, see A. Weixlgartner, Geschichte 
im Widerschein der Reichskleinodien, Baden-Leipzig, n.d., p. 24 f., 
and about a Mamluk glass likewise attributed to the Emperor, H. 
Leclerq, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 111, 
p- 751. 
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Charlemagne, Charles the Bold?’ The best testimony to 
the fact that the Saint Maurice ewer could not have been 
in the possession of Charlemagne, but was brought to the 
West long after the death of the illustrious emperor, is 
offered by the ewer itself. 


Ill 


The ewer of Saint Maurice (Figs. 1 and 2) is 30.3 cm. 
high; its body is formed by two convex disks, each framed 
by borders which are attached to a rather broad ring-like 
central section. It stands on a plain, tapering foot of a late 
date. The straight, slightly tapering neck is in the shape of 
an irregular octagon, terminating in a trilobed mouth and 
a lid. The handle curves from the opening of the mouth 
and drops onto the ring-like central section, and has a 
thumb-knob in the shape of a serrated leaf. The two con- 
vex side disks (measuring 11.3 cm. in diameter), four rec- 
tangular plaques on the ring-like central section, and four 
such plaques on the neck are decorated with cloisonné 
enamel. Two small plaques, one on each side of the lower 
part of the ring-like section immediately above the foot, are 
not enameled, but decorated with chased foliage. These 
plaques are likewise of late date. The borders framing the 
disks have two rows of five- and seven-lobed leaves, exe- 
cuted by chasing. These are interrupted at nearly regular 
intervals by eight large irregularly shaped sapphires, en- 
crusted in cloisonné manner, and surrounded by a row of 
granules. Identical precious stones are also set on the ring- 
like section of the body. The handle has been ornamented 
with two rows of chased leaves. Rows of granules frame 
the enameled disks, plaques, the handle, and the neck, 
where there are additional undulating scrolls also formed 
of granules. Finally, the outer edge of the borders framing 
the convex sides are outlined by semi-circlets, likewise of 
granules. 

The enamels are of deep colors and a variety of shades. 
“The dominating colors are emerald green and deep blue. 
The former is translucent and has been used for the back- 
ground. The colors of the designs are brick red, garnet red 


’ (inclining toward purple), lapis lazuli and turquoise blue, 


yellow, and white. 

The lower part of the ewer has been repaired at some 
undeterminable date, possibly after its entry into the Abbey 
of Saint Maurice. The cause of this repair remains un- 
known, and any suggestion is superfluous. J. Ebersolt 
thinks this was done when the ewer received the relics.° 
M. Rosenberg goes so far as to assume that the ewer en- 
tirely lost its original shape because it supposedly arrived 


7. E. Babelon, Catalogue des camées antiques . . . de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, 1897, pp. 213 ff., no. 374. 

8. The mouth is at present covered with a lump of wax to pro- 
tect the relics within the ewer. 


9. Of. cit., p. 25. 


in the West in a broken condition, and a goldsmith, by 
putting together the still usable parts and adding some new 
ones, gave to the ewer its present appearance.’° M. Rosen- 
berg exaggerates the extent of the repair and, for reasons 
to be presented later, his view, as such, is not acceptable. 

It is apparent that the repair caused some insignificant 
alteration in the lower region of the ewer. Allusion has al- 
ready been made to the foot as being of a late date. I am 
inclined to presume that it was originally not of a ring 
but of a rectangular shape, similar to that of the ewer in 
the State Hermitage, reproduced in Figure 5. Hence it must 
have covered a larger area of the ring-like section of the 
body. During the substitution of the smaller foot for the 
original one, bare spaces were inevitably left on both sides, 
which subsequently were covered with plaques containing 
chased foliage, stylistically not chiming with the rest of 
the decoration. Also, both enameled disks suffered some- 
what from this repair."* I think M. Rosenberg is justified 
in suggesting that a small segment has been cut off from 
each disk. To demonstrate this, he reconstructed the miss- 
ing section of the disk with two lions (see Fig. 3 on which 
M. Rosenberg’s addition is shown). It can be seen clearly 
in the reproduction of the ewer that there is actually an 
empty space between the lower straight edge of the disk 
and the border above the foot. Obviously this space was 
originally covered with the missing segment, but is now 
partly occupied by granules and by the sapphire, which has 
been shifted to a higher position in order both to give space 
to the new foot and to mask the defect. The slight damage 
and subsequent repair seem to have affected likewise one 
of the enameled plaques on the ring-like section (see Fig. 
2). This minor repair, it should be emphasized, in no way 
mutilated the entire ewer, which most positively retains its 
original shape. 

It has been observed already by S. Guyer,’? and later 
by J. Ebersolt,’* that the body of the Saint Maurice ewer 
has a shape resembling that of the Saint Menas ampullae. 
These ampullae belong to the type of vessel generally 
classified as a “pilgrim’s flask.” The history of the type 
reaches back into great antiquity, and the questions of its 
origin and diffusion are beyond the immediate interest of 
this paper, but a brief observation is necessary for our 
thesis. Widely known all over the old continents, they fall 
into three principal groups: (1) flasks formed of two con- 
vex sides joining each other directly and surmounted by a 
short neck flanked by two loop-like handles; (2) flasks 
formed of two flat sides attached to a ring-like central 
section with the same neck and handles; and (3) flasks 


10. Of. cit., p. 25. 

11. J. Ebersolt, of. cit., p. 36, is of the opinion that the enamels 
are intact. 

12. Loc. cit. 

13. Op. cét., p. 38. 
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with a similar ring-like central section, neck, and handles, 
but with convex sides. Flasks of the first group were manu- 
factured in Egypt as early as the eighteenth dynasty (1447- 
1375 B.c.).’* Their presence has been recorded also all 
over the Near East. To mention only a few examples of 
various periods, reference can be made to the flasks — 
brought to light by the archaeological excavations of the 
University of Michigan at Seleucia on the Tigris — be- 
longing to the Parthian period,** or to a similar piece, but 
of the Islamic period and of Syrian origin, in the museum 
of the American University of Beirut.*® To this group be- 
long most of the so-called Saint Menas flasks. Of remote 
historical origin also are the flasks of the second group. The 
addition of a central ring-like section was, of course, intro- 
duced to enlarge the capacity of the vessel. These flasks 
occur in Mesopotamia during the Parthian period,*’ and 
continued to be produced in Syria and elsewhere well into 
the fourteenth century and possibly later.** Equally, if not 
more, popular were the flasks of the third group, which 
interest us the most. The excavations at Susa,**® Seleucia,”° 
and Byblos™ yielded representative examples of this group. 
A great number of such “pilgrim’s flasks” are known to 
have been manufactured during the Islamic centuries in 
Damascus,” Baalbek,?* Homa,** and other centers of 
Syrian pottery production. 

The type of “‘pilgrim’s flask” did not remain unknown 
to the West, either, and all three groups are represented, 


14. W. M. Flinders Petrie, Qurneh (British School of Archaeol- 
ogy in Egypt and Egyptia:t Research Account), London, 1909, 
pl. XLII, nos. 742 and 743; or Fr. W. von Bissing, Fayencegefasse 
(Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire), 
Vienna, 1902, nos. 3626, 3628, 3672 and 3673. 

15. N. C. Debevoise, Parthian Pottery from Seleucia on the 
Tigris, Ann Arbor, 1934, p. 102, figs. 302 and 303, pl. v. For 
further Parthian flasks from Nineveh, see R. C. Thompson and 
R. W. Hutchinson, “Excavations on the Temple of Nabi at Nine- 
veh,” Archaeologia, LXXIX, 1929, p. 138, pl. LIV, nos. 187-189. 

16. F. E. Day, “Some Islamic Pilgrimbottles,” Berytus, 11, 1935, 
p. 7, pl. Iv. 

17. N. C. Debevoise, of. cit., p. 104, fig. 305. 

18. F. E. Day, of. cit., p. 6, pl. 11. 

19. J. de Morgan, Délé gation en Perse. Mémoires, Paris, 1900, 
I, p. 60, fig. 25. 

20. N. C. Debevoise, of. cit., p. 9, figs. 4, 304 and 315. 

21. M. Dunand, “La sixiéme campagne des fouilles de Byblos,” 
Syria, 1X, 1928, pl. Liv, no. 53. 

22. J. Sauvaget, Poteries syro-mésopotamiennes du XIV° siécle 
(Documents d’études orientales de P Institut francais de Damas, 1), 
Paris, 1932. 

23. Fr. Sarre, Keramik und andere Kleinfunde der islamischen 
Zeit von Baalbek. Sonderabdruck aus dem III. Bande der Baalbek. 
Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen in den Jahren 
1898 bis 1905, Berlin, 1925, p. 7 f., figs. 18 ff. Also E. Kihnel, 
Die Sammlungen tiirkischer und islamischer Kunst im Tschinili 
Késchk (Meisterwerke der archéologischen Museen in Istanbul, 
111), Berlin and Leipzig, 1938, p. 21, pl. Xx1. 

24. H. Ingholt, Rapport préliminaire sur la premiére campagne 
des fouilles de Hama (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. 
Archaeologisk-kunsthistoriske Meddelelser, 1, 3), Copenhagen, 
1934, p. 31 f., pls. vil and 1x. 
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with minor modifications of form, in various countries. A 
few references will suffice. Examples of the first group in- 
clude a flask of the Roman period unearthed at Lezoux, near 
Vichy, France, or the piece known as the “vase Sallier” in 
the Musée de Saint-Germain-en-Laye,”* and the flask from 
a burial at Horgos, Comitat Csongrad, in Hungary.”* The 
second group is best represented by the flask published by 
Hancarville.** A flask of the third group comes from the 
Etruscan period of Italy. It is made of metal and has two 
convex sides attached to a ring-like central section and two 
simple fixtures holding an angular bail instead of the usual 
loop-like handle.** A Roman bronze flask of similar shape, 
but with a curved bail, short neck, and small foot (miss- 
ing), and with enameled decoration, was found at Pin- 
quente in Istria, and is now in the Kunsthistorisches Mu- 
seum in Vienna.”° 

An illuminating point is gained from this brief review 
of the “pilgrim’s flasks” from both East and West, namely, 
that the shape of the principal part of the body of the Saint 
Maurice ewer does not stand isolated, but is related to the 
flasks of the third group, and not to the ewers of late 
Hellenistic or Sasanian origin. Thus the opinion expressed 
by M. Rosenberg that the present shape of our ewer is the 
mutilated handiwork of a European goldsmith, and that 
it “urspriinglich ein Gefiiss sassanidischer Grundform war, 
aber in einer Umwandling, wie sie etwa friiharabische 


9930 


Kannen zeigen,”®° is unacceptable. The author refers to 


the famous silver ewers in the State Hermitage, one with 
the representation of senmurv and the other with winged 
camels, as comparative examples and calls them, strangely 
enough, “friiharabische Stiicke.”** The bodies of these 
ewers, or of the golden ewer of the Nagy-Szent-Miklds 
treasure, have only an apparent resemblance, but are in 
no way related. I cannot agree either, for the same reason, 
with O. von Falke, who considered the Saint Maurice 
ewer to be a weakened and languid late-antique type.” 
Attempts were made, particularly in the Christian East, 
to develop from the ordinary “‘pilgrim’s flask” a new type 


25. J. Déchelette, Les vases céramiques ornés de la Gaule ro- 
maine, Paris, 1904, 11, pp. 151 and 243 f., pl. rv, forme 63; also 
F. Oswald and D. Pryce, 4m Introduction to the Study of Terra 
Sigillata, London, 1920, pl. LXXXv, 5. 

26. J. Hampel, Die Altertiimer des friihen Mittelalters in Un- 
garn, Braunschweig, 1905, I, p. 149, fig. 338; I, p. 120, and III, 
pl. 99, fig. 1. 

27. Antiquités étrusques, grecques et romaines tirées du cabinet 
de M. Hamilton, Florence, 1806, 111, pl. 116. 

28. J. Martha, L’Art étrusque, Paris, 1889, p. 70, fig. 64. 

29. E. Freiherr von Sacken, “Uber einige rémische Metall- und 
Emailarbeiten,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des 
Allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, 1, 1883, p. 46, pl. 11. For the colored 
reproduction, see A. Riegl, Die spatrémische Kunstindustrie, 
Vienna, 1927, pl. VI. 

30. Zellenschmelz, i111, p. 24. 

31. Ibid., p. 23. 

32. “Zellenschmelz,” p. 157. 
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of vessel more adaptable to practical purposes. A first step 
in this direction was achieved by providing the flask with a 
foot, so that it could be suspended over the shoulder or a 
saddle, or placed standing on a table or floor. Among 
ampullae published by E. Michon*® is a piece, formerly in 
the Hoffmann Collection, and measuring 27 cm. high 
and 17.5 cm. in diameter, which has the traditional shape 
but stands on a ring foot. Another example is the early 
Byzantine glass flask in the State Hermitage** which, in- 
stead of a ring foot, has a more harmonizing rectangular 
one. After receiving a foot, the fiask offered further pos- 
sibilities for development. To demonstrate how this pos- 
sibility was utilized successfully I reproduce in Fig. 4 one 
of the golden miniature vessels suspended from the neck- 
lace formerly in the Morgan Collection, and now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The necklace forms a part 
of the treasure discovered at Kyrenia in Cyprus and can be 
assigned to the period between 582 and 685, as indicated 
by numerous coins and medallions of Byzantine Emperors 
found with it.°* Most certainly a replica of a vessel, it is 
no longer a flask but a vase which stands on a ring foot, 
and has a long, flaring neck and two elegantly curved 
handles attached to each side of the mouth and then 
dropped to the upper part of the ring-like central section. 
Similar metal vessels of simpler form are found among 
ecclesiastic objects of both Coptic and Byzantine arts.*° 
It was the shape of the “‘pilgrim’s flask” of the third group 
that proved to be more adaptable for fashioning a new type 
of vessel, including ewers. Fortunately for our thesis, such 
a ewer of early Byzantine origin is preserved. The piece 
now in the State Hermitage was found in 1924 in some 
unidentified region alongside the river Kama in Siberia. 
It is made of silver and stands 25.2 cm. high (Fig. 5). Its 
body is formed of two convex sides attached to a ring-like 


33. “Nouvelles ampoules 4 eulogies,” Mémoires de la société 
nationale des antiquaires de France, Viti, 1897, p. 311 f. It should 
be noted that already in the Parthian period some flasks were pro- 
vided with a small foot. See N. C. Debevoise, of. cit., fig. 315. 

34. L. Matzulewitsch, Byzantinische Antike. Studien auf Grund 
der Silbergefasse der Ermitage (Archéologische Mitteilungen aus 
russischen Sammlungen, 11), Berlin-Leipzig, 1929, p. 91, fig. 20. 
Cf. also A. Késter, “Antike Glasser aus Syrien,” Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst, LV1, 1921, p. 133 f., fig. 20. 

35. A. Sambon, “Trésor d’orfévrerie et d’argenterie trouvé a 
Chypre et faisant partie de la colicction de M. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan,” Le Musée, 111, 1906, p. 127, pl. xx1; O. M. Dalton, of. cit., 
p. 541, and J. Strzygowski, Altai-Iran und V élkerwanderung, 
Leipzig, 1917, p. 44, pl. VIII. 

36. O. Wulff, Altchristliche und mittelalterliche byzantinische 
und italienische Bilderwerke, Berlin, 1911, 11, p. 94, pl. Vill, and 
J. Strzygowski, Koptische Kunst (Catalogue général des antiquités 
égyptiennes du Musée du Caire), Vienna, 1904, p. 330, no. 7021, 
fig. 399. For a similar flask of the eighteenth century, see B. D. 
Filow, L’Ancien art bulgare, Berne, 1919, p. 68, fig. 60. Cf. also 
D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Glazed Pottery, Oxford, 1930, p. 113, 
pl. 11, 2. For examples from Caucasus see Materialy po arkheologii 
Kavkaza, Moscow, 1900, VIII, p. 371, pl. LXXIx. 


central section. It has a rectangular foot and profiled flar- 
ing neck with double mouth. A single handle, now miss- 
ing, was fastened to fixtures, still preserved, attached to 
the upper part of the neck and to the middle of the body. 
The ewer has been assigned to the early seventh century 
by L. Matzulewitsch, who already likened its shape to 
that of the “‘pilgrim’s flasks.”*’ Now it can be safely re- 
iterated that the ewer of Saint Maurice also belongs to this 
category of vessels.** 

The enameled disks and plaques were executed sepa- 
rately and then applied to the body of the ewer. This tech- 
nical method was universally employed in the Byzantine 
art of enameling. All the disks and plaques, with the ex- 
ception of those on the neck, have a curved surface and 
correspond exactly to the curvatures of the appropriate 
sections. The application of cloisonné enamel to a curved 
surface is a difficult technical process, and was employed 
but rarely in Byzance and elsewhere. 


IV 


The principal ornamental motifs of the ewer are the 
confronted rampant eagle-headed griffins on one disk*® 
and the rampant lions flanking a lotus tree on the other 
(Figs. 1 and 3). The latter motif is mainly responsible 
for the attribution of the ewer to Sasanian Iran, and this 
attribution begins with Ch. Lenormant, who explained the 
motif as the religious emblem of Iran, “le Hom entre deux 
lions.”*° This arbitrary interpretation, almost forgotten, 
is revived in E. Margulies’ article, where the lotus tree has 
been declared to be “‘the Sun Tree, a most important 
Iranian religious symbol.”** Admitting the existence of 


sacred trees in Iranian religious belief as a survival of In- 


37- Op. cit., p. 89, pls. 19-21. 

38. The body of the “pilgrim’s flask” was utilized to produce 
bottles with a long neck and with or without a foot. Here are some 
examples from various periods and countries: the glass bottle from 
Sidon, now in the British Museum (E. Dillon, Glass, New York 
and London, 1907, pl. v1); two silver bottles of Italian work- 
manship in the Museo Kircheriano in Rome (J. Labarte, of. cit., 
IV, p. 641, Album, i, pl. CXLV1I; also R. de Fleury, La messe, Paris, 
n.d., IV, p. 174, pl. cccxxx11), and the Venetian enameled bottle of 
ca. 1500 A.D., formerly in the Blumenthal Collection, and now in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (St. Rubenstein-Bloch, Cata- 
logue of the Collection of George and Florence Blumenthal, Paris, 
1926, pl. xxIx). 

39. O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 512 f., 
while discussing the Pala d’Oro in the Cathedral of San Marco, 
mentions one of its medallions containing a representation of two 
griffins flanking the “sacred tree, on which is a crowned female 
head — perhaps the Woman of the Apocalypse,” and remarks that 
it “should be remembered in any discussion of the ewer of St. 
Maurice d’Agaune” (p. 513, note 1). I do not see any connection 
between the motif represented on this medallion and that of our 
ewer. A, Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, Milan, 1901-39, 1, 
p. 642, fig. 479, links it iconographically with the Ascent of Alex- 
ander. 

40. “Anciennes étoffes,” p. 126. 

41. “Cloisonné Enamel,” p. 782. 
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do-Aryan concept, and their representation in art, it will, 
however, be a gross distortion of facts if, without consider- 
ing the stylistic aspects, an object bearing such a motif is 
assigned to Sasanian Iran. The motif of a sacred tree 
flanked by animals (or genii) is oriental,** no doubt, but 
on the ewer it is neither Sasanian, nor, as S. Guyer pre- 
sumed,** a work of an Islamic artist. Although the proto- 
type of the lotus on the ewer is found in Sasanian art, 
nevertheless it presents stylistic moments which should be 
sought elsewhere. The Sasanian lotus blossoms decorating 
the early seventh-century capital of Qal‘a-i Kuhne,** to 
which reference has been made by E. Margulies, are of 
entirely different formation. They consist of a voluted 
calyx from which grow a straight bud-like leaf, seen in full 
view, and two flanking leaves in side view. Between these 
and the central leaf are the tops of two more leaves. In 
some cases there are additional leaves on the sides. The 
leaves of the lotus blossoms have either plain or lobed out- 
lines. With minor variations, this is the characteristic type 
of Sasanian lotus. Similar blossoms occur on a great num- 
ber of Sasanian and post-Sasanian silver vessels and tex- 
tiles.*° It was through the intermediary of such silk fabrics, 
admired all over the mediaeval world, that many oriental 
ornamental motifs in Sasanian stylistic rendering were 
passed on to the West. In Byzance and the regions domi- 
nated by Byzantine art these motifs went through a process 
of disintegration. 

A brief observation of the fate of this particular lotus 
blossom within Eastern Christian art is instructive for our 
thesis. One of the characteristic monuments of Byzantine 
book illumination from the end of the ninth century show- 
ing Sasanian influences isthe title piece of the Basilios Manu- 
script in Patmos (Cod. 29).*° Here the lotus blossoms, 
enclosed in a roundel, stand side by side with ducks holding 
in their beaks a leafy branch and having a half-palmette 
attached to their heads — also an ornamental subject that 
goes back to the Sasanian prototype. The lotus blossoms 
still retain their essential elements, but are considerably 
simplified. All of them, with the exception of one, have 
their voluted calyxes. Two of the blossoms have the bud- 
like leaf seen in full, but these are broadened and placed in 
a central position surrounded by other leaves symmetrically 
arranged, some with rounded and others with pointed tips. 


42. O. Weber, Altorientalische Siegelbilder (Der alte Orient), 
Leipzig, 1920, nos. 479 and 481; also W. A. Ward, The Seal Cylin- 
ders of Western Asia, Washington, 1910, figs. 676 and 693. About 
the tree of life in general, see A. Wiinsche, “Die Sagen vom Lebens- 
baum und Lebenswasser,” Ex Oriente Lux, 1, 1905, pp. 9 ff. 

43. Die christliche Denkmaler . . . in der Schweiz, p. 102 f. 

44. E. Herzfeld, 4m Tor von Asien, Berlin, 1920, p. 116 f., 
pl. Lx, figs. 30 f. 

45. I. A. Orbeli and K. V. Trever, Sasanidskti metall, Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1935, pls. 27, 48, 49, 51 and others. 

46. K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. und 
10. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1935, p. 10, pl. X, no. 49. 


In other blossoms the bud-like leaf is missing altogether, 
and the number of leaves seen in side-view has been re- 
duced to two. All the blossoms are crowned with a small 
three-lobed leaf. In other words, the organic relationship 
of the individual leaves to each other has been neglected, 
and the elements of which a blossom is composed are sub- 
jected to the process of disintegration.*” Such disintegrated 
lotus blossoms in various modified forms decorate a num- 
ber of Byzantine manuscripts of the post-iconoclastic pe- 
riod.** Hand in hand with the process of disintegration, 
another equally important moment is noticeable in the 
development of the lotus blossom in Byzantine art. This 
I would like to call the process of multiplication. We shall 
consider presently only one single manifestation of this 
process, namely, when elements of a certain motif are 
multiplied vertically. A good example is a lotus blossom 
on a glazed tile from the church in Patleina, built in the 
ninth century.*® The lotus is composed of superimposed 
“folded” leaves with plain outlines. Within the contour 
lines are lobed and zig-zagged edges of a “folded” half. 
Between the leaves of the upper register is a bud. Addi- 
tional small three-lobed leaves occupy the joining points, 
and rows of hearts in the middle of pointed leaves com- 
plete the composite lotus supported by a voluted calyx and 
placed on a rectangular base. Another example of vertical 
multiplication can be observed in the illumination of the 
early tenth-century Bible manuscript in the Vatican (Cod. 
Reg. gr. 1).°° On one of its title pieces the lotus has its 
leaves arranged in three superimposed registers with a 
five-lobed leaf on the top. It should be noted that the 
pointed leaves of the second register have plain contour 
lines and inserted lobed edges. A still further addition of 
another pair of leaves will produce a four-registered lotus 
tree which, as a matter of fact, appears flanked by lions on 
the ewer of Saint Maurice. Of particular interest is the 
manner in which individual leaves of the lotus tree have 
been depicted. They have plain curved contour lines and 
an inserted lobed edge. This particular drawing of a 
“folded” leaf occurs on some Alexandrian textiles of the 


47. See the very important article of A. Goldschmidt, “Die 
Bedeutung der Formenspaltung in der Kunstentwicklung,” in Jn- 
dependence, Convergence, and Borrowing in Institutions, Thought 
and Arts (Harvard Tercentenary Publications), Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1937, pp. 167 ff. The author suggests “disintegra- 
tion” as the English term for “die Formenspaltung.” O. M. Dal- 
ton, op. cit., p. 692, uses the expression “dismemberment” for the 
same process. 

48. See K. Weitzmann, of. cit., pls. XIII, no. 67; XVII, no. 91, 
and J. Ebersolt, La miniature byzantine, Paris, 1926, pl. XL, no. 2. 

49. Yu. S. Gospodinov, “Raskopki v Patleyna,” Izvestiya Bil- 
garskoto Arkheologichesko Druzhestvo, 1V, 1914, pl. XL, or B. 
Filov, Geschichte der altbulgarischen Kunst (Grundriss der sla- 
vischen Philologie und Kulturgeschichte), Berlin-Leipzig, 1932, 
pl. 17. 

so. K. Weitzmann, of. cit., p. 41, pl. XLVI, no. 277. 
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sixth century,”* 


which induced O. von Falke by analogy 
to place our ewer in the same century as an Alexandrian 
work.” He is perfectly right in observing that leaves of this 
type are characteristic of the drawing of Alexandrian 
textiles, but I cannot agree with him in confining it to 
Alexandria and the sixth century alone. Leaves of similar 
drawing, as we have observed already, occur both on the 
tile from Patleina and the lotus tree of the Bible in the 
Vatican. Moreover, similarly drawn leaves can be found 
on a number of illuminated manuscripts from the period 
extending well into the eleventh century, as for example 
in the Codex Phillipps 1537, from the middle of the tenth 
century, in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek in Berlin,** or 
the eleventh-century Byzantine Psalter in the Public Li- 
brary in Leningrad.** As A. Goldschmidt pertinently ex- 
plained, blossoms composed of such “folded” leaves can 
be found in unlimited examples in mediaeval paintings and 
carvings.** O. von Falke points further to a rectangular 
base with inserted circlets, of a tree on the seventh-century 
silk textile with lion hunters in the Vatican,” as a parallel 
to that of the ewer’s lotus tree. But again similar bases oc- 
cur frequently on the textiles, book illuminations, and ivory 
carvings of the ninth and following centuries.** 

Additional features of the ewer’s lotus, in common with 
the examples compared, are equally striking. It has the 
same gable-like stem and five-lobed leaf on the top as that 
of the title piece of the Bible in the Vatican, and stands like 
that of the tile from Patleina on a rectangular base. The 
circlets on the leaves and suspended berries and heart- 
shaped leaves from their tips also find many parallels in 
Byzantine art.°* 

Variously drawn lotus (or palmette) trees were known 
and effectively employed by Byzantine craftsmen engaged 
in the art of enameling. One of the classic examples is 
found on the famous ninth-century altar of Sant? Am- 
brogio in Milan. On this masterpiece of Byzantine art, the 
motif has been represented in two versions.°” The simpler 
one, placed on a step base, consists of four superimposed 
lotus blossoms with symmetrically attached vines carry- 
ing berries, while the other is a magnificent palmette tree, 
likewise springing from a base. It has two kinds of sus- 


51. Cf. O. von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, Ber- 
lin, 1913, 1, figs. 68, 73 and 81. 

52. “Zellenschmelz,” p. 157 f. 

53. K. Weitzmann, of. cit., p. 16 f., pl. XIX, no. 107. 

54. Histoire de Pornement russe du X*au XVI° siécle d’aprés les 
manuscrits (Musée d’art et @industrie de Moscou), Paris, 1870, 
p. 18, pl. Xv, no. 1. 

55. Op. cit., p. 174 f., fig. 24. 

56. O. von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, 1, fig. go. 

57. Ibid., 11, fig. 251; K. Weitzmann, of. cit., pl. vil, no. 33. 

58. Cf. K. Weitzmann, idid., pls. xL11, nos. 234 and 235; 
XLVI, no. 274; LX, no. 328 and others. 

» 59. N. Kondakoff, of. cit., p. 119, pl. Xx1II. 


pended berries. Stylistically identical lotus of simpler form 
decorate the enameled neck of our ewer. These find again 
many parallels among the works of the ninth and follow- 
ing centuries, as, for example, in the palmettes of the Sant’ 
Ambrogio altar, or in the still more related drawing on 
the mount of the eleventh-century chalice in the Treasury 
of San Marco.*° Unavoidably, only one conclusion can 
be drawn from the above observations. The lotus tree of 
the ewer has no direct connection with the art of Sasanian 


Tran,” 


and is stylistically a product of the Byzantine ar- 
tistic concept. 

Without hesitation the same can also be said of the lions. 
The motif of a rampant lion is not an exclusive property of 
any particular mediaeval art. It was an old oriental innova- 
tion, and spread all over the ancient world. It is therefore 
the stylistic aspect and not the iconographic form that 
should guide us in determining its artistic origin. Con- 
sidered from this approach, it is futile to look for Sasanian 
parallels.” The closest counterpart to the lions of the ewer 
is again found in Byzantine art, namely, in the lions of 
the famous tenth-century silk cloth in Eichstatt depicting 
the episode in the life of Daniel.°* Although different in 
their respective functions, they are represented in similar 
rampant positions with raised tails and opened mouths. 
Their most striking common feature consists, however, 
in the circlets and almonds covering their bodies in almost 
identical arrangement. Particularly striking are the al- 
monds with inserted circlets placed on one of the hind 
thighs and almonds without circlets on the other. In addi- 
tion, the lions of the ewer have devices indicating their 
ribs and fur. These find parallels also in representations of 
lions in Byzantine art, as, for example, the beast of Patmos 
Cod. 29, already mentioned.** The same can be said of 
the series of lobes attached to the backs of the lions, which 
evidently form the visible half of a leaf “patched” on their 
backs. Such “patched” rosettes, palmettes, and leaves are 
very characteristic of drawings of animals on Sasanian 


textiles,°° but they also occur on fabrics of Byzantine manu- 


60. A. Pasini, I] tesoro di San Marco in Venezia, Venice, 1885, 
pl. XXXv, no. 61. 

61. The reference of E. Margulies, of. cit., p. 782, to the relief 
on the side pillar of Taq-i Bustan, as a “similar tree,” is mislead- 
ing. There are between the compared motifs neither stylistic nor 
iconographic relations. One is a lotus, and the other an acanthus 
tree. 

62. E. Margulies, loc. cit., compares the lions of the silver plate 
in the State Hermitage (I. A. Orbeli and K. V. Trever, of. cit., 
pl. 3) as “almost identical lions in somewhat simpler execution.” 
Again the comparison is very unfortunate. 

63. O. von Falke, of. cit., 1, p. 96, fig. 133. M. Rosenberg, 
op. cit., p. 27, was the first to compare the lions of this cloth. 

64. K. Weitzmann, of. cit., pl. X, no. 52. 

65. Cf. the lions and rams of the famous silk cloth in Saint 
Ursula at Cologne. 
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facture®® and in book illustrations as late as the end of the 
tenth century.” 

Likewise non-Sasanian are the eagle-headed griffins on 
our ewer. They have been compared with the griffin on 
the clasp formerly in the Campana Collection, and now 
in the Musée du Louvre. Ch. de Linas attributed this clasp 
to Iran of the ninth century; °* N. Kondakoff® and O. M. 
Dalton*® to Byzance of the tenth century. L. Bréhier as- 
signed it to the same or to the eleventh century,” and, 
finally, in sharp contrast to all these opinions, E. Margulies 
considered the piece as Sasanian.’* The stylistic affinity 
between the griffins of the ewer and that of the clasp is 
obvious. They differ from each other only in their position. 
Otherwise, their bodies are covered with various geometri- 
cal devices, and their wings are depicted in such a manner 
as to flank their heads. This last iconographic peculiarity 
deserves some consideration. 

The griffins, as will be observed, are represented in 
profile, but their upstretched wings are seen from frontal 
view. This unreal depiction of winged animals is of oriental 
origin, and reaches back into great antiquity. It persisted 
throughout the Near East and elsewhere until after the 
close of the Middle Ages.** Examples of griffins with 
wings seen in frontal view are too numerous to list. We 
shall mention only a few which have direct bearing upon 
our subject. The earliest example from Iran known to me 
is a device from a coin of the Parthian King Vardanes I 


66. Observe the visible half of the rosette placed on the back 
of the lion decorating the silk cloth formerly in the Cathedral, 
now in Musée de Valére in Sion (Valais), or of the elephant on 
the cloth in the Schlossmuseum in Berlin, both reproduced in H. 
Peirce and R. Tyler, Three Byzantine Works of Art (Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers. No. 2), Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1941, p. 23, pls. 
4 and 6. Cf. also O. von Falke, of. cit., 1, fig. 237. 

67. See the animals decorating the chapter head of the Gospel, 
Patmos cod. 70, K. Weitzmann, of. cit., pl. Lxx1, no. 430. Cf. also 
the griffin on the facade of Akhtamar Church, dated g21 A.D., 
J. Strzygowski, Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa, Vienna, 
1918, 1, fig. 332. 

68. Les origines de Porfévrerie cloisonnée, 1, p. 252. 

69. Geschichte und Denkmdler des byzantinischen Emails, 
p. 261. 

70. Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 520. 

71. L. Bréhier, La sculpture et les arts mineurs byzantins, Paris, 
1936; p. 94, pl. LXXIv, no. 2, published the clasp as a Byzantine 
work of the tenth or eleventh century. 

72. Op. cit., p. 783. 

73. An interesting parallel is the representation of animals in 
profile, but with their horns depicted in frontal view. Here are a 
few examples from my study material: 

a. Mesopotamia, Ram and goat: O. Weber, of. cit., figs. 119 
and 501; E. Herzfeld, “Die Kunst des zweiten Jahrtausend in Vor- 
derasien,” Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, 111, 1937, Pp. 1245 
figs. 48 and 51, or J. de Morgan, Délé gation en Perse. Mémoires. 
vil, Recherches archéologiques, Paris, 1905, pl. XXVIII. 

b. Iran, Achaemenian. Bull: E. Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient 
East, New York, 1942, pl. LXxrx. 

c. Iran, Sasanian. Ram: M. §S. Dimand, “A Sasanian Silver 
Dish,” Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, xxIX, 1934, 


(40-45 A.p.).* Encased in a rectangular frame, the 
griffin is represented in a seated position, facing right. The 
wings have been depicted in frontal view, namely, in a 
manner incompatible with the realism inherent in the late 
Hellenistic concept prevailing at the time in Iran. Another 
griffin decorates the silver bowl allegedly found in Novo 
Bayazid, South Caucasus, formerly in the Botkin Collec- 
tion, and now in the Staatliche Museen in Berlin. Fr. 
Sarre, recognizing the late Hellenistic character of the 
griffin, attributed the bowl to the first or second century 
a.pv.”” K. Erdmann, in sharp disagreement, considered it 
as a work of the post-Sasanian period, belonging to the 
seventh or eighth century."® The attitude of the griffin, 
the naturalistic treatment of its head and claws, and the 
type of framing lauraceous corona are the characteristic 
Hellenistic features to be taken into consideration. 

Of all known authentic monuments of Sasanian art — 
metal work, textiles, architectural decoration, and rock 
sculptures — the eagle-headed griffin is found, to my 
knowledge, on only one single object, the fragmentary 
silver patera in the British Museum.” The throne on which 
a princely personage sits is supported by two griffins rep- 
resented entirely in profile. Similar griffins are engraved 
on a number of Sasanian seals.‘* They are rendered usually 


fig. 1; E. Herzfeld, 4m Tor von Asien, p. 127, fig. 35 and pl. Lx1. 

d. South Russia, Maikop. Ram: M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and 
Greeks in South Russia, Oxford, 1922, p. 23, fig. 2. 

e. India. Bull: Sir J. Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus 
Civilization, London, 1931, 111, pl. CX, nos. 318-340. 

f. China (Sasanian influence). Ram: Toyei Shuko, Tokyo, 
1926-27, I, pl. VI. 

g. Anatolia and Syria, Hittite. Stag: D. G. Hogarth, Kings of 
the Hittites (The Schweich Lectures, 1924. The British Academy), 
London, 1926, figs. 16 and 38. 

h. Armenia. Ram-headed bird: J. Strzygowski, of. cit., 1, fig. 
333- 

i. Byzance. Ram: O. M. Dalton, of. cit., figs. 154, 260 and 272. 

j. Iran, Islamic. Ram: L. Binyon, J. V. S. Wilkinson and B. 
Gray, Persian Miniature Painting, London, 1933, p. 41, pl. XXIV, 
B28. 

74. Reproduced by E. Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East, p. 298, 
fig. 390. 

75. “Einige Metallarbeiten partisch-sasanidischen Stils,” Ber- 
liner Museen. Berichte aus den preussischen Kunstsammlungen, Li, 
1931, p. 97, fig. 2. 

76. Sasanidische Kunst (Bilderhefte der islamischen Abteilung. 
Heft. 4. Staatliche Museen Berlin), Berlin, 1937, p. 17. See also, 
W. F. Volbach, “Oriental Influences in the Animal Sculpture of 
Campania,” ART BULLETIN, XXIV, 1942, p. 177. 

77. O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, London, 1926, 
p. 62, no. 208, pl. XXXVIII. 

78. G. Steindorff, Sasanidische Siegelsteine, Berlin, 1891, p. 16, 
pl. v, nos. 840, 857, 909, 1411-1414, 1418, 1419, 1421, 1423 and 
2602. Under no. 1426 of this group is a seal of imperfect device 
which seems to have a griffin with wings in frontal view. For 
further examples see P. Horn, “Sasanidische Gemmen aus dem 
British Museum,” Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen Ge- 
sellschaft, XLIV, 1890, pl. 11b, no. 829; Collection de Clercq. Cata- 
logue méthodique et raisonnée, Antiquités assyriennes, cylindres 
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in seated, standing, or lying positions, and are seen in pro- 
file, with their wings also depicted in side view. It will be 
noticed readily, as G. Steindorff rightly observed," that all 
these Sasanian griffins retrace not the oriental, but the 
Greek type. Considering the fact, however, that the Sa- 
sanian artists actually designed animals in profile and their 
wings or horns in frontal view, as exemplified by the Pega- 
sus of the silk cloth in the Musée Historique des Tissus in 
Lyons,** or the rams on the dish in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art,** one should admit that there must also have 
been Sasanian griffins drawn in this manner. But this ad- 
mission does not substantiate the opinions that the griffins 
of the ewer and the clasp are proofs for the Sasanian origin 
of the objects they decorate. Such ornamental motifs were 
carried far and wide, mostly through the medium of tex- 
tile art, and employed everywhere in the Near East, in- 
cluding Byzance and the countries under its cultural domi- 
nance. 

Byzantine examples of this type of eagle-headed griffin 
are numerous. Such a griffin decorates, for instance, the 
Gospel (Cod. 213) dating from the year 967 in the mon- 
astery at Sinai.’ The stylistic relation between this and 
the griffins of the ewer and the clasp is obvious. Although 
simpler in its drawing, poorer in its ornamental details, 
and different in its position, nevertheless the frontal view 
of the wings, the almond placed in the thigh, and the orna- 
mental bands of the alula and the neck are features com- 
mon to all of them. There is also a griffin in another tenth- 
century Byzantine Gospel (Bibliothéque Nationale, Cod. 
gr. 277),” which shows the same stylistic affinities. It is to 


orientaux, cachets, briques, bronzes, bas-reliefs, etc., Paris, 1900, 1 
Pp. 39, pl. IV, no. 106. 

79. Loc. cit. 

80. R. Cox, Les soieries d’art, Paris, 1914, pl. 21. 

81. M. S. Dimand, Joc. cit. 

82. K. Weitzmann, of. cit., p. 73, pl. LXxx, no. 496. 

83. W. Stassoff, L’Ornement slave et oriental, St. Petersburg, 
1887, 11, pl. CxxiII, no. 7. For more griffins of this type see O. von 
Falke, of. cit., 11, p. 213; A. Pasini, of. cit., pl. xxiv, no. 27; A. 
Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Byzantinische Elfenbeinskulp- 
turen, Berlin, 1930-34, 1, pls. XL, LXI and Lxiv; J. Pijoan, 
Summa Artis. Historia general del arte, 111, fig. 609; N. Kon- 
dakoff, Russkiye klady. Isledovaniye drevnostei velikoknyazh- 
skavo perioda, St. Petersburg, 1896, 1, p. 101; F. Solntzev, Drev- 
nosti rossiiskavo gosudarstva, Kiyevskii Sofiiskii Sabor, St. Peters- 
burg, 1887, pl. 53; J. Strzygowski, Amida, Heidelberg,.1910, 
p- 351 f., figs. 298 and 299; B. D. Filow, L’Ancien art bulgare, 
Paris, 1922, p. 16, pl. 1, no. 4; A. V. Bank, “Molivdovul s izobra- 
zheniyem paleta Aleksandra Makedonskavo na nebo,” Gosudarst- 
venyi Ermitazh. Trudy otdela vastoka, 111, 1940, p. 189, pl. 1, 
no. 5. Griffins of this oriental type remained popular in the regions 
dominated by Byzantine art. For a Bulgarian example of the late 
fourteenth century see Biulgarski khudozhestveni starini. Isdava 
Arkheograficheskata Komisiya pri Ministerstvoto na Narodnata 
Prosveta, Sofia, 1907, 1; pl. 1. For Georgian and Armenian exam- 


~ ples, J. Baltrusaitis, Etude sur Part médiéval en Géorgie et en Ar- 


ménie, Paris, 1929, p. 45, figs. 68 and 70, also J. Strzygowski, Die 
Baukunst der Armenier und Europa, 1, fig. 332. 
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this Byzantine group that the griffin of the Saint Maurice 
ewer belongs. Needless to say, the heraldic composition of 
the two rampant and confronted griffins also finds its paral- 
lel in Byzantine art. The design of the silk cloth in Louan- 
nec is a good example.** 

Let us now consider various rosette, geometrical, and 
palmette devices decorating our ewer in almost chaotic 
order. It has been argued that all these ornaments are of 
Sasanian origin, and to prove the point, a number of enam- 
eled clasps and pendants, as allegedly “recognized Sa- 
sanian objects,” have been brought into discussion as com- 
parative material. Of these, we shall consider only two, 
the designs of which, in some respects, are related to the 
rosettes on the ewer. The golden clasp found at Carina 
near Risano, Dalmatia, now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
contains a rosette in cloisonné enamel, which has been 
linked to Sasanian art.*° It is composed of a central circlet 
and four bud-like leaves arranged crosswise, and is sur- 
rounded, without any connection, by angular and rounded 
geometrical devices attached to the border of the clasp. 
This simple motif occurs, to mention a few examples from 
various regions and periods, in the form of a garment 
plaque of the Sarmatians on the Dnieper in South Russia,*° 
or on the frescoes in Chinese Turkestan.*’ It was known 
to Sasanian artists,** as well as to the craftsmen of floor 
mosaics of Theodoric’s mausoleum in Ravenna.*’ The 
motif was primarily a textile design, and as such it decorates 
in repeated arrangement the costumes of Palmyrene fu- 
nerary statues.°” It was also one of the popular ornamental 
motifs of Byzantine book illumination, ivory carvings, and 
enameled works.** Hence, there is no reason why Sasanian 
Iran should be singled out as the home of this clasp. More- 
over, its provenance is far from offering any such sugges- 
tion. The closest parallel to the design of the clasp is found, 
however, in the illumination of Cod. 70 in Patmos, already 
mentioned.” In one of its chapter heads, identical rosettes 
are encased in square compartments, to the borders of 
which are attached angular geometrical devices. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the underlying thought in both de- 


signs is the same, the difference consisting only in the 


84. O. von Falke, of. cit., 11, p. 20. 

85. E. Margulies, of. cit., p. 783, pl. 248D. 

86. M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, fig. 17: 
plaque from Zvetna near Kiev. 

87. A. Griinwedel, Altbuddhistische Kultstatten in Chinesisch- 
Turkestan, Berlin, 1912, fig. 390¢. 

88. O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, pl. XXxvil. 

89. A. Haupt, Die dlteste Kunst insbesondere die Baukunst der 
Germanen von der Vélkerwanderung bis zu Karl dem Grossen, 
Berlin, 1923, pl. 

go. H. Seyrig, “Antiquités syriennes,” Syria, XVIII, 1937, pls. 
Iv and v. 

g1. K. Weitzmann, of. cit., pls. VII, no. 35; XI, no. 58 and L, 
no. 299. 

92. K. Weitzmann, of. cit., pl. LXXII, no. 434. 
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shape of the respective spaces which they occupy (one be- 
ing round, the other square), and in the shape of the geo- 
metrical devices attached to the borders. Thus one may, 
with more chance of accuracy, ascribe the clasp to Byzance 
than to Iran, all the more so if the site of its discovery is 
taken into consideration. Such simple rosettes, but with 
somewhat rounded leaves, and framed by rather broad 
circular bands, occur on both disks of our ewer. 

The second piece, a golden pendant, was discovered 
likewise at Risano, and is in the same museum.** On one 
face it has a composite rosette, and on the other a leonine 
quadruped executed in cloisonné technique. The rosette is 
formed of a central circlet with four bud-like leaves placed 
crosswise; between each of these are two superimposed 
leaves, the inner being rounded and the outer having double 
lobes to which circlets have been attached. This is, of 
course, a distant offspring of the Assyrian lotus rosette, 
and occurs time and again, but not enclosed by a circle, on 
a number of Sasanian silver dishes and in Taq-i Bustan.”* 
But since the middle of the first millennium of our era, 
this type of rosette has become the common property of all 
Near Eastern arts. Similar rosettes decorate, for example, 
the dresses of figures on frescoes in Samarra,°”® and the 
chapter head of the Byzantine manuscript (Cod. Reg. 
gr. 1) in the Vatican.*® It occurs again in a modified form 
on another manuscript of the tenth century (Patmos Cod. 
44),°° and on the chalice in San Marco. That the pendant 
under discussion is a Byzantine work of the tenth century®* 
and has no relation to Sasasian Iran whatever is still more 
convincingly confirmed by the leonine quadruped. Ren- 
dered in standing position with raised paw and tail, it has 
a collar with pendants and several circlets on its body. 
Similar spotted animals (dogs) in almost identical attitude 
and with the same collars decorate the chapter heads of two 
Byzantine manuscripts, both of the tenth century.*® This 
reaffirmation of the Byzantine origin of the pendant is of 


93. E. Margulies, of. cit., pl. 248A-B. 

94. E. Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, p. 124 f., fig. 33. 

95. E. Herzfeld, Die Malereien von Samarra, Berlin, 1927, 
p. 70 f., fig. 48. 

96. K. Weitzmann, op. cit., p. XLVII, no. 278. 

97. Ibid., p. 19, pl. XXIV, no. 134. 

98. The pendant was ascribed to Byzance first by its discoverer, 
Sir Arthur Evans (“Antiquarian Researches in Illyricum,” Ar- 
chaeologia, XLVI, 1884, p. 49 f.). Later, as communicated by Sir 
Martin Conway (“The Treasury of S. Maurice d’Agaune,” p. 269), 
he attributed it, on the label of the Ashmolean Museum, to Sasanian 
Iran. Sir Martin Conway himself considered it to be a Byzantine 
work, Of the same opinion also are O. M. Dalton (09. cit., p. 507), 
M. Rosenberg (of. cit., p. 29), and K. Miyatev (“Starobilgarski 
zlaten nakit ot Madara,” Jzvestiya Bulgarskiya Arkheologicheski 
Institut, 1V, 1926/27, p. 23). 

99. K. Weitzmann, of. cit., p. 66, pl. LXxI, nos. 427 and 430. 
The author calls attention to similar animal representations on an 
ivory casket in Cambridge and on a marble relief in the small 
Metropolis Church in Athens. See A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitz- 
mann, of. cit., 1, p. 43, fig. 20 and pl. XxxIII, no. 52. 


importance since the rosettes beneath the bellies of the lions 
on our ewer are of identical composite form, with only 
the minor exception that they have additional circlets on 
the tip of the bud-like leaves. 

It is scarcely worth mentioning the third type of rosette 
decorating the disks. This is of the simplest possible form, 
consisting of eight leaves surrounding a circlet and framed 
by a circular band. Identical motifs, for instance, decorate 
the mount of the aforementioned eleventh-century chalice 
in the Treasury of San Marco. 

The ornament placed beneath the confronted griffins is 
also of distinctly non-Sasanian origin. It is composed of 
two S-curved stems in complementary position, so as to 
form a symmetrical unit. The stems jointly support a 
simple palmette on their lower curvatures, and each carries 
a blossom at its upper end. This is a motif with a long, 
manifold development in the decorative arts of all Near 
Eastern and Mediterranean countries. A. A. Pavlovskii 
assembled some of them, which are reproduced in his book 
on the Capella Palatina.*®° They are from the wall decora- 
tions of Pompeii; the mosaics of the Capella Palatina; the 
mosaic decorations of the Church of Saint George in Salo- 
niki, and of San Marco. I would also like to call attention 
to the similar ornament on the lower right panel of the 
tenth-century icon in the Treasury of San Marco.’ 

The ornaments filling the space behind the lions are of 
quite unusual form. They are formed of two simple rosettes 
linked to each other by two cocoon-shaped devices and a 
roundel. Such an inharmonious combination is in direct 
conflict with the luxuriant form of the lotus tree. It seems, 
however, to be a simplified and misinterpreted design of 
the kind that decorates, for example, the Psalter (Cod. 
gr. 139) in the Bibliothéque Nationale.*”* 

To complete our observation, a few ornamental motifs 
remain to be considered briefly. One of these is the rosette 
on the neck of the ewer. It is of extremely simple geomet- 
rical drawing, composed of a roundel with a circlet in the 
center and four others attached at equidistance to the outer 
rim. Then there are two pointed leaves connected by a 
short line, two heart motifs, and a number of circlets, 
either singly or in pairs connected by a line — all dispersed 
without any consideration of balance or symmetry be- 
tween the principal motifs. All these belong to the cate- 
gory of non-interpretative ornaments, which reveal neither 
an aspect of a style, nor a manifestation of time or place. 

M. Rosenberg in his oft-quoted article expressed the 
opinion that the chased ornament of bands framing the 
enameled disks was borrowed from Carolingian ivory 
carvings by the craftsman who repaired the ewer. But im- 


100. Zhivopis Palatinskoi kapelly v Palermo, St. Petersburg, 
1890, p. 167, fig. 218. 

101. A, Pasini, of. cit., pl. 1v, or N. Kondakoff, of. cit., p. xxvii. 

102. K, Weitzmann, of. cit., pl. X, no. 47. 
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mediately after this assertion, the author added that the 
repairer retained the original handle.*°* Close observation 
of the lobed leaves on the border and on the handle will 
disclose readily that they are identical, not only in their 
drawing but also in technique. The motif, being a simpli- 
fied and degenerated acanthus, finds its parallel in Caro- 
lingian as well as in Byzantine arts. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing com- 
parative study of the ornamental motifs decorating the 
enameled disks and plaques of the Saint Maurice ewer is 
obvious. Stylistically, they are of unmistakable Byzantine 
origin. Some of them, indeed, go back to Iranian proto- 
types, but these constitute the legacy of Sasanian art which 
was strongly present in the early mediaeval artistic culture 
of the entire Near East, including Byzance and the regions 
under the influence of Byzantine art. Therefore, the at- 
tribution of the ewer to Sasanian Iran is in utter neglect of 
this universally recognized fact. The range of the material 
compared suggests that the ewer must be a product of the 
late tenth or the early eleventh century. 

The enamels, although of somewhat inharmonious color 
combination, nevertheless are of fine quality. The design 
itself, however, is far from being perfect. Close observation 
will reveal some serious defects in the drawing of indi- 
vidual motifs, and their compositional relations to each 
other. The depiction of animals without paws; the irregu- 
larity in the contours of their bodies and heads; such details 
as the shape of the eyes of the lions, one being round and 
the other pointed; the difference in the number of circlets 
and lobes on their bodies and legs -— all these betray that 
the hand at work was not that of a craftsman of too great 
ability and precision. One may go further and point to 
the difference in the shape of the heart motifs on both sides 
of the lotus tree or the stems of the ornament beneath the 
griffins, the upper ends of which do not terminate in one 
and the same form. Moreover, there is a complete disre- 


103. Of. cit., p. 26 f. 


gard of balance and symmetry in disposition of the geo- 
metrical devices throughout the compositions of both disks. 
I am therefore not in accord with J. Ebersolt, who at- 
tributed the irregularities of design to the difficulty of exe- 
cuting them over convex surfaces. The ewer, as Ch. Diehl 
expressed himself about the enameled plaques of Emperor 
Constantine Monomachus’ crown,*”* is a work of indus- 
trial art, rather than a veritable work of art. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the ewer might 
have been made “to an oriental specification.”*°* Who 
was this Oriental? An Iranian, Syrian, or somebody from 
Baghdad, or Cairo? Was the design supplied to a Byzantine 
craftsman for execution? If so, then how could this Ori- 
ental be familiar with the details of Byzantine ornamental 
repertory? Indeed, there are isolated recorded instances 
when an oriental ruler specified a certain design to be 
executed in a foreign land. J. B. Tavernier reports how 
the Safawid king of Iran, Safi II, gave him several de- 
signs, some made by his own hand, for a bowl, plates, and 
a dagger to be executed in enamel in Paris.*** Are we to 
believe that designs made by the Shah were in the Baroque 
style of the Louis XIV period? Iran, ‘Iraq, Syria, and 
Egypt possessed during the period in question their own 
progressive arts and crafts with established stylistic prin- 
ciples. If, actually, the decoration of the ewer was specified 
by some person from one of these countries, then we could 
expect a design in the Islamic style, which is not the case. 

Thus the ewer of Saint Maurice d’Agaune, in my opin- 
ion, is beyond any doubt not a work of Sasanian Iran or of 
the Islamic Near East, but a product of Byzantine indus- 
trial art and was made during the late Macedonian period. 


NEW YORK CITY 


104. Manuel d’art byzantin, Paris, 1925-26, 1, p. 709. 

105. H. Peirce and R. Tyler, Byzantine Art, p. 35. 

106. Les six voyages de Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, Chevalier 
Baron d’Aubonne, quil a fait en Turquie, en Perse, et aux Indes, 
Paris, 1681, partie 1, p. 456 f. 
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ICONOGRAPHY AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
CRUCIFIXION WINDOW AT POITIERS 


ROBERT GRINNELL 


HE following discussion moves on several levels. 

There is first a morphological and historical level, 

wherein some consideration is given the problem 
of dating the Crucifixion window at Poitiers and the mor- 
phological problems which it presents. In the second part 
we attempt to deal with meanings as they appear in the 
window —the evolutions of elements having semantic 
value, the changing relations between them, and the se- 
mantic validity of space and forms as the appearances of 
ideas or meanings. Finally, in the last part I have sought to 
present certain philosophical ideas which seem to have rep- 
resented the context within which the Crucifixion window 
might claim to have had a consistent and rigorously un- 
derstood meaning at a deeper and more metaphysical level. 
In a sense, from the mediaeval standpoint, this last section 
should come first, since it presents the presuppositions nec- 
essary for the intelligibility of the rest. For the Crucifixion 
window was comprehensible only in terms of the metaphys- 
ical and psychological theory of symbolism, divine illumina- 
tion, the cosmological function of light, and the sacramental 
nature of being which was conceived to underlie all reality, 
and from which reality flowed as a necessary consequent 
both in terms of its physical existence and its ideal being. 
Thus form, meaning, and the metaphysics of experience as 
they appear in the twelfth century have seemed to be the 
mutually implied points of view from which the monument 
must be considered. 


I 


The Crucifixion window is placed in the center of the 
flat chevet of the cathedral of St.-Pierre of Poitiers. It is a 
large window — 8.45 x 3.00 meters in size — composed 
of an Ascension lunette at the top, a large Crucifixion reg- 
ister in the center, and a smaller quatrefoil in the lowest 
register containing a Visitation to the Sepulcher, the Mar- 
tyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul, the resurrection of Adam 
and Eve, and donor’s lobe with a badly mutilated inscrip- 
tion in the bottom panel. 

The date of fabrication of the window is a matter of 
considerable conjecture. It is located in the oldest part of 
the existing structure, and has been ascribed to the period 


between 1150 and the first quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.” Thus, Barbier de Montault attempted, on the basis 
of the inscription, to ascribe it to the benevolence of Theo- 
bald V, Count of Blazon (ca. 1228), while Auber dated 
it as post 1162, when the construction of the present cathe- 
dral was presumably started. Complicating factors in the 
problem are the uncertainty surrounding the chronology 
of the cathedral, the evidence for a possible re-cutting of 
the window, and the stylistic opposition between the more 
typically Romanesque composition of the lunette and reg- 
ister portions of the window, and the incipiently Gothic 
character of the quatrefoil. 

The dominant panel is the Crucifixion. The Cross is a 
brilliant red with a border of greenish-blue leaves with a 
thin yellow fillet around it. The figure of the Christ is 
two meters tall, nude, with a highly abstract, decorative 
treatment of anatomy emphasized by the leads. This gives 
it a peculiarly rigid appearance, though the body itself is 
flexed gracefully to the right. There is a wine-colored 
cloth with green border knotted around the hips. The hair 
is of a greenish-blue tint, the eyes are open, the face 
bearded. The nimbus is white, with a pearled border, and 
the Cross is gold-yellow. The feet are separately nailed 
to a suppedaneum, placed on the Cross at an angle, em- 
phasizing the graceful reverse curve of the body, gently 
accentuated by the anatomy and the clinging loin-cloth. 
The inscription Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judeorum is a 


1. C. A. Auber, “Histoire de la cathédrale de Poitiers,” Mé- 
moires de la société des antiquaires de POuest, xvi, XV11, 1848; 
Barbier de Montault, “Le vitrail de la Crucifixion 4 la cathédrale 
de Poitiers,” Bulletin monumental, L1, 1885, pp. 17-45, 141-168; 
F. de Lasteyrie, Histoire de la peinture sur verre, Paris, 1835-57, 1, 
p. 46; Emile Male, “La peinture sur verre,” in André Michel, His- 
toire de Vart, Paris, 1905-1929, 17, pp. 782 ff.; N. H. J. Westlake, 
A History of Design in Painted Glass, London, 1881, 1, p. 33; R. 
de Lasteyrie, L’architecture religieuse en France a Pépoque romane, 
Paris, 1929, p. 560; idem, L’ architecture religieuse en France a 
Pépoque gothique, Paris, 1926-27, 11, p. 193; René Crozet, “Vi- 
trail de la Crucifixion 4 Poitiers,” Gazette des beaux-arts, XI", 1934, 
pp. 218-231; Marcel Aubert, “Introduction,” French Cathedral 
Windows, New York, 1939. See also Robert Grinnell, The Cruci- 
fixion Window at Poitiers, A Study in Form and Symbolism, un- 
published dissertation in the Yale University Library, from which 
much of the following material is drawn. 
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modern restoration. The arms are extended horizontally, 
suggesting a reverse curve. T'wo round holes show in the 
palms of the hands.” 

In the large lateral rectangles under the arms of the 
Cross, on a brilliant red background, appear the Virgin, 
Longinus, Stephaton, and St. John. The Virgin is on the 
right, on the outside, with inclined head, and interlaced 
fingers, her hands to her breast. Her nimbus is deep green, 
her draperies blue, wine-colored, and white. A small black 
cross adorns her white veil, at the forehead.* Longinus is 
bearded, with a yellow Phrygian cap, a blue tunic, wine- 
colored clothes, yellow stockings, and blue boots, and a 
white mantle that swirls about him. He holds a lance in 
his hands, ready to plunge it into Christ’s side, although the 
point does not appear, for the Cross is strongly separated 
from the other figures by the irons, the leads, and the 
borders. Longinus’ head is thrown back, and his body de- 
scribes a reverse curve in opposition to that of the Christ. 
Like the Virgin, he has an expression of compassion. 

The figure of St. John appears on the outside of the 
corresponding left-hand panel. His nimbus is white, his 
clothes are yellow and green, and his cloak is blue, lined 
with red. He is clean-shaven, and carries a jewelled book 
in his hands. Like the Virgin, his head is bowed, and the 
delicate flexion of his body and fall of his drapery describe 
a curve, as he seems to withdraw slightly from the sadness 
of the scene. Stephaton, the sponge-bearer, is dressed in a 
green tunic, blue mantle, white stockings, and yellow 
shoes. He carries a pole with a sponge on it, which he is 
about to thrust upwards, and his body is rudely hunched 
for that effort. The tense, expressive angularity and stiff- 
ness of his body are in sharp contrast to the graceful flow 
of the other figures. His neck is not visible, and his head, 
tilted back, and of a singularly malevolent cast, is thrust 
down between his shoulders. Running across the base of 
each of these panels is a blue band with a curious T-shaped 
imbricated border, in red, blue, yellow, and green, banded 
by a white fillet on either side.* These figures are of natural 
height. 

At right and left of the arms of the Cross, in small 
panels in the interlace border, appear figures of the sun 


2. Barbier de Montault gives the following scriptural and hagio- 
graphical reasons for these details: the Cross is red signifying the 
blood of the passion: Arbor decora et fulgida, Ornate regis pur- 
pura (St. Fortunatus) ; inclined head, S. Joaw: 19:30; open eyes: 
S. Paul ad Rom. 6:9. 

3- Barbier de Montault, “Le vitrail de la Crucifixion,” p. 168 n., 
calls attention to the fact that in the Library of the City of Poitiers 
there is a twelfth-century Life of St. Radegonde wherein the queen 
is shown with a costume identical with that of the Virgin. Cf. J. 
BaltruSaitis, La stylistique ornementale de la sculpture romane, 
Paris, 1931, figs. 880, 896, for closely related figures in the Cathe- 
dral at Parma. 

4. Steinheil added a similar imbricated border under the arms 
of the Cross in 1882. Cf. Hosias Lucas, St. Theodorus Tiron, 
border, for a similar motif. 


with a halo of flames, and the moon, a figure appearing out 
of green clouds, holding a crescent moon in veiled hands. 

Above the Crucifixion is the Ascension panel. Christ ap- 
pears in a long elliptical aureole, on a ground of intense red 
lozenges and small blue squares. The aureole has a curious 
border of leaves in green, yellow, and reddish panels, with 
a white fillet on either side. On each side of the aureole, in 
the curved lunette, on a blue ground, are the figures of two 
angels, describing long curves emphasized by wings, dra- 
pery, and gestures of arms and legs. The whole forms a 
palmette design. Above the upraised arm of each angel is 
a small red circle. Underneath the angels are undulating 
clouds in white. The whole scene is separated from the 
Crucifixion by a red band. The Christ has a white tunic, 
wine-colored robe with a green border, and a blue cloak. 
In his left hand is a yellow book, and his right hand is up- 
raised in benediction. The hair is brown; the face bearded 
in the Syrian manner. His nimbus is blue with a white 
cross. His feet are bare and break the frame of the man- 
dorla. The angels have green and white robes, and red 
nimbi. Below, above the arms of the Cross, so that the two 
scenes interpenetrate by design, are the Virgin and Apostles, 
dressed in rose, white, yellow, or green tunics, and with 
red, green, and yellow nimbi. The Virgin alone has san- 
dals. Some Apostles carry books, and St. Peter carries keys 
—a modern restoration. All of their heads are tilted 
back. Some of the men point at Christ. The head of one is 
bowed, similar to the movement of the larger figure of 
St. John, below. The movement, crossing of legs, drapery 
and gestures, all show relationship to the paintings at St.- 
Jean in Poitiers and to the Ascension window at Le Mans.° 
One Apostle is only partly visible, being cut off by the left- 
hand border.° 


Below the Crucifixion is a panel containing a quatre- 


5. Barbier de Montault mentions that Christ is blessing in the 
Latin manner, cf. “Le vitrail de la Crucifixion,” p. 40, n. 3; cf. 
also R. de Fleury, L’Evangile, Tours, 1874, 11, pl. xcvir and La 
Sainte Vierge, Paris, 1878, 1, pl. li. Montault also claims the book is 
inscribed IXOVC: ego sum lux mundi. He points out that accord- 
ing to Fleury, La Sainte Vierge, 1, pl. xxi, and L’Evangile, 11, pl. 
xcvil, the two red circles are the sun and moon associated with the 
Ascension portal of Notre-Dame-la-Grande. Their position reminds 
me rather of the nails in rosette design used in goldsmith work, and 
also in sculpture, as on the panels in the choir at Toulouse. Cf. also 
the rosettes on the tympanum at Mauriac. The angels once bore 
banderoles, now vanished, which carried the inscription ECCE CE 
AGN: ecce agnus Dei. (Act. Apost. 2:11.) 

6. See Montault, “Le vitrail de la Crucifixion,” pp. 28 and 43, 
n. 2, where Steinheil, in carrying on his restorations in 1882, 
pointed out that the dimensions of the window were poorly adapted 
to the opening in the wall of the chevet, being flatter at the top 
than the opening was; that the angels, made for a larger space, had 
been cut down laterally to fit the frame, and that an Apostle was 
almost completely obliterated by a border apparently made inde- 
pendently of the rest of the window. Montault rejects any idea of a 
re-use of the window, perhaps originally fabricated for Gilbert de 
la Porrée’s program of redecoration ca. 1150, preferring to ascribe 
these details to the ineptitude or carelessness of the artist. 
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foil. Directly below the Cross, in the upper lobe, is the 
tomb, under a trefoil arcade and an architectural canopy, 
in which three lamps are burning. A white sudarium is 
shown draped partly out of the open sarcophagus. Againct 
a red background, on either side of the tomb, soldiers are 
sleeping. They are dressed in twelfth-century chain-mail 
armor, with nasals on their helmets. At the right, in the 
panel between the side of the window and the side of the 
quatrefoil, the three Marys are shown coming with staffs 
and flacons of perfume. In the corresponding position on 
the other side, the Angel of the Resurrection is seated on 
a stone bench, holding a red cross, dressed in yellow, red, 
and blue, as are the Marys. In the spandrels of the arch of 
the quatrefoil lobe sheltering the tomb appear Adam and 
Eve, associated with the Resurrection. In the spandrels of 
the transverse lobes appear small, naked, crouching figures 
— the dead raised. In the lower left lobe a crowned Nero 
appears, in green and blue, seated on a throne, with his 
feet on a tabouret. The head of a demon behind him, two 
soldiers carrying swords, and the heads of other persons 
are shown. The ground is red, and a modern restored in- 
scription reads: Nero inperat. In the central square, St. 
Peter is being crucified head-down. His feet are separately 
nailed, and his robe is tied to keep it from falling down. 
The head is a modern restoration. The inscription reads 
SCS PETRUS. At right, St. Paul, with a blue nimbus, is 
about to be decapitated, over the inscription, SCS PAU- 
LUS. 

In the lowest panel of the quatrefoil— the donor’s 
panel — appear a man and woman, holding a model of the 
window. The detail of the plan of the window is ap- 
parently a modern restoration, since Hivonnait’s drawing, 
as published by Auber, shows an inverted and imbricated 
tiara, which they are presenting to the head of the martyred 
Peter on the inverted cross above. They are crowned in 
the same manner as Nero. At right and left kneel groups 
of children.’ Below, an inscription reads: DIT HANC 
VITREAM .. . [in twelfth-century letters] BLAS 
REAS, apparently referring to the donors, according to 
Barbier de Montault, though so badly fragmented that 
the key to their significance is missing.* 


7. In Auber’s lithograph there were three sons behind the father, 
and two daughters behind the mother. Montault claims the crowns 
are count’s crowns, a thesis opposed very convincingly by Ramé. 
Besides, Nero’s crown is identical with those of the donors, as well 
as with the one of the Virgin in the Ascension panel at Le Mans. 
Cf. “Le vitrail de la Crucifixion,” pp. 365-368. Montault also 
claims that the tiara does not belong there either in style or form. 

8. The problem of this inscription has stimulated a great deal of 
controversy and research. Montault’s thesis is based on the inscrip- 
tion which he renders thus: 

DIT HA NC VIT RE AM REAS BLAS FIL IIS. 

Hivonnait’s rendition is as follows: 

DIT HANC VITREAO BLAS REAS AD SIIS S. 

This Montault expands into: 

THEOBALD’ COMES BLASONIS DEDIT HANC VITREAM 


Surrounding the entire window is an interlace border 
of palmettes with vari-colored leaves, interlacing and knot- 
ting white ribbons, and four-petalled flowers inscribed in 
circles. The character of this border is different from the 
abstract designs found elsewhere in the cathedral. Two 
capitals, however, one in the seventh bay of the north col- 
lateral, and the other on the counter-retable of the apse 
above the altar to the Virgin, show a certain kinship of de- 
sign to that of the border. They are carved in the foliated 
palmette-design of Romanesque style, rarely found in the 
cathedral, and then only in the oldest parts of the structure.° 

An attempt to date the Crucifixion window with preci- 
sion seems doomed to failure. Yet one can hazard a hypo- 
thetical dating if that hypothesis is accompanied by proper 
reservations. The main portions of the window — the 
Crucifixion and the Ascension — may be ascribed to ca. 
1150. The quatrefoil may be dated as post 1163, and 
probably no later than 1172. Three main types of evi- 
dence, in support of this view, should be weighed: evidence 
based upon the relation of the window to the architecture 
of St.-Pierre, evidence inferred from the character and 
associations of Gilbert de la Porrée, bishop from 1144 un- 
til his death in 1154, and evidence adduced from an in- 
ternal analysis of form in the window.”® 

The year 1162 is generally accepted for the beginning 


ET DUAS ALIAS VITREAS CUM VALENCIA UXORE ET 
FILIIS SUIS AD HONORE XPI ET SCOR El’. 

He draws many of the letters for this reconstruction from other 
windows scattered through the church. He assumes that it was 
Theobald V, Count of Blazon, ca. 1228, and Seneschal of Poitou 
who gave this window. Theobald was also a nephew of Maurice 
Blazon, bishop in 1198. Ramé attacks this thesis on many accounts, 
raising problems in regard to the Blazon family, and pointing out 
inconsistencies in the information we have concerning it. Crozet 
notices the following faults: 

The pieces of glass with the letters BLAS are of different tonality 

from the rest of the glass. 

“A” differs in form from the same letter elsewhere in the inscrip- 

tion. 

The singular dedit, with two donors, forces Montault to hold 

that Theobald gave this window, and his wife some other one. 

Nor is there any mention of either Theobald or Valencia in the 

window itself. 

This theory would indicate that the chevet, presumably started 

in 1162, was not finished until 1189. 

The panel is so highly restored that it is even doubtful that the 

figures are donors. 

On the whole, it seems likely to me that the figures represent Henry 
II, King of England, and Eleanor of Aquitaine, who were married 
in the church, and were pictured as offering to finish it by giving 
the tiara to St. Peter. 

g. See Auber, Histoire de la cathédrale de Poitiers, 11, pl. viii, 
NOS. 30, 31. 

10. Auber, ibid., 1, p. 340, dates the window ante 1189; F. de 
Lasteyrie, Peinture sur verre, 1, p. 46, as late twelfth or thirteenth 
century on the basis of the garbled inscription. Barbier de Montault, 
“Le vitrail de la Crucifixion,” pp. 141-168, puts it in the thirteenth 
century. Ramé, of. cit., pp. 365-378, combats Montault’s position, 
as do R. de Lasteyrie (see above, note 1), Eliza Maillard, René 
Crozet, and Emile Male. Marcel Aubert, French Cathedral Win- 
dows, Introduction, places it in the mid-twelfth century. 
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of the construction of the present cathedral,’ replacing an 
all-stone church built by Count William V between 1018 
and 1025." In 1150 Gilbert de la Porrée began an elabo- 
rate program of redecoration of this older structure.'* Texts 
indicate ornaments of all kinds — vestments, tapestries, 
chalices, windows, and mural paintings. Perhaps as a re- 
sult of his years as chancellor of the school at Chartres and 
his acquaintance with Abbot Suger, he became interested 
in putting the arts at the service of religion."* From 1154 
until 1162 there is a complete absence of textual informa- 
tion regarding St.-Pierre. It seems unlikely that an elabo- 
rate program of redecoration would have been undertaken 
on a structure so weakened with age as to require rebuild- 
ing twelve years later, or that an ambitious building pro- 
gram would have been inaugurated after 1157, the ter- 
mination of the episcopacy of Gilbert’s successor, during 
the crises that usually accompanied a period sede vacante. 
Nevertheless, Jean de la Haye refers emphatically to the 
reconstruction as beginning in 1162.*° Work on the ca- 
thedral from 1162 until the dedication of the choir in 1199 
appears to have been subject to constant interruption, and 
most of the building west of the choir was completed only 
as far as the second level between 1230 and 1241, while 
the vaults were not finished until 1346 nor the towers 
until 1445.7° 


11. Auber, of. cit., 1, p. 72. J. Bouchet, Annales d’A quitaine, 
Poitiers, 1535, p. 145, gives the date 1161 for the beginning of 
construction, locating the actual beginning of the work between 
October and March 27. Audé de Réaumur, “Notice sur les monu- 
ments celtiques . . . ,” Mémoires de la société des antiquaires de 
POuest, 1840, VIII, p. 154, suggests the date 1152 which Auber re- 
jects, as well as Mérimée’s date of 1154. Also see Bulletin monu- 
mental, LI, p. 17; Congrés archéologique, LXxIx (1), 1912, 
p. 252, citing Bouchet’s dating; and Eliza Maillard, “Les sculp- 
tures de la facade occidentale de la cathédrale de Poitiers,” in 
Gazette des beaux-arts, 11, 1920, p. 288 and René Crozet, of. cit., 
p. 218, for acceptance of Auber’s dating. 

12. See V. Mortet, Recueil de textes relatifs a Vhistoire de lar- 
chitecture, Paris, 1911, p. 64, n. 3. Auber gives the date as 1021, 
which Mortet corrects, citing A. Richard, Histoire des comtes du 
Poitou, Paris, 1903, 1, p. 52. The Congrés archéologique, 1912, 
p. 252, gives the date as 1018-1021. 

13. Auber, of. cit., 1, pp. 55-56 and n. 3. Cf. Hugo Flaviacensis, 
Chronicon, 1, Patrologia Latina, CLiv, 385D: “Quidam de 
populo de superioribus existens ecclesiae lapidem jecit . . .” for 
an indication that the older church probably had a triforium gal- 
lery. 

14. Auber, of. cit., pp. 63-67, and J. Besly, Histoire des eves- 
ques de Poitiers, Paris, n.d., p. 106 for the text of the Eulogy of 
Laurence, dean of the Chapter, which was delivered at Gilbert’s 
funeral. Cf. the account of Suger’s activity in “Sur son administra- 
tion abbatiale,” Oeuvres complétes, Paris, 1857, pp. 189 ff. 

15. Auber, of. cit., pp. 67-68; Bouchet, Joc. cit., and Jean de la 
Haye, “Mémoires et recherches de France et de la Gaule aqui- 
tanique,” in J. Bouchet, Annales d’ Aquitaine, p. 37: “. . le roi 
Henri deuxiéme commenga 4 faire édifier l|’église de St.-Pierre, et 
y translata le si¢ge épiscopal, qui auparavant était 4 St.-Jean.. . .” 
This text might conceivably mean that Henry began to aid in the 
construction of the church, and not necessarily that the reconstruc- 
tion of the church was actually started in 1162. 

16. On the chronology of the reconstruction see Auber, of. cit., 
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St.-Pierre does not represent in any sense the result of 
a spontaneous and continuous campaign of building. 
Rather, the whole process appears to have been one, origi- 
nally at least, of remodeling and refurbishing the church, 
gaining momentum and scope in favorable periods, and 
on the other hand suffering long suspensions of work, 
which inevitably broke stylistic continuity. In its older por- 
tions the structure and decoration of St.-Pierre bear wit- 
ness to a certain thriftiness of program — in the re-use of 
materials and the conservatism of innovation — that might 
be taken to reflect a cathedral chapter morally inclined to 
continue the work undertaken by their distinguished prel- 
ate Gilbert, but lacking in leadership and strong initiative. 
Thus details like the flat chevet and its highly simplified 
Poitevin elevation, the conservative dimensions of the 
building, based as they are largely upon those of the pre- 
vious structure, the excessive thickness of the first two 
vaults of the choir — experiments based perhaps on early 
Angevin vaulting — as well as the archaic nature of the 
bases and capitals of the blind arcade lining the interior 
walls, and the archaic corbels and modillions found 
throughout the church suggest the re-use of many of the 
embellishments and perhaps entire wall-surfaces from the 
previous structure.** A further consideration is the cordon, 
in the exterior wall, which outlines continuously the curves 
of the round-headed windows of the chevet. A modifica- 
tion of this cordon, not continuous, is found over the twin 
lancet windows of the second bay west of the crossing, and 
fragments of it still appear in the third bay of the north 
wall of the nave, designed originally, apparently, to deco- 
rate twin round-headed windows changed in the thirteenth 
century for an elaborately mullioned window.** 

While such evidence drawn from the architecture and 
decoration of St.-Pierre is decidedly circumstantial, and 
by no means conclusive, it strengthens the plausibility of 
Steinheil’s observation, referred to above, that the Crucifix- 
ion window might well have been re-cut in order to fit it 
for its present location. This argument gains more force 
when one takes into account the composition of the two 
upper panels of the window. The Crucifixion and the 


pp. 25-101 and the Congrés archéologique for 1912. Also see 
Bouchet, of. cit., pp. 7, 37; T. Rymer, Foedera, conventiones, 
literae, London, 1703-1735, V, p. 37, and 111, part 2, p. 77; J. 
Froissart, Chroniques, ed. Luce, Paris, 1869-1931, IV, p. 15. Col- 
lection Fonteneau, xx, p. 585 and XXxxIII, p. 65, in the public li- 
brary of Poitiers. 

17. See the Congrés archéologique for 1912, pp. 254-282, and 
Eliza Maillard, in the Gazette des beaux-arts, 11, 1920, pp. 290- 
307. On the visible marks of masons and their relation to similar 
ones in English churches, see Auber, of. cit., pp. 85, 288-293; also 
Mémoires de la société des antiquaires de POuest, xxx, 1866, 
pp. 113 ff.; M. Vincent, “Signes lapidaires de Poitiers,” Bulletin 
de la société des antiquaires de l'Ouest, 3e série, VII, 1925-1927, 
p- 675. 

18. Auber, of. cit., 11, pl. tva. 
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Ascension panels reflect a style found in no other window 
of the cathedral. 

The style of the upper two panels is Romanesque. The 
composition of the Ascension is fairly common on seals 
and on sculptured tympana in Poitou and Auvergne dur- 
ing the twelfth century. The flexion of the angels, the 
arms and wings and knees raised, and the feet based on a 
lower horizontal, form an ellipse the axis of which bisects 
the elliptical mandorla. In the two groups of apostles, a 
rhythmical series of variations on a figure-8 motif stems 
from the double rinceau and interlace motifs of Ro- 
manesque archivolts. Thus, the palmette motif of the an- 
gels and Christ of the Ascension, and the compositional 
basis of the watching apostles, bind the panel to an artistic 
tradition stemming from Romanesque sculpture, where the 
curve of the archivolt and the lintel register first exerted 
an organizing influence on composition, but later became 
absorbed in a more sophisticated understanding of spatial 
composition.’® To this should be added the fact of a clear 
relationship between this panel and the paintings in the 
Temple or Baptistery of St.-Jean at Poitiers. The figures 
of Christ, the angels, and the watching apostles find their 
direct exemplars in corresponding figures painted on the 
walls of St.-Jean. From Jean de la Haye we learn that the 
bishop’s throne was placed in this structure while the con- 
struction of St.-Pierre was in process. We may infer close 
ecclesiastical as well as artistic relationships between the 
two buildings.” 

In regard to the Crucifixion panel, details such as the 
four nails transfixing the hands and feet of the Christ, and 
the grouping of the Virgin, Longinus, Stephaton, and St. 
John are regular for twelfth-century representations of 
this scene. Also, from the standpoint of composition, one 
can see in the lines suggested by the delicate curve of the 
Virgin and Longinus and the leads emphasizing the right 
pectoral of the figure of Christ, matched by a similar linear 
motif on the left, a modified but still discernible play on 
the animaux affrontés motif, which BaltruSaitis regards 
as one of the basic canons of Romanesque composition.”* 

The ornamental border enclosing the window, reflecting 
as it does the double-rinceau and interleaf motifs of Ro- 
manesque decoration, represents a union of what we might 
call the implicit geometry of the Ascension and Crucifixion 


19. Cf. J. BaltruSaitis, La stylistique ornementale de la sculp- 
ture romaneé, 1931, especially pp. 12, 20, 32, 33-34, 106, 248. 

20. See above, n. 15. On the paintings at St.-Jean see P. Gélis- 
Didot and H. Laffillée, La peinture décorative en France du XIe 
au XVIe siécle, Paris, 1891, 2nd ed., 1, D, and pl. 4; also the un- 
published photographs in the possession of Professor Sumner 
Crosby of Yale University. One should also note the similarity of 
these paintings to the Ascension window at Le Mans. Cf. Gélis- 
Didot, of. cit., pls. 2, 3, 4 and Marcel Aubert, French Cathedral 
Windows, pls. 111 and Iv. 

21. BaltruSaitis, op. cit., p. 247, fig. 727; H. Focillon, Art 
d@’occident, Paris, 1938, pp. 98ff. 


panels. For its outer lines show the vase-like curves of the 
animaux affrontés, while the three-leaf sprays and four- 
petal blossoms enclosed by them are based on the palmette. 
It is important to note that this skilful use of the Roman- 
esque interlace is not met with elsewhere in the Cathedral 
except in the sculptured capitals noted above, nor does it 
appear in its true purity in the twelfth-century windows 
of the St.-Denis school of window design. The borders of 
windows of the St.-Denis school seem to reflect, in part, 
the emergence of a new idea of abstract decoration based 
less on curvilinear line, and more on the formal and geo- 
metrical regularity of angular figures** — reflecting in this 
a general characteristic of windows of the St.-Denis school 
which became more pronounced in the later twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries and to which we shall refer presently: 
the tendency to organize compositions not in terms of fig- 
ures but in terms of scenes, to compose not on the basis of 
an implicit and curvilinear geometry of pictorial figures, 
but on the basis of an explicit and regular geometry gov- 
erning the relation between medallions. Obviously such 
assertions and the interpretation of transitions of this type 
must be undertaken with extreme care. Nevertheless it is 
not without significance, perhaps, that in the Cathedral of 


22. See R. de Lasteyrie, L’architecture religieuse en France a 
Pépoque romane, pp. 559-566. See pp. 561-562 and fig. 566 for 
evaluation of the windows at St.-Denis, and the Allegorical win- 
dow containing a small portrait of Suger. This window has a 
border in the curvilinear manner which seems more Romanesque in 
character than the later borders in that tradition of window design. 
Its composition is in terms of medallions. Cf. Lasteyrie, L’archi- 
tecture religieuse en France a Vépoque gothique, 1, pp. 173-242. It 
should be noted that the border of the Joseph window (p. 195, fig. 
801) in Rouen Cathedral, belonging to the thirteenth century, is 
identical with the border of the St. Eustache window, dated post 
1170, in Sens Cathedral (p. 189, fig. 797) and is of the curved leaf 
type, but without the interlace. The St. Peter window at Poitiers 
(fig. 803, p. 197) and the St. Fabian window occupy the remain- 
ing two openings of the apse in the Cathedral. Lasteyrie dates them 
as late twelfth century, the windows of the aisles of the choir as 
thirteenth century, and those of the nave as later thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. All of these windows have borders of the 
circle and lozenge type, quite different from the curvilinear bor- 
der of the Crucifixion window. In regard to the Jesse window at 
Chartres, Lasteyrie observes (p. 174) that the persistence of the 
Romanesque borders of the fenétres hautes of the Cathedral sug- 
gests the possibility that the Jesse window may be an early thir- 
teenth-century product. 

It has seemed to me that there is, however, a definite tendency 
to develop borders of the lozenge or circle and square type after 
the middle of the twelfth century. When this type of border is 
allied to the medallion style of composition as initiated by Suger 
at St.-Denis, it seems to me that we have what is fundamentally 
an example of the Gothic style. On the other hand, the monumental 
single figures of the fenétres hautes at Chartres (e.g., the Angel 
window of the apse, to the left of the central window, or the 
upper windows of the apse at Bourges, south side) dated as they 
are in the early thirteenth century, suggest certain archaic aspects be- 
longing perhaps to a late stage of the Romanesque style — in the 
monumental size of the figures which, nevertheless, break the 
ideal frame that encloses them. The lozenge and angular borders, 
on the other hand, seem characteristic of the Gothic style. 
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St.-Pierre designs of the type represented by the border 
and compositions on the monumental scale of the Crucifix- 
ion and Ascension are based on motifs found only in archaic 
sculptures in the building and belonging to decorative de- 
signs quite distinct from those of Gothic art.** On the other 
hand, in the other windows of St.-Pierre ascribed to ap- 
proximately the same period, borders in the style of that 
in the Crucifixion window are lacking, and compositions 
are in terms of the explicit geometry of the vignette and 
medallion type of window in the tradition of St.-Denis and 
Chartres. It is this fact that leads one to entertain more 
seriously the notion that the Ascension and Crucifixion 
panels may have been re-cut for use as part of the decora- 
tion of the present church and represent works anterior to 
the remaining glass in the cathedral.** 


23. F. de Lasteyrie suggested that colossal figures in glass were 
a rarity before the thirteenth century, and was inclined to date the 
windows of St.-Pierre in the thirteenth century, for that reason. 
Yet it seems to me that there is some question about this. It is true 
that the areas of glass increased tremendously as the potentialities 
for fenestration provided by Gothic architecture were realized. 
But the size of the individual figures and scenes diminished corre- 
spondingly. Thus, in the case of the windows of the Ste.-Chapelle, 
the walls are veritably of glass, but the decoration becomes almost 
“abstract” in that the artist seems to have been more concerned 
with the fragmentation and refraction of light than to have been 
disposed to create a window that could be easily “read.” Lasteyrie 
may have been led to this observation by the characteristics of 
the fenétres hautes of Chartres. But those windows seem almost 
consciously archaic in their armatures, twelfth century in style, 
and the figures, for all of the suggested influence of Gothic sculp- 
ture which they show in their profile experiments, flexible posture, 
and suggestion of motion, still seem closely allied to a late stage of 
the Romanesque style, a reminiscence perhaps of the character of 
Romanesque painting as it appears in the Marriage of St. Catherine 
in the crypt of Notre-Dame de Montmorillon. 

24. F. de Lasteyrie suggests an Angevin school of glass-painters 
anterior to that of St.-Denis. The oldest extant windows of this 
school are those dating from 1125-1149 in the Cathedral of 
Angers. They show a Virgin in Majesty, a Legend of St. Catherine, 
a Death and Funeral of the Virgin, and the Martyrdom of St. 
Vincent. There is little to suggest an artistic relationship between 
the products of this school and the windows at Poitiers, in spite 
of the close political relationship between the counties of Anjou 
and the Poitou. 

At Le Mans, the Ascension panel is dated by some as from the 
eleventh century. Certainly its archaic formation, the figures of the 
apostles, with the gestures, single profiles, crossed legs and close 
fitting drapery, are closely akin to the Ascension at Poitiers. See 
Marcel Aubert, French Cathedral Windows, and G. Fleury, La 
cathédrale du Mans (Petites Monographies), Paris, n.d., as well 
as E. Male in André Michel, Histoire de l’art, Paris, 1905, 1, pt. 2, 
pp. 789 ff. 

At La-Trinité de Vendéme there is a twelfth-century window of 
the Glorification of the Virgin, in the left side of the choir. The 
elongated mandorla, rare in glass painting, is similar to the one in 
the Ascension panel at Poitiers. F. de Lasteyrie cites this window 
as showing certain Moorish characteristics, and mentions that the 
elongated mandorla was more common in the Poitou than else- 
where. The mandorla has a border similar to the one on the man- 
dorla at Poitiers, while the two flanking angels are related in 
composition and posture to the ones in the Ascension panel at 
Poitiers and in the Baptistery of St.-Jean. See Abbé G. Plat, 
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Indeed, it is precisely this formalized characteristic of 
implied geometry that is absent from the quatrefoil, so that 
though the figures in the scenes continue to reflect con- 
ventions of the Romanesque style — in the crossed legs, 
reversed postures, and fluttering drapery — they no longer 
participate in what we might call a transcending armature 
of form and composition. Their form has been subordi- 
nated to a new requirement, a requirement based on the 
narrative motion of a dramatic representation. Thus, the 
dynamic character of the Romanesque style suggests a cer- 
tain tense immobility, as in the panel of the watching 
apostles, which is reflected by the individual figures of the 
quatrefoil — notably that of the executioner in the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Paul. But the significance of that figure is 
no longer in terms of a purely formal context, but rather 
in terms of a literary and narrative and dramatic meaning 
in which he plays a part. The mural stability and monu- 
mentality of the upper two panels, the “immediacy” of the 
message which they present in a simultaneous moment, have 
been replaced by a composition the meaning of which must 
be “read,” so that one figure implies another, from which 
its significance is derived; or the scene of one vignette im- 
plies and requires a correlative meaning and action in an 
adjacent medallion, in order to be understood. The nerv- 
ous tension of the upper panels has given place to the nar- 
rative action of the quatrefoil. The implicit geometry of 
Romanesque composition has fled to the perimeter, to be- 
come the basis for the relation between scenes. The figures 
of the quatrefoil have been freed from the compulsions of a 
mural concept of space, free to act in the receptive and 
plastic space of the Gothic style. 

The absence of implicit geometry, the narrative nature 
of its composition, the explicit geometry of its medallion 
form, suggest that the quatrefoil belongs more obviously 
to the tradition of window painting initiated at St.-Denis 
than appears to be the case with the remaining panels of 
the window. Stiff and hesitant as it is, the quatrefoil appears 
to represent a link between the Crucifixion and Ascension, 
with their strong stylistic identifications with the Ascension 
panel at Le Mans and the paintings in the Baptistery of St.- 
Jean, and the remaining windows of the cathedral. The 
quatrefoil represents, as does the cathedral as a whole, the 
emergent style of a Gothic artist at work on a Romanesque 
partt. 

These considerations — the evidence for the re-use of 
the window and the circumstantial evidence of an origi- 


L’Eglise de la Trinité de Vendéme (Petites Monographies), Paris, 
1934, p. 84. 

Finally, Magne, “L’Oeuvre des peintres verriers frangais,” 
L’art appliqué aux métiers, Paris, 1927, 111, pp. 122-124, sug- 
gests the Crucifixion window of Poitiers as the chef-d’oeuvre of a 
hypothetical Aquitainian school of window design. Cf. Male, in 
Michel, Histoire de Dart, 1, pt. 2, p. 791 and idem, L’art religieux 
en France du XIle siécle, Paris, 1922, p. 82. 
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nally conservative program in the older parts of the church, 
the textual information supplied by Jean de la Haye and 
by Laurence in his Eulogy at Gilbert’s funeral, and finally, 
the differences in design of portions of the window — 
seem to indicate a plausible basis for the datings suggested 
above. The Crucifixion and Ascension panels, dating from 
ca. 1150, were probably a part of the program of redecora- 
tion of Gilbert de la Porrée. In 1163, when Jean de Bel- 
lesmains was installed as bishop and Henry II of England 
began to aid the chapter of the cathedral, it would appear 
that the program of construction underwent some revision. 


The quatrefoil may represent one aspect of that revitalized 
program. 


II 


The iconography of the Crucifixion window represents 
a fusion of Byzantine and Syrian motifs grafted onto a 
more or less independent tradition of symbolism developed 
in the West. In the Crucifixion panel the Cross, with its 
leaf border intended apparently to recall the Tree of Para- 
dise, and the figure of Christ are of Western derivation.” 
The curve of the body of Christ, which became general 


25. Concerning the Cross, see J. Sauer, Die Symbolik des Kir- 
chengebaudes, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1924, p. 421. Cf. Rom, 
5:9-10; Col. 1:20; I Peter 2:24; also St. Irenaeus, Adversus 
Haereses, 5, 17, Patrologia Graeca, Vil, p. 1170 comparing the 
Cross to the Tree of Paradise; Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem, 
3, 22, Patrologia Latina, 11, 381 on the “Tau” as the sign of the 
Cross; St. Paulinus, Epistola 32, Patrologia Latina, LX1, 336, 338: 

“Ardua floriferae crux cingitur orbe coronae 
Et Domini tincto cruore rubet 
Quaeque super signum resident coeleste columbae 
Simplicitate produnt regna patere Dei.” 

See also J. Reil, Die friihchristlichen Darstellungen von der 
Kreuzigung Christi, Leipzig, 1904, pp. 13ff. Examples from the 
early Jerusalem-type crucifixion are presented on the ampulae from 
Monza and Bobbio. Cf. W. Christ and M. Paranikas, Anthologia 
Graeca carminum Christianorum, Leipzig, 1875, p. 75, V. 12ff.; 
F. Dibelius, “Die Bernwardstiir zu Hildesheim,” Studien zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte, LXxx1, 1907, p. 647. For an almost 
identical border to that on the cross at Poitiers, see the late 
twelfth- or thirteenth-century painted cross at Assisi, church of 
Chiara. 

On bearded and unbearded figures of Christ, see L. Bréhier, 
L’art chrétien, 2nd ed., Paris, 1928, pp. 72 ff. Cf. J. Reil, Christus 
am Kreuz in der Bildkunst der Karolingerzeit, Leipzig, 1930, 
pp. 6-7, 39 ff. on the Antioch style of crucifixion representation, 
and its influence on the Ada school of iconography in the Caro- 
lingian period. On the fourth-century Hellenistic tradition, and the 
long-haired type of Christ stemming from Egypt, see O. M. Dal- 
ton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities, London, 1901, 
n. 916; idem, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, 
p. 609. 

For beardless figures of Christ, e:g., column of ciborium at St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Venice (Syrian type), and fifth-century example 
at St. John Stoudion in Constantinople; beardless types with the 
colobium or long tunic: tenth-century Gospel of Otto, f. 468r 
(Aachen Cathedral treasury) ; Gospel of St. Bernward, ca. 1011- 
1014, f. 118v (Hildesheim, Cathedral treasury, no. 18); early 
eleventh-century Lectionary, f. 87r. (Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, 
no. 9528). For an example of the unbearded type, but with a long 
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only in the twelfth century, the open eyes, and the head 
turned to the right, the suppedaneum, the knotted loin 
cloth, the four nails, and the decorative aspect of the Cross 
are in the tradition of Byzantine iconography,”* the whole 


loin cloth in place of the colobium, e.g., twelfth- or thirteenth-cen- 
tury Missal, f. 11r (Autun, Bibliothéque municipale, no. 10 [5]). 

The retaining of the colobium on the figure of a beardless Christ 
shows a mixture of Palestinian and Byzantine iconographical tra- 
ditions, manuscript illuminations providing almost the only ex- 
amples. It is seldom found on ivories or enamel work after the 
tenth century. The bearded Christ with colobium occurs seldom 
after the tenth century, nor was it common in the West even in 
Carolingian times, but e.g., eleventh-century Lectionary of Uta, 
f. 3v (Munich, Staatsbibliothek, clm. 13601, cim. 54) and ninth- 
or tenth-century enamel cross (Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don). See J. Sauer, “Das Aufkommen des bartigen Christentypus in 
der frihchristlichen Kunst,” Strena Buliciana, Zagreb, 1921, 
pp. 303 ff. for the theory that the historical Jesus was rendered as 
unbearded, while the bearded type referred to Christ as teaching or 
giving the law to the Apostles. Yet it seems likely that the two types 
(as at S. Apollinare at Ravenna) reflect a duality of sources rather 
than a theological distinction. It is probable that the unbearded type 
is of Hellenistic derivation, while the bearded type is derived from 
the Palestinian Passion cycle tradition. Cf. C. R. Morey, Early 
Christian Art, Princeton, 1942, pp. 136 ff. 

26. On representations of Christ with a twisted body, see G. Mil- 
let, Recherches sur Viconographie de Vévangile, Paris, 1916, 
pp. 406-416, where the Byzantine type shows a gentle curve, the 
Syrian, a line broken at neck and knees. On the turn of Christ’s head 
to the right, see F. J. Dolger, “Sol Salutis, Gebet und Gesang im 
christlichen Altertum,” Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen und For- 
schungen, Hefte 4/5, 1925, pp. 2, 3933 also pp. 138, 338, 358. 

For an example of personifications giving semantic meaning to 
positions at left and right of the cross, see the Lectionary of Uta, 
cited above (note 25) in which a personification of Death appears 
at the left of the Cross and Life on the right of the Cross. Figures of 
the Virgin, Longinus, and Ecclesia accompany the figure of Life, 
and Stephaton, Synagoga, and St. John accompany Death. Reil, 
Christus am Kreuz . . . , pp. 27 ff. points out that the early Byzan- 
tine iconographers worked out this composition and made it defini- 
tive. 

On the suppedaneum or foot-piece of the Cross see F. Cabrol and 
H. Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 
Paris, 1907, 1, pp. 1346 ff. It is absent from most Syrian works, 
e.g., the Rabula manuscript and S. Maria Antiqua in Rome, and is 
an innovation of early Byzantine iconography, appearing in re- 
sponse to cult and liturgical requirements. See G. Schénermark, 
Zeitschrift fiir christlichen Kunst, 1v, 1890, pp. 121 ff.; cf. Reil, 
Christus am Kreuz. . ., pp. 27 ff. 

On the halo or nimbus see G. B. Ladner, “The So-called Square 
Nimbus,” Mediaeval Studies, 111, 1941, pp. 15 ff. and pp. 34 ff. Cf. 
A. N. Didron, Iconographie chrétienne, Histoire de Dieu (Collec- 
tion des documents inédits sur Vhistoire de France, série 111: arché- 
ologie), XCVII, 1843, pp. 25 ff.; L. Stephani, “Nimbus und Strah- 
lenkranz in den Werken der alten Kunst,” Mémoires de Académie 
Impériale des Sciences de St-Petersbourg, série vi: Sciences poli- 
tiques, histoire et philologie, 1x, 1859, pp. 359 ff.; A. Kriicke, Der 
Nimbus und verwandte Attribute in der friihchristliche Kunst, 
Strassburg, 1905. See also J. Sauer, Die Symbolik . . . , pp. 2317 
232, and Nik. Miller, “Heiligenschein,” in A. Hauck, Realencyklo- 
padie fiir protestantische T heologie und Kirche, Leipzig, vil, 1899 
(3d ed.), pp. 563 ff.; cf. article “Nimbus,” in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyklopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 1, 
Stuttgart, 1936, cols. 591 ff.; E. H. Ramsden, “The Halo: A 
Further Inquiry into its Origin,” Burlington Magazine, LXXVII, 
1941, pp. 123 ff. on the oriental origin of the nimbus as derivative 
from the Mazdaic and Mithraic light-religion. On the relation of 
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showing a close relationship to the eleventh-century style 
exemplified by the Crucifixion at Daphni.*’ On the other 
hand, the presence of Longinus and the sponge-bearer 
represents an influence from Syrian iconography that mani- 
fested itself in the West during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. 

The process by which Longinus and Stephaton acquired 
a definite iconographical status in Western iconography is 
an illuminating one from the standpoint of the life of 
symbolic forms. The Syrian custom had been to enrich 
the iconographical repertory of the Crucifixion by the addi- 
tion of details from the fourth Gospel — the two thieves, 
the soldiers disputing over the tunic of Christ, the Virgin, 
St. John, Longinus, and Stephaton. This highly compli- 
cated composition remained customary both in the East 
and the West until the eleventh century. Byzantine ico- 
nographers drew heavily on the Synoptic Gospels, present- 
ing the Holy Women with the Virgin, the Centurion with 
soldiers, and the Pharisees grouped behind John. But sub- 
sequently there was a tendency in the West to simplify 
compositions, so that the normal composition gradually 
was limited to the Virgin, L :nginus (representing the 
Gentiles), Stephaton (representing the Jews), and John. 
Thus, from an initial stage of such elaborate compositions 
as that of the ninth-century ivory book cover in the Staats- 
bibliothek at Munich presenting the Virgin and Holy 
Women, Longinus, and personifications of the Church, 
Jerusalem and Rome,”* in which iconographical connota- 
tions have not been clearly defined, there was a process 
toward simpler and more epigrammatic compositions in 
which certain figures expanded in inclusiveness of mean- 
ing, acquiring connotative rather than denotative signifi- 
cances. In such a line of development the tendency was 
for Longinus to absorb the meanings of Ecclesia, formerly 
represented in detail, while in a similar fashion the figure 
of Stephaton took on, by accretion, the meanings of Syna- 
goga. In addition these figures tended to attract certain 
accessory meanings connected with the Resurrection, so 
that details which, during the Carolingian period, had been 


the nimbus to the crown, and concerning the aureole, see Ladner, 
op. cit., p. 34, N. 128; p. 35, mn. 131. 

27. Millet, of. cét., pp. 404-407 ff. On the bare feet of St. John 
and concerning the veil of the Virgin see ibid., pp. 416 ff., and 
Bréhier, of. cit., pp. 210 ff. On the veil of the Virgin at Poitiers is 
a small cross. A similar detail occurs on the Virgin’s veil in the 
Crucifixion at Daphni, at Ravenna, on the eleventh-century marble 
bas-relief of the orant Madonna (Church of S. Maria in Porto), 
and the Crucifixion window, ca. 1200, in the National Museum in 
Berlin. The detail is not common in Occidental iconography and 
may be of Syrian origin, where the Virgin was often considered as 
the symbol of Ecclesia as well as the Bride of Christ. Cf. Millet, 
op. cit., pp. 426 ff.; Sauer, Symbolik des Kirchengebaudes, pp. 22, 
25, 58, 67, 287, 306, 324, 332, 358, 437. 

28. Ivory book cover, ca. 870 (Munich, Staatsbibliothek, clm. 
4452). The citations of monuments and their locations, unless 
otherwise stated, are based on listings in the Index of Christian Art 
at Princeton University. 
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presented specifically, as a dragon at the base of the cross 
in the act of swallowing a serpent, or a chalice catching 
the blood from the wounds of Christ, were gradually, al- 
though not entirely, eliminated.*” Toward the mid- 
twelfth century Longinus and Stephaton were presented as 
the only spectators of the Crucifixion,®*® but this develop- 
ment became common only when these two figures had 
definitely absorbed the meanings of Ecclesia and Synagoga 
respectively. Perhaps a contributory factor in this tendency 
to omit the Virgin from the Crucifixion was the thirteenth- 
century development of the Virgin in Majesty where, as 
she appeared as the Bride of Christ, she tended to represent 
the heavenly aspect of the Church, while Longinus repre- 
sented its earthly endeavors.** There is, therefore, a de- 
velopment from iconographical realism in which a single 
semantic value is represented by a single iconographical de- 
tail —- the contribution of earlier Byzantine iconographers 
with their sense of historical realism** — toward what 
may be termed iconographical idealism, in which many 
individual semantic values are transformed into connota- 
tions of an idée maitresse which alone is iconographically 
represented. This evolution is seldom pure in its individual 
manifestations, and is complicated by sporadic turns 


29. Ivory, ninth or tenth century (Munich, Staatsbibliothek, 
clm. 4456); ninth-century ivory (Baltimore, Walters Gallery) ; 
ivory, ca. goo (Cividale, Archaeological Museum); eighth- or 
ninth-century ivory (Liverpool Public Library) ; ninth- or tenth- 
century ivory (British Museum); Ms. 362 G, f. gr, ca. 1057, 
Etschmiadzin Library; twelfth-century St. Hildegard Prayer Book 
(Munich, Staatsbibliothek, clm. 934), f. 67v; tympanum, west 
portal, Condrieu; eleventh- or twelfth-century enamel (Munich, 
Residenzmuseum) ; ninth- or tenth-century ivory (Florence, Na- 
tional Museum). 

30. Millet, Iconographie de lévangile, pp. 423-428. 

31. The complexity of the Virgin’s iconographical status exceeds 
the limits of this essay, but she appears as the Bride of Christ, as 
symbolizing the Church for the most part. Cf. Sauer, Symboltk des 
Kirchengebaudes, pp. 22, 95, 142, 420, 451, 452, etc. A puzzling 
aspect in our window is her simultaneous appearance with Longinus 
who also symbolizes the Church; cf. W. Molsdorf, CAristliche 
Symbolik der mittelalterlichen Kunst, Leipzig, 1926, p. 172. Also 
the sun and moon were variously interpreted as the two natures of 
Christ (Male, L’art religieux du XII® siecle en France, p. 80), as 
earth and sea in Carolingian times (Sauer, of. cit., p. 224, n. 1), or 
as Christ and the Church (Berengarius, De mysterio ligni Dominici, 
Patrologia Latina, CLX, 984 or as Church and Synagogue (Bruno 
of Segni, Expositio in Genesim, c. 1, Patrologia Latina, CLXIV, 
p. 154); cf. also Molsdorf, of. cit., para. 1140, 997, 866. One is 
tempted to hazard the theory that these various symbols for the 
Church may have been interpreted according to the four-fold mean- 
ing theory appearing all through mediaeval thought: the sun and 
moon representing the Church and the Synagogue in the natural 
realm, Longinus and Stephaton in the historical realm. In the tropo- 
logical and anagogical realm, Synagoga would have no reason for 
being present. But the Virgin’s presence at the Ascension (unjustified 
textually either in the Scriptures or the Apocrypha) might be ex- 
plained as an attempt to symbolize the Church’s witnessing the 
moral and anagogical significance of Christ’s apotheosis. The ana- 
gogical element appears, of course, in the coronation of the Virgin, 
with the Virgin (and so the Church) as the mystic Bride of Christ. 

32. Millet, of. cit., pp. 518-520. 
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toward pictorial realism, so that occasionally Longinus is 
shown in profile pointing to the wounds of Christ or Steph- 
aton is shown with a bucket or pail, or with his back turned, 
as at Poitiers.** 

A similar evolution from iconographical realism to ideal- 
ism appears in the Resurrection scene and in the role of 
the angels in the Ascension. In the iconography of the 
Resurrection, the distinctive innovation in the West was 
the appearance in the twelfth century of the sarcophagus 
as the tomb of Christ in place of the Byzantine sepulcher.** 
Behind this change there appears to be a series of mutations 
growing out of an economizing selection from various 
alternatives of varying degrees of complexity. Thus, the 
simplest form shows a chalice (ordinarily associated with 
a figure of Ecclesia, now no longer represented ) placed at 
the base of the cross to catch the blood of Christ.** Occa- 
sionally a skull occupies this position, replacing the chalice 
—a symbol tentatively suggesting the Resurrection.*° If 
the skull is inscribed with an “A” for Adam, as is the case 
in the twelfth-century enamel book cover in the St. Mark’s 
Cathedral Treasury in Venice, the Resurrection motif is 
definitely established, with the symbolic association of the 


33- Ivory in the Archaeological Museum at Cividale, ca. 900; 
eighth- or ninth-century ivory (Liverpool Public Library) ; Gospel 
of Liutwold, f. 188v, ca. 1150 (Vienna, National Library, no. 
1244). 

34. In early representations of the Resurrection, elements from 
the Ascension and Crucifixion were incorporated in a highly com- 
plex fusion. Cf. Bréhier, L’art chrétien, p. 80; F. Cabrol and H. 
Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne, 1, 1907, col. 3013, 
fig. 1044; R. Garrucci, Storia delle arte cristiana, Prato, 1872- 
1881, 1, p. 350; O. F. M. Schénewulf, Die Darstellung der Aufer- 
stehung Christi, Leipzig, 1909, p. 51. On divergence between East- 
ern and Western iconographical traditions for representations of 
this scene, see Millet, of. cit., pp. 517 ff.; for the Hellenistic and 
Syrian treatments, see the Trivulcio ivory (Garrucci, of. cit., V1, 
pl. 449, 2); usually a rotunda with windows and a platform. The 
angel was ordinarily a young man without wings, the Marys 
carried no vases or perfumes. For the Syrian version, see Garrucci, 
vi, pl. 434 (2, 4, 5, 6, 7). Cf. A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und 
A postelkirche, Leipzig, 1908, 1, pp. 170 ff. For Carolingian ex- 
amples of both traditions see the ivory in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the ivory in the former Spitzer collection (see Moli- 
nier, catalogue of the sale of the Collection Spitzer, Paris, 1893, 1, 
p. 140). On mixed types, see MAle, L’art religieux du XII¢ siécle en 
France, pp. 87 ff. On the problem of the use of the sarcophagus as 
the tomb of Christ, see Male, of. cit., pp. 126-129; cf. relief at 
St.-Paul de Dax. 

35. Tenth- or eleventh-century Sacramentary (Bamberg Li- 
brary, lit. 3), f. 15v; late eleventh-century Psalter, f. 8r (Gries, 
couvent dei Benedettini, 19); eleventh-century Sacramentary, 
f. 11r (Bamberg Library, lit. 2) ; twelfth-century enamel (Balti- 
more, Walters Gallery); twelfth-century miniature (Cologne: 
Wallraf-Richartz 149). 

36. Ca. 1057, Gospel, f. gv (Etschmiadzin Monastery Library, 
362G) ; eleventh- or twelfth-century enamel (Munich, Residenz- 
museum), where both skull and chalice appear; ca. 1197-8, Lec- 
tionary, f. 31r (Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Bruch I); thir- 
teenth-century enamel cross (Gaeta, Cathedral of S. Erasmo). See 
also ninth-century Gospel, f. 7v (Angers, lit. 20), where blood 
falls on the head of Adam. 


chalice and skull reinforced by a common spatial location 
in the composition. A pictorially more complicated form, 
and more common, which appears in the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries, is the figure of Adam rising from a sarcopha- 
gus at the base of the cross, sometimes supplemented by 
a similar figure of Eve.* Finally, in an extremely complex 
version, the visit of the Marys to the Sepulcher is com- 
bined with figures rising from sarcophagi, as in the ivory 
book-cover in Munich, dated ca. 870. This scene is sup- 
plemented by figures of the Virgin, Longinus, Ecclesia, 
Stephaton, and John. From these alternatives Western 
iconographers tended toward simplification, substituting 
merely the visit of the three Marys. The position of the 
scene then emphasized the Resurrection theme sufficiently, 
while the sarcophagus from which Adam rose often re- 
mained as the tomb of Christ, joined to liturgical and 
iconographical elements from the Byzantine and Syrian 
repertories. Adam and the other figures were relegated to 
subsidiary positions, as at Poitiers.** 

The tendency toward iconographical idealism forced 
Western iconographers to make selections which would 


37. Ninth- or tenth-century ivory (303.67, Victoria and Albert 
Museum) ; ivory, ca. 1000 (Metz, Bibliothéque municipale) ; Lec- 
tionary of Uta, f. 3v; eleventh- or twelfth-century ivory (Flor- 
ence, National Museum) ; twelfth-century enamel, formerly Coll. 
Boone (1860), cf. Meurgey: Mss. Musée Condé, Paris, 1930, p. 12 
(6), pl. vim; twelfth-century enamel cross (Stammhein, Coll. 
Fiirstenberg) ; twelfth-century Gospel, f. 58v, s9r, s9v (Biblio- 
théque nationale, gr. 74) ; twelfth-century Sacramentary (Auxerre, 
Cathedral treasury); late twelfth-century Sacramentary of St. 
Amand, f. 58v (Valenciennes, Bibliothéque publique, 108) ; 
twelfth- or thirteenth-century enamel cross (Munich, National 
Museum) ; early thirteenth-century miniature (Cologne, Wallraf- 
Richartz, no. 148); thirteenth-century enamel (Nevers, Musée 
Fréd. Blandin). 

38. The Resurrection scene at Poitiers is in the Latin icono- 
graphical tradition as far as such elements as the sarcophagus, the 
angel seated on the left, and the sleeping guards are concerned. The 
detail of the three Marys is based on the Gospel of Mark, 16: 1-10; 
the presence of Adam and Eve is based on the Gospel of Matthew. 
The cross which the angel carries is a rarer detail and may be an 
element derived from the liturgical drama, as Emile M4le sug- 
gests, basing his contention on the Book of Customes of St. Dunstan 
(Patrologia Latina, CXXXxv1l, p. 493). Barbier de Montault asserts 
that the cross which the angel carries is inscribed in an ostrich egg, 
a symbol of the Resurrection, but it seems likely that the heavy lead 
plating surrounding it is simply to keep the red color from being 
lost in the irradiation of the blue ground. See “Le vitrail de la 
Crucifixion,” p. 37. 

Two elements are rare, the architectural frame and the lamps, 
appearing in Western iconography in the eleventh century. The 
architectural frame is an ancient element dating in one form or 
another from at least the fifth century B.c., and continuing in the 
classic Neo-Attic style of the second century, but its incorporation 
into the iconography of the Resurrection became customary only 
after the Syrian rendition of this scene had gained predominance. 
For an early example see the doubtfully dated Munich ivory 
(Staatsbibliothek 23630) or the sculptured replica of the Sepulcher 
at Condrieu. The rather hesitant foliation of the arch in the scene 
at Poitiers suggests it as dating from the mid-twelfth century. The 
treatment of the theme at Poitiers represents a decorative use of the 
Greek mausoleum motif in the form of a conventional architec- 
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disentangle not only individual figures but whole com- 
positions from a confusion of meanings. ‘Thus, though the 
number of scenes portrayed in a given program might be 
considerably increased, during the period between the 
tenth and the fourteenth centuries, the symbolic elements 
in each scene were gradually reduced. On the other hand 
the uniting iconographical concept of a given program was 
emphasized by the spatial interpenetration of the individual 
scenes, as appears in the interpenetration of the Crucifixion 
and Ascension at Poitiers, or by the semantic value of 
spatial location, as e.g., that of the Resurrection at the base 
of the Cross, scenically separated but ideally joined to the 
Crucifixion, also at Poitiers. From this it follows that spatial 
position represented an important factor in stabilizing ico- 
nography, and came to have an iconographical significance. 
Figures at the right of the Cross became associated with 
the idea of Life, the New Law, the Church, or the Gen- 


tural canopy, to which the Syrian elements of the lamps and the 
interior view of the tomb have been joined. 

The lamps became possible elements in the iconography of the 
Resurrection only when the Syrian custom of representing the in- 
terior of the tomb with its liturgical implications was adopted in 
the West. See above, n. 34, and Morey, Early Christian Art, 
pp. 120 ff.; also Sauer, Symbolik des Kirchengebdudes, D. 77; fh. 2; 
and pp. 167, 182, 186-187, 303, on the background and signifi- 
cance of lamps in the Middle Ages. Cf. the early eleventh-century 
fresco at S. Urbano alla Caffarella, nave, left panel of entrance 
wall; Pericope Vysehrad, f. 43v (Prague University, xiv, A 13). 

Also see eighth- or ninth-century ivory (Liverpool Public Li- 
brary) with three women, two soldiers, wingless Angel seated; 
ninth-century ivory (Baltimore, Walters Gallery) with three sol- 
diers, storeyed tomb, three women, Angel on tomb; ninth- or 
tenth-century ivory (Nancy, Cathedral Treasury), two women, 
Angel with staff at left, three soldiers; Munich ivory (clm, 
23630), fifth—twelfth century, three women with jars and censers, 
three soldiers above architectural frame, Angel with crossed staff 
on sarcophagus, showing sudarium; ivory, tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury (London, Victoria and Albert Museum, 1.72), three women, 
two Angels with crosses at entrance to two-storeyed tomb, two 
soldiers asleep; eleventh-century ivory (British Museum), three 
women with boxes, two soldiers, Angel with staff; eleventh-century 
enamel (Gospel of Aribertus, Milan, Cathedral treasury), three 
women, Angel seated on lid of sarcophagus, showing sudarium; 
eleventh- or twelfth-century sculpture, doors at Le Puy: three 
women, Angel seated on lid of sarcophagus showing sudarium, 
three sleeping guards; ivory casket (616) ca. 1100 (Berlin, Na- 


_ tional Museum), three women, Angel seated on slab, open tomb; 


twelfth-century sculpture (mutilated), Condrieu, ex. west portal, 
tympanum: three women, Angel seated on right beside open sar- 
cophagus in building representing the Holy Sepulcher; twelfth- 
century ivory (Leningrad, Hermitage), three women, Angel hold- 
ing Cross, on sarcophagus; late twelfth-century enamel (New 
York, Metropolitan Museum, Acc. No. 17.190.419), three women, 
Angel seated on sarcophagus, sudarium showing, Angel’s left hand 
holding scepter, right arm extended (attributed to Godefroid de 
Claire) ; twelfth- or thirteenth-century ivory (St. Riquier), three 
women, Angel holding Cross, indicates sarcophagus above which a 
lamp is burning; lectionary, f. 1 (lit. 44, ca. 1200, Bamberg 
Staatsbibliothek) : three women, two soldiers, Angel seated on lid of 
open sarcophagus, sudarium in foreground. Angel with trefoil- 
topped staff, thirteenth-century Psalter, f. 19v (Rouen, Biblio- 
théque publique, 3016), Angel, palm in left hand, three women, 
lamp, trefoil arch over sarcophagus. 
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tiles, while those at the left were associated with Death, 
the Old Law, Synagoga, the Jews, or the Precursors.* 

The intimate relationship between this tendency toward 
iconographic idealism, an increased sense of definitional 
accuracy, and the function of spatial position, with the in- 
terpenetration of scenes defined by spatial position, ap- 
pears clearly in the function of the angels in the Ascension 
lunette at Poitiers. In earlier representations of this scene 
it was customary to show angels supporting the mandorla 
or aureole in which the triumphant Christ is borne aloft, 
while others on the ground announce his ascension to the 
gathered apostles.*® In later developments the Virgin was 
moved from the center to the side, among the apostles, and 
the annunciatory function of the angels on the ground was 
assumed by the aureole-flanking angels, who turn their 
heads to address the people below.** Yet, at Poitiers there 
is reason to believe that the angels of the Ascension also 
serve an iconographical function in the Crucifixion scene, 
emphasizing iconographically the interpenetration of mean- 
ings which supplements the spatial interpenetration of 
scenes, since it was customary, in the West, from Carolin- 
gian times, to show angels above Christ, in representations 
of the Crucifixion, mourning, censing, or witnessing the 
immolation.** 

A final detail of the Crucifixion window suggests an- 
other aspect of this process of selectivity and definition of 
ideas —- the tendency of certain elements to atrophy se- 
mantically, and to be converted into purely decorative de- 
tails. Barbier de Montault, referring to the two red circles 


39. Eleventh-century Lectionary of Uta (Munich, Staatsbib- 
liothek, clm. 13601, clm. 34), f. 3v, with personifications of Life 
and Death, Ecclesia and Synagoga in the border. For Longinus and 
Stephaton alone: ivory pectoral, eleventh or twelfth century (Lon- 
don, Victoria and Albert Museum, A.80.23) ; twelfth-century Sac- 
ramentary (Auxerre Cathedral treasury); manuscript gr. 74 f., 
58v and sgr (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale). 

40. For E, Male’s distinction between the Hellenistic and Syrian 
representations of the Ascension see L’art religieux du XII® siécle 
en France, pp. 87 ff. The Ascension scene at Poitiers is in the Syrian 
tradition, with Christ bearded, in mandorla with flanking angels, 
blessing in the Latin form. Cf. the eleventh-century enamel book 
cover in the Milan Cathedral treasury. The red and blue ground of 
the mandorla was interpreted by Barbier de Montault as represent- 
ing stars. Before Steinheil’s restorations, there was the fragment of 
an inscription: ECCE A CE AGN, interpreted by Barbier de Mon- 
tault as Ecce agnus Dei (Acts 1:11). See “Le vitrail de la Cruci- 
fixion,” pp. 39 ff. On the iconography of angels see G. Stuhlfauth, 
Die Engel in der altchristlichen Kunst, Freiburg, 1897, pp. 242 ff.; 
Cabrol and Leclercq, Dictionnaire . . . , 1, cols. 2107 ff. 

41. Cf. Sacramentary of Drogo; Sacramentary of St. Bertin 
(Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 9438), f. 84v; tympana at 
Cahors, Chartres, Angouléme, Mauriac. 

42. Examples are the ninth- or tenth-century ivories in Munich 
(Staatsbibliothek, clm. 4456), and in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum in London (no. 303-67); also ivory, ca. 1000 (Metz, Bib- 
liothéque Municipale) ; eleventh- or twelfth-century enamel (Mu- 
nich, Residenzmuseum) ; twelfth-century Missal, f. g98v (Douai, 
Bibliothéque Municipale, no. go) ; Gospel, twelfth century, f. 58v, 
sgr and v (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, gr. 74). 
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in the upper portions of the Ascension lunette, cites evi- 
dence from Notre Dame la Grande to support his asser- 
tion that they represent the sun and the moon and were 
customary elements in representations of the Ascension. 
It is true that in the upper corners of the Ascension minia- 
ture of the Rabula Evangelistary, personifications of the 
sun and moon appear. But a similar detail is rare in Oc- 
cidental Ascension scenes. On the tympanum at Mauriac 
two rosettes perform the same function as the circles at 
Poitiers. It seems likely that both circles and rosettes repre- 
sent the vestiges of iconographical details not adopted in 
the West — vestiges undergoing a gradual transforma- 
tion into purely decorative figures. Thus the sun and the 
moon appear, at Poitiers, beyond the arms of the Cross, 
where there is more textual justification for them. But also, 
and by suggestion perhaps, their meanings have expanded to 
include the Ascension as well.** 

The process of this fusion of symbolic and spatial ele- 
ments may be summarized in three stages: first, the stabi- 
lization of iconographic themes and symbols endowed with 
a specific or denotative meaning; second, as position comes 
to confer meaning, the acquisition by the symbol of an ex- 
tensional or connotative meaning; and finally, by an inter- 
penetration of compositional and symbolic elements, the 
formulation of what one might call a conceptual compo- 
sition. Thus the expansion and merging of certain ele- 
ments, such as the double réle of the angels in the Ascension 
and Crucifixion, or the sarcophagus of the Resurrection 
and Visit to the Sepulcher, or the decorative function of 
the two red spheres in the Ascension lunette, all represent 
the fruition of a long evolution from an initial state of 
stylistic and iconographical instability to a climax in which 
stylistic and symbolic elements merge in a unified composi- 
tion. This unity results from an interpenetration of mor- 
phological and semantic organizations. The whole, as we 
shall see presently, represents a conceptual composition en- 
dowed with both artistic and semantic monumentality. 


43. Barbier de Montault quotes the following: “Viri Galilei, 
quid statis aspicientes in coelum? Hic Jesus, qui assumptus est a 
vobis in coelum, sic veniet quemadmodum vidistis, eum euntem in 
coelum,” affirming that the two angels are pointing to the spheres, 
though this is not strictly accurate, and the quotation seems irrele- 
vant in regard to this interpretation. He also cites the St. Sabina 
door (although the sun and moon do not clearly appear there, in 
the scene of the Ascension) and cites R. de Fleury, La Sainte Vierge, 
1, pl. xx1; and L’Evangile, 1, pl. xcvil, a reproduction of the 
Ascension scene from the Rabula manuscript. 

These details are decorative rather than iconographical. It is pos- 
sible that they represent the decorative mutation of a technical de- 
tail derived first, perhaps, from the rosettes on the tympanum of 
Mauriac, secondly from the rosettes on the sculptures in the choir 
of St.-Sernin in Toulouse, which in turn appear to be a decorative 
application of the little rosette nails which gold and enamel work- 
ers used to bind their plates to the chassis. Thus there may be two 
aspects to these two red circles, the first being a fossilized incono- 
graphical tradition, succumbing to a decorative tendency that has 
grown out of a technical practice in an allied art. 


The basis of this morphological and semantic unity lies 
as much in the human tendency to “visualize” ideas and 
their metaphysical relationships as it does in any purely 
aesthetic response or in the solution of any technical prob- 
lem — as for example the problem presented by the trans- 
position of manuscript designs to sculptured tympana. It 
is important that one avoid confusing a datum with its in- 
terpretation — that one avoid concluding that because the 
prototype for a bit of sculpture or a window is found in an 
earlier manuscript, the variations between the two monu- 
ments are owing solely to mechanical causes. A figure has 
an ideal or mental existence as well as a physical one. The 
spatial organization of a composition reflects clearly that 
ideal aspect of which it is a symbol. And the “pattern” of 
an artistic motif reflects, by its presence or absence, or by 
the power that it exerts over figures participating in it, a 
mental pattern of ideas or meanings or values, which in 
turn suggests the juxtapositions of values and evaluations in 
a schema of reality to which these values are by their very 
nature subordinate. Thus the relations of figures in space 
reflect the relations of ideas in the mind and the degrees of 
reality that inhere in them. And though it is true that cer- 
tain technical or mechanical considerations exert influences 
on the morphological character of figures — as for instance, 
architectural problems determined within certain limits 
the character of Romanesque sculpture — these influences 
are effective because they too are ideas, and represent ele- 
ments and forces in the world of reality, in the realm of 
knowledge and discourse, and in the realm of appearance. 
For whatever may be the fortunes of a metaphysical theory 
maintaining a distinction between a world of appearance 
and a world of reality, in the iconographical problem of the 
relation of form to meaning such a distinction is surely 
valid. Painted or sculptured figures are, aesthetically, the 
appearances of meanings, a way of conceiving ideas, the 
visualization of non-visible forms. The space itself, there- 
fore, which acts as a context to pictorial form, has an ideal 
significance wherein it becomes a sort of substratum of 
value enclosing the ideas or evaluations, which differentiate 
it. 

From this standpoint, the composition of the Crucifix- 
ion window gains an added significance. It has been pointed 
out that the upper two portions of the window are syntheses 
of palmette and register compositions. In a variety of ways 
these treatments of space seem to have gained iconographi- 
cal meaning as well as what may be termed moral sig- 
nificance, over their predecessors. A first step in this process 
of the ascription to space of a semantic value was achieved 
in the evolution by which the right side of the cross came 
to symbolize Life, Ecclesia, and the New Law, while the 
left side became identified with the ideas of Death, Syna- 
goga, and the Old Law. It is probable that these identifica- 
tions came about first from a stabilization of iconographic 
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protocol in assigning a certain degree of honor to a given 
position in the composition —a sort of aesthetic court 
etiquette and, secondly, through the extension of the mean- 
ing of the figure to the general spatial location which it 
customarily occupied. 

A second stage in the process of attaching value to space 
appears in the size of the figures in relation to each other. 
Thus there emerges a perspective of ethical values, origi- 
nating probably in Palestinian art, in which the largest 
figure is that of Christ. In diminishing degrees of size and 
importance appear the Virgin, the Apostles, the centurion, 
and the sponge-bearer. 

An equally important consideration presents itself in the 
pattern of thought, represented by the all-over organiza- 
tion of an iconographical composition. This is seen in the 
Byzantine habit of stratifying a church into a series of 
iconographic levels, from the mundane subjects of the 
floor, through a hierarchy of images representing the world 
of intelligibles— the saints, Apostles, the Virgin — to 
the great bust of the Pantocrator brooding over the whole, 
representing in its completeness a conceptual composition. 
In essence, the stratification of the church was an attempt 
to suggest by symbolism the eternities of the celestial hier- 
archy — in conjunction with the Pericope for liturgical 
rites, and as an image of theological ideas suggested by 
the mystical theology of the Pseudo-Dionysius.** 


44. The center of the entire symbolic theology constructed by 
Greek theologians, of whom Dionysius’s is prototypic, was the re- 
ligious and quasi-philosophical metaphor of light, derived directly, 
no doubt, from the emanationist philosophies of Neoplatonism and 
Book vi of The Republic of Plato, but strongly influenced by 
oriental religious symbolism. For the most complete discussion of 
the historical development of the light-metaphysic see Clemen 
Baeumker, “Witelo,” Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, 111, Heft 2, 1908; idem, “Das Platonismus im Mittel- 
alters,” Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, am 18. Marz, 1916, pp. 18 ff.; L. Baur, “Das Licht in 
der Naturphilosophie des Robert Grosseteste,” Abhandlungen aus 
dem Gebiete der Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, eine Festgabe 
zum 70. Geburtstag Georg Freiherrn von Hertling, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1913, pp. 41-55; also E. Gilson, “Les sources gréco- 
arabes de l’Augustinisme avicennisant,” Archives d’histoire doc- 
trinale et littéraire du Moyen-age, 1V, 1929, pp. 1-158; idem, In- 
troduction 4 Vétude de St. Augustin, Paris, 1931, pp. 21-22, 26-27, 
45, 96, 103-125, 155; idem, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure, 
New York, 1938, chs. rx, x11, X111; Jean Rohmer, “La théorie de 
abstraction dans l’école franciscaine d’Aléxandre de Halés Jean 
Peckam,” Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen-age, 
Ill, 1928, pp. 105-184. See also Robert Grinnell, The Crucifixion 
Window at Poitiers, unpublished doctoral dissertation in the Yale 
University Library, pp. 163-272, for a development of the meta- 
physic and psychology of light in connection with mediaeval art. 

On the pseudo-Dionysius, see Baeumker, of. cit., pp. 377 ff.; St. 
Dionysius, Heavenly Hierarchy, c. 111, s. 1v (11, p. 13, in J. Parker’s 
translation of the works of Dionysius Areopagite, London, 1879), 
on hierarchy as a sacred order assimilated to the likeness of God. 
On the degrees of purifying radiance which each degree reflects in 
turn from the central source, see Heavenly Hierarchy, c. 1, s. I. 
The source itself is beyond all knowledge, or even description, and 
operates through symbols of divinity (Mystic Theology, c. 1v i; 
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On the other hand the palmette-motif, as it appears on 
the tympana of Romanesque churches and in the Ascen- 
sion lunette at Poitiers, seems to reflect a habit of mind 
distinctively Western, and to have revealed its potentialities 
precisely when stylistic, iconographical, and intellectual 
forces in western Europe were achieving an independent 
synthesis during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Funda- 
mentally the palmette form reflects what one might call 
the “centripetal causality” of St. Augustine’s system — 
the radiant causality and the centripetal effects of divine 
causes and ontological beings, emanating from a central 
core of perfection at once the first cause in the order of 
being and the end cause in the order of perfection. 

Perhaps the clearest way to understand the mental 
equivalent for the palmette-motif is in terms of cosmological 
ideas that were developed, during the twelfth century, 
from the Augustinian tradition in mediaeval philosophy. 
The central point concerns the meaning of space as the 
context and condition of the world of appearances. Argu- 
ing from the account of the creation in Genesis, philoso- 
phers in the Augustinian tradition held that physical space 
was equivalent to light, and a consequence of its irradiation 
at the creative moment. The activity of light was as a prin- 
ciple of formality, and the consequence of its activity was to 
organize prime matter in the actuality of spatial as well as 
qualitative form. The irradiation of physical light, first 
agent of created being, entailed three consequences as flow- 


ing from its own nature, grounded in the creative energy 


and c. V i, p. 136). The order of the visible universe sets forth the 
invisible things of God, representing the three manners of the 
divine personality — causal, originative and participative (Letter 
to Titus, 1X, s. i, and ii, pp. 168-172). On the journey of the mind 
to God, from the visible to the invisible levels of value, see 
Heavenly Hierarchy, c. X, p. 41, and x11, p. 48; cf. xt, p. 44, 
where men are considered as being “angelic” because of divine 
illumination which they irradiate, also Letter v, to Dorothea, 1, 
p. 144. On analogies between the sun and the light of God, and 
celestial cosmologies of light, both spiritual and physical, see On 
Divine Names, c. 11, 8. X, p. 243 C. IV, 8. I-VI, pp. 32-39 ff. 

The above-cited references show most clearly (though similar 
examples can be found on every page in the Pseudo-Dionysius’ writ- 
ings) the strength of the Platonic tradition, which saw the per- 
vasive influence of ideal abstractions in physical things, and the in- 
tensity of analogical thinking, which referred all things to a mysti- 
cal idea by which they could be interpreted. The extent to which 
this light metaphor may have influenced Byzantine art, especially 
the development of mosiics, does not appear to have beeen worked 
out. Gabriel Millet has shown that Byzantine iconographical pro- 
grams followed a well defined plan of stratifying a church into a 
series of levels, in effect an iconographical hierarchy mirroring a 
theological one, while the sequence of images was adapted to the 
liturgical requirements of the Pericope. See G. Millet, Recherches 
sur Piconographie de Vévangile, pp. 16-30; L. Bréhier, L’art chré- 
tien, pp. 136-137 ff.; E. Diez and O. Demus, Byzantine Mosaics in 
Greece, Hosios Lucas and Daphni, Cambridge, Mass., 1931, pp. 24— 
36, 37-75, 84, n. 1, ff.; J. J. Bachofen, Versuch iiber die Graber- 
symbolik der Alten, Basel, 1859, pp. 292 ff.; W. B. Smith, Ecce 
Deus, die urchristliche Lehre des Reingéttlichen Jesu, Chicago, 
1911; L. Feiler, Die Entstehung des Christentums, Jena, 1927. 
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of God. It caused chaotic and unintelligible matter to 
coalesce into spatial form as the primary condition of in- 
telligibility in the realm of physical things. Secondly, its 
action caused a spatial organization which reflected degrees 
of value, so that the values of things were graded according 
to their capacity to receive light and participate in its bril- 
liance. And finally, as a consequence of its own nature as 
the most nearly immaterial of material things and as con- 
taining most overflowingly the creative energy of God, it 
generated out of itself a universe of concentric spheres, de- 
creasing in brilliance, and hence in value and intelligible 
reality, from the periphery to the center. Material things, 
opaque, inert, and tending of themselves toward disper- 
sion, consequently floated in the containing and organizing 
energy of God, operating through light. Light-space com- 
pressed them into spheres of form, being, and value, 
through a complex balance of structural causal principles 
which it carried within itself. 

On the other hand, at the opposite pole to this concentric 
universe of physical things existed a second, non-spatial 
universe of ideal realities, likewise concentric and graded 
from the periphery to the center in increasing degrees of 
metaphysical value according to the degree of ontological 
dependence, which related one sphere to another. At the 
center existed an unconditioned and self-dependent being 
called God. This second universe was immanent in, yet 
transcendent over the other. It provided the exemplar, the 
ontological and intelligible foundation for the other, and 
the moral consequences flowing from the objects thus pre- 
sented to man’s free choice. Between these two poles lines of 
force and tensions of moral and metaphysical value were 
generated, finding their true focus in the intelligence of 
man. 

This second universe of the spirit was likewise con- 
ceived of as of light, as an ideal space of geometric truths, 
and as an ideal illumination of the mind and heart. The 
basis for this notion of the nature of light as the essence of 
being and knowledge and value lies in the complex fusion 
of Platonic and Oriental uses of the light-metaphor. Chris- 
tian philosophers justified their use of it by the Logos doc- 
trine of John, and the Word who was at once God and 
Light.** 


45. St. Augustine represents the first Christian fusion of the 
various elements of this doctrine current in antiquity. See Baeum- 
ker, of. cit., pp. 358 ff., 362 ff., 370-371; E. Bevan, Symbolism 
and Belief, London, 1938, pp. 125-150; among Biblical uses of 
this metaphor see Ps. 103:2, 35:10; John 1:5, 8, 9, 123 Wisd. of 
Sol. 7:25-26; I Tim. 6:16; Jas. 1:17; Eph. 1; Exod. 13:22; 
19:16; 16:7. See Plato, Republic, vi, 508 B—C; 590 B; vil, 517 
B-C; x, 616 B, for the basis of Plotinus’ cosmological theory of 
light; also Philo, De virtutibus, 22, 168 ff., and De cherubim, 28, 
97; De mundi opificio, 17, 53; De somniis, 1, 13, 75; for the idea 
of a spiritual sun known only to reason, Philo, De virtutibus, 22, 
64; De somniis, 1, 13, 73-74; De cherubim, 28, 97; De ebrietate, 
11, 44; De fuga et inventione, 21, 119; on splendor of light, De 


The more detailed aspects of this doctrine of light, inso- 
far as they bear upon the twelfth-century theory of the 
psychology of divine illumination will be considered pres- 
ently. For the moment it is sufficient to suggest the notion 
of the concentric and centripetal nature of reality as a 
mental equivalent for the spatial organization of mediaeval 
artistic compositions. In the Crucifixion panel, the figure 
of Christ seems to represent the moral axis between two 


somniis, 1, 13, 72; De ebrietate, 11, 44; Quod Deus sit immutabilis, 
17, 78. See also Plotinus, Ennead, vi, 4, 7; 4, 6; light as a non-ma- 
terial power, Ennead, V, 6, 3; radiations of being, Ennead, v, 6, 4; 
VI, 45 83 4) 95 V, 3) 123 being as light, Ennead, iv, 3, 173 V, 3) 123 
intellect as a kind of light, v, 3, 12; man in relation to the emana- 
tion of divine light, Ennead, tv, 3, 17; V, 3, 73 Proclus, In Platonis 
rempublican, 1,1. On the Early Christian attitude toward light-sym- 
bolism see Theophilus, 4d Autolycum, 1, 3, Patrologia Graeca, il, 
2; Novation, De Trinitate, c. 2, Patrologia Graeca, 11, 916C; 
Hippolytus, Adversus omnes haereses, X, 4, 12, 487, 9 (ed. Cruice). 
Cf. also E. H. Schmitt, Die Gnosis, Leipzig, 1903, B. 1, pp. 180 ff. 
See also St. Augustine, De vera religione, C. 49, N. 96, Patrologia 
Latina, xxxiv, 164; De libero arbitrio, 111, 6, 5, n. 16, Patrologia 
Latina, Xxx, 1279 ff.; Contra Faustum manichaeum, XX, c. 7, 
Patrologia Latina, XLII, 372; XXII, c. 8-9, 404 ff.; Confes- 
siones, IV, 16, 31, Patrologia Latina, 706. 

On the nature of God see E. Gilson, Introduction a4 étude de St. 
Augustin, pp. 26 ff.; De Genesi ad litteram liber imperfectus, Xv1, 
57, Patrologia Latina, XXxxIV, 241-242; De Trinitate, 1x, 2, 
2-5; X, 11, 17-123 XVI, 8, 11-12, 16, Patrologia Latina, XLI\, 
961, 968, 982 ff. 

On the Word as light cf. Contra Faustum manichaeum, XX, 7; 
Patrologia Latina, xL11, 372; Soliloquiae, 1, 8, 15, Patrologia 
Latina, Xxx11, 877; cf. also idem, 1, 1, 3, 870 ff. Contra adversa- 
rium Legis et Prophetarum, 1, 7, 10, Patrologia Latina, XLI, 
609; De Trinitate, vill, 2, 3; Patrologia Latina, XLII, 942, 
God as light and truth; and God as single all-encompassing light, 
single though triune: Enarratio in Psalmum, vil, n. 8, Patrologia 
Latina, XXXVI, 102. 

On the creation, and the relation of material being to God see 
Joan, 1, 1-3; cf. De Genesi contra Manichaeus, 1, 2, 3, Patrologia 
Latina, XXXIV, 174, and in regard to time: De Genesi ad litteram, 
IV, 35) 513 IV, 34, 553 IV, 35, 36, Patrologia Latina, xxxiv, 
318 ff.; v, 5, 13, Patrologia Latina, xxxiv, 332 ff.; De civi- 
tate Dei, x11, 15, Patrologia Latina, XL1, 363-364; Confes- 
siones, X11, 2-9, Patrologia Latina, Xxxi1, 826-829; De Genesi 
ad litteram, 1, 15, 29; Patrologia Latina, XXXIV, 257. 

See Baeumker, “Witelo,” pp. 379 ff., for development of the 
light-metaphysic before the twelfth century, wherein little trace of 
Neoplatonism appears. See Alcuin, Responsiones in Genesin, Interr. 
33, Patrologia Latina, Cc, 520A; Rhabanus Maurus, Jn Genesim, 
1, 2, Patrologia Latina, cvil, 447D; Anselm, Proslogion, 14, 
Patrologia Latina, CLviil, 255A; Richard of St. Victor, De 
trinitate, 1, 9, Patrologia Latina, cxcvi, 95A; Alanus de Insulis, 
Ars fidei, 1, 19, Patrologia Latina, ccx, 602C; Bernardus Syl- 
vester, De mundi universitate, 1, pros. 2, p. 13, 150 (ed. C. S. 
Barach) but see Rupert of Deutz, Im Genesim, 1, c. 11, Patrologia 
Latina, CLXviI, 207 ff.: “Nec viro pro similitudine, sed pro ne 
vera lucem dicimus appellatum (sc. angelicam naturam), id est 
non ideo quod similitudinem visibilis lucis habet. Nam ista potius 
visibilis lux, haec astra visibilia, secundum similitudinem lucia 
illius sunt facta, ut cognoscat spiritualis homo, sic sanctos angelos 
in eadem felicitate differentis esse honoris et gloriae, sicut ‘stella 
differt a stella in claritate’ (I Cor. 15:41), sic eos in comparatione 
solis aeterni, scilicet creatoris sui, veram lucem non esse, sicut stellae 
circa solem in toto hemisphaerio nequeunt suum lumen ostendere.” 
See also John Scot Erigena, Super Hierarchiam coelestem S. Dio- 
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poles of moral reality, reflecting the bi-polar nature of the 
universe of real being. The palmette-organization of the 
Ascension panel reflects the simultaneity of contingent be- 
ings radiating from a central core of necessary and perfect 
being. The angels may be regarded as the metaphysical 
rationes radiated from, yet dependent upon the Logos 
triumphant in the center. But there is an important point to 


nysii, C. 1, para. 1, Patrologia Latina, cxxil, 128C—130A, and 
128D: “Si Pater luminum per se ipsum lux est — neque enim 
Pater luminum esset, si in se ipso lux non subsisteret, — si omnia 
quae fecit in Sapientia sua fecit, quae et ipsa lux est, quoniam 
essentialis Patri luminum est: numquid aliter existimandum, nisi ut 
omnia quae Pater lux in Sapientia coessential e sibi luce condidit, 
lumina condita credentur et intelligantur?” 

On the development of the Arabian light-metaphysic and its in- 
fluence in the school at Chartres, see F. Ueberweg, Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie (ed. B. Geyer), Berlin, 1928, 1, 
pp. 226 ff.; A. Clérval, “Les écoles de Chartres,” Memoires de la 
société archéologique d’Eure et Loire, x1, 1895, pp. 169 ff. Adelard 
of Bath first introduced Arabian scientific treatises on cosmology, 
physiology, psychology, and optics. Thierry of Chartres’ Hepta- 
teuchon contained translations of Arabian astronomical works de- 
rived from Aristotle, Proclus, and Ptolemy. Gilbert de la Porrée, 
Bishop of Poitiers 1144-1154, aided Thierry in editing some of 
these works. See B. Hauréau, Notices et extraits, Paris, 1890-93, 1, 
XXXII, pp. 2, 167, for Thierry of Chartres, also M. de Wulf, His- 
toire de la philosophie médiévale, Louvain, 1912, pp. 212-214; in 
Adelard of Bath, see Quaestiones naturales, incunabula in the Staats- 
bibliothek at Munich (cited by M. de Wulf and H. Ostler in Bei- 
trége zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 1906, 1V, 
Heft 1, p. 70) ; De eodem et diverso, edited by H. Willner, ibid., rv, 
1903, pp. 1 ff. For the development of Arabian theories of knowl- 
edge, and their relation to Augustinianism, see E. Gilson, “Les 
sources gréco-arabes de |’Augustinisme avicennisant,” pp. 5 ff.; 
also idem, “Pourquoi St. Thomas a critiqué St. Augustin,” Archives 
@ histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen-age, 1, 1926, pp. 80 ff. 
and “Avicenne et le point de depart de Duns Scotus,” idid., 11, 
1927, pp. 89 ff., for the development of the Arabian doctrine in 
Christian thought during the thirteenth century. On the theory of 
illumination, see idem, “Pourquoi St. Thomas a critiqué St. Augus- 
tin,” pp. 5 ff., 25-35, 35-127; J. Guillet, “La ‘lumiere intellec- 
tuelle’ d’aprés St. Thomas,” ibid., 11, 1927, pp. 79-88; M. Grab- 
mann, Der gottliche Grund menschlicher Wahrheitserkenntnis nach 
Augustinus und Thomas von Aquin. Forschung iiber die augus- 
tinische Illuminationstheorie und ihre Beurteilung durch den Hl. 
Thomas von Aquin, Minster, 1924; J. G. Wenrick, De auctorum 
Zraecorum versionibus et commentariis syriacis-arabicis persicisque 
commentatio, Leipzig, 1942; E. Renan, De philosophia peripatetica 
apud Jykos, Paris, 1852; R. Duval, La littérature syriaque, Paris, 
1900. See Isaac Israeli, Liber difinitionum, in Opera Omnia, Lyon, 
1515, 1, f. 2 ff.; 3rb. 

Cf. Hugh of St.-Victor, De unione corporis et spiritus, Patrologia 
Latina, CLXXVII, 285 ff. and Isaac of Stella, Sermo XXIV in 
sexagesima, Vil, Patrologia Latina, cxciv, 1770CD; also Sermo 
IV in festo omnium sanctorum, ibid., 1701CD, for psychology 
of light and generation of shadows in the light, e.g., “a phantasiis 
quae per corporeas sensum imbibuntur, et intus in imaginatione 
versantur, et tanquam nebuculae interpositae claritatem nobis solis 
occulant, . . . sapientiae nubes. Tenebrae enim sunt in lumine 
. . -” 1761D, “Dominus quidem lux est et in eo tenebrae nullae 
sunt.” Cf. also Robert Grosseteste, De unica forma omnium; and 
De Luce seu de inchoatione formarum; De intelligentiis; and In 
Posteriores Analyticos, in L. Baur, “Die philosophischen Werke des 
Robert Grosseteste,” Beitraége zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, 1x, 1912, and Lawrence E. Lynch, “The Doctrine of 
Divine Ideas and Illumination in Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
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be borne in mind. It is the profoundly metaphysical sense of 
simultaneous yet hierarchical being, like the spectrum col- 
ors in white light, which dominated Western thought, 
and which finds its happiest and most graphic expression 
precisely in such a pictorial schema as the palmette-motif, 
which reveals itself as a sort of cross-section describing the 
ideal natures underlying the world of appearances. 


Lincoln,” Mediaeval Studies, 111, 1941, pp. 161-172, for a cos- 
mological theory similar to that of Isaac Israeli. 

Avencebrol, or Avicebron (ca. 1020—-1058—70), represent tran- 
scriptions for Salomon Ibn Gebirol. See Avencebrol, Fons Vitae 
(ed. Baeumker), 111, 54, p. 199, 213 Op. Cit., V, 30, P. 313) 153 V, 
32) P- 317, 255 IV, 20, p. 254, 213 IV, 14, p. 243, 63 IV, 20, p. 255, 
i; Vy 42, P. 335, 155 IV, 52, Pp. 197, 2-35 III, 55, p. 201, 6; III, 52, 
Pp. 196, 243 55, Pp. 200, 143 III, 16, p. 112, 25. See also Gilson, 
“Pourquoi St. Thomas a critiqué St. Augustin,” pp. 25 ff.; S. Munk, 
Mélanges de la philosophie juive et arabe, Paris, 1859, pp. 151- 
306; Isaac Husick, 4 History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy, 
New York, 1918, p. 65; Baeumker, “Witelo,” pp. 384-387; for 
the résumé and criticism of Avencebrol’s position by St. Thomas, 
see Summa contra Gentiles, 111, 69; Summa T heologiae, 1, 115, 1, 
concl.; 1, 115, 1, 3™; 4™. 

On Avicenna, Gilson, “Pourquoi . . . ,” pp. 38 ff. Avicenna’s 
works in Latin have been published in Opera Omnia, Venetiis, 1495, 
1508, 1546; Avicennae, Perypatetici philosophi ac medicorum 
facile primi, Opera in lucem redacta ac nuper quantum ars niti 
potuit per canonicos emendata. Logica. Sufficientia De celo et 
mundo. De anima. De animalibus. De intelligentiis. Alpharabius de 
intelligentiis. Philosophia prima. Venice, 1508. See also A. Jour- 
dain, Recherches critiques sur Page et Vorigine des traductions 
latines d’Aristote, Paris, 1843, pp. 107-120; Ueberweg, Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophie, 1, pp. 343-344. On Avicenna’s 
psychology, B. Haneberg, “Zur Erkenntnislehre, von Ibn Sina 
und Albertus Magnus,” Abhandlungen der bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philos.-philol. Cl., x1, 1866; Baron Carra de 
Vaux, Avicenne, Paris, 1900, cl. VIII, pp. 207-238. 

On Avicenna, see Albertus Magnus, De causis et processu uni- 
versitatis, i. 11, tr. 1, c. 1 (ed. K. Vives, x, p. 435): “Avicennam 
autem secuti magis proprie de lumine luminum eum appellant, 
quattuor rationes assignantes. Et prima est: quia, cum causa prima 
agat lumine intellectuali et agatur hic de constitutis a causa prima, 
prout sint (sic) in lumine intellectuali et sicut sunt lumina illumi- 
nantia naturam omnium, intitulavit hunc librum de lumine lumi- 
num. Secunda ratio est subtilis et bona: quia, cum lumen primae 
causae tripliciter influat rebus, scilicet influentia constitutionis ad 
esse, influentia irradiationis ad perfectionem virtutis et operis, et 
influentia reductionis ad primum fontem ut ad boni principium, 
et huius influentia luminis communis illuminationis sit principium: 
et lumen erit lumen luminis; unde, cum de talibus influentiis agatur 
hic, iuste intitulatur de lumine luminum. Tertia ratio est: quia, cum 
omnis rei lumen forma sit qua intelligitur et in lumine intellectus 
accipitur, diffusio autem intellectus agentis et constituentis res om- 
nium formam constituat: huius diffusio intellectus agentis erit 
lumen luminis rei . . . Quarta est: quia hic agitur de his principiis, 
quae rebus communicabilia non sunt et ideo rebus non umbrantur 
nec in definitionibus rebus accipiuntur, cum tamen sint principia 
rerum efficienter et formaliter. Sunt ergo lumina sincera, quorum 
resplendentiae sunt formae rerum; et idea iste tractus vocatur ut 
supra.” Cf. idem, c. 2, p. 437 a: “Avicenna dicit quod esse sub- 
stantiale in omnibus substantiis secundis est esse continuum ad 
fluxum entis, sicut dies in perspicuo et terminato est continuus 
effluxus luminis solis.”” See also Albertus Magnus, De causis et 
processu universitatis, 11, 1, 1, pp. 434 b. ff., concerning Alfarabi: 
“. . . propter rerum omnium in fonte causae primae et in lumine 
intelligentiarum et in fluxu super animas nobiles acceptae nihil 
habent materiale, contrarium vel privativum admixtum, sed sunt 
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In this respect Western thought followed an independent 


line of development. Where Greek theology and Byzan-- 


tine iconography were concerned to present a hierarchical 
arrangement of value, to show truth and reality as self- 
evident in the moral order of perfections, Western philoso- 
phers seemed more intent on demonstrating the inter- 
locking character of reality, its structural and ontological 
character, and a simultaneity of existence in terms of origi- 
nating causes, present states, and future destinies. Thus, 
the West’s emphasis on the apocalyptic and substantial as- 
pect of God shows a tendency to regard value and grades 
of moral perfection as implicit in the spontaneous diffusion 
of being from a central source — the emanation of being 
and the conversion and centripetal drive toward perfec- 
tion which it produces. It is this concept of the radiation of 
divine power — by light, in the physical world, by divine 
illumination in the mental world, by the moral illumina- 
tion of the heart in the world of values — which seems to 
me to underlie the composition of the great Pentecost 
tympanum at Vézelay, with the streams of light radiating 
from the hands of Christ, and to give iconographical sig- 
nificance to the contrapposto drive of the angels in the As- 
cension lunette at Poitiers. 

Finally, another element in Western thought emphasizes 
the simultaneous nature of the existence of things. This 
is the four-fold method of interpretation. Where reality 
for St. Dionysius was symbolic, in that it referred totally 
and completely to a supervening and mystical Good, in the 
West things were symbolic only in the modified sense that 
they suggested other aspects of reality in addition to their 
immediate appearances. Thus the four-fold method of 
literal-historical, allegorical, tropological, and anagogical 
interpretation attempted to explain not merely the imme- 
diate appearances of things, but also their metaphysical, 
moral, and miraculous aspects. It was, in essence, a crite- 
rion for recognition and expression. It attempted to organ- 
ize the objective existence of things, their being in knowl- 


splendidae et purae,” and infra, c. 21, p. 469 a: “Propter quod dicit 
Alpharabius, quod lumen intellectus primi est formarum hyposta- 
sis, sicut lumen artis formarum artificalium, et sicut lumen solis 
hypostasis est colorum.” This last citation seems of crucial im- 
portance for linking mediaeval art to contemporary metaphysical 
and psychological theories of light — especially in regard to 
stained glass windows. 

On Alfarabi see Gilson, “Les sources gréco-arabes de l’Augus- 
tinisme avicennisant,” pp. 27 ff.; S. Munk, Mélanges de la philoso- 
phie juive et arabe, pp. 341-352; H. Rosenstein, Dissertatio inaugu- 
ralis iiber Alfarabi’s Schrift de intellectu, Breslau, 1858; Fr. Die- 
terici, 4lfarabis philosophische Abhandlungen, aus dem arabischen 
iibersetzt, Leipzig, 1892; Ueberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie, 11th ed., 1928, 11, pp. 291, 304-307, 720-721; E. 
Bréhier, Histoire de la philosophie, Paris, 1926-22, 1, pp. 615-618. 
For a Latin text and French translation of Alfarabi’s De intellectu 
see Gilson, of. cit., Appendix 1, pp. 108 ff.; 127 ff.; especially 
pp. 116, l. 21-31, 32-38, 39-473 p. 118, l. 93-112; p. 120, l. 169—- 
174; p. 121, l. 207-3143 p. 122, l. 277 ff.; p. 123, 1. 293-306, 
307-3125 p. 124, l. 339 f£., 349-3505 p. 126, l. 394-399. 
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edge and their position in the order of value. Emile Male 
has shown in his Art religieux du XIII* siécle en France 
the relevance of this concept to iconography. But in a 
subtler sense it operated on the mind of the Western ico- 
nographer not only in determining the elements that en- 
tered into his program, but likewise in the arrangements 
whereby he organized them. Thus, where St. Augustine’s 
philosophy becomes the accepted concept of the metaphysi- 
cal basis of things, the fourfold method became the ac- 
cepted critique of recognition and expression of the multiple 
meanings of things. Together they form the basis for the 
expression of an iconographical concept and for a philoso- 
phy of the pedagogical nature of art, which made iconog- 
raphy in fact justifiable. 

It is out of this sense of integral interrelationship in con- 
ceptual composition that emerges what I have called se- 
mantic monumentality. The interpenetration of meanings, 
in a unity and economy of details, represents what one 
might term the classic stage in iconographical develop- 
ment, in that connotative meanings of a symbolic form 
are self-contained. All that an image has to express is, as 
the philosophers say, virtually present as overtones of mean- 
ing. Thus the relation of the Cross to the Tree of Paradise 
is suggested by the leaf border at Poitiers. On the other 
hand, to break up this unity and show in one panel the 
Cross and in an accompanying panel the Tree of Paradise 
seems to set both elements on a more remote and “sym- 
bolic” plane. 

It is precisely this step that Suger took, in his iconography 
of the Precursor theme. The connotations of a motif be- 
come the basis, as denotative elements, for a new icono- 
graphical sequence. Thus, the fragmentation of the mural 
surfaces of Romanesque composition into vignettes, fol- 
lowing from the architectural consequences of the develop- 
ing use of the ribbed vault, a hint of which occurs in the 
quatrefoil at Poitiers, is accompanied by a fragmentation 
of meanings. From this fracture in composition and mean- 
ings came comparative and narrative art profoundly dif- 
ferent in mood from the sacramental immediacy and 
monumental stability of the Crucifixion window. This 
fragmentation of iconography reflects the beginning of a 
general dislocation of traditional value-structures, which 
reached its speculative peak in the thirteenth century, mani- 
festing itself in entirely new concepts of space and form, 
structure and composition, knowledge and value, both ar- 
tistically and philosophically. 

The Crucifixion window therefore represents what I 
have called a classic stage in iconographical evolution. It 
represents the fusion of semantic elements connotatively 
understood, resulting in economy of detail, as evidenced 
by the multiple réles which the angels, the personifications 
of the sun and moon, Longinus and Stephaton, and the 
sarcophagus in the Resurrection scene play in the total 
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composition. Added to this semantic immediacy of mean- 
ing for each detail is a semantic value of spatial relation, 
which likewise reflects the fusion of Byzantine, Syrian, 
and Occidental traditions. Thus the interpenetration of 
scenes reflects a process similar to the interpenetration of 
roles among the various elements in the window. It is 
grounded on a philosophical notion of space, and justifies, 
I think, the term I have applied to it — that of “‘concep- 
tual composition,” wherein the spatial relation of figures 
implies a consistent and an ideal relation of meanings. 
Finally, the very light that makes the window what it is, 
and synthesizes it as an aesthetic entity, is seen to have repre- 
sented the basic principle for the organization of physical 
and moral being in mediaeval philosophy. It represented 
the ideal force implied as a necessary condition for the ap- 
pearance, and manner of appearance, of the other ideas in 
the window. This simultaneous character of meaning and 
form — morphological, iconographic, and philosophical 
— is lost in the narrative and pictorial developments of the 
St.-Denis tradition of design and iconography. For in one 
sense Suger’s iconography represents another stage in the 
development of meanings, in that the connotations of the 
figures seem to explode, to break the containing unity 
of ideal significance, and to fragmentate into a series of 
denotative, and episodic scenes. The simultaneity of mean- 
ing, which constitutes the semantic monumentality of the 
Crucifixion window, is lost in a diffused, narrative, and 
even, one might say, a genre iconography of sentiment. 

For this reason, it seems to me that the upper portions 
of the Crucifixion window represent a point of view ante- 
rior to that of the St.-Denis tradition — a crystallization of 
the past. The quatrefoil, on the other hand, represents the 
new concept and becomes a pregnant moment in the life 
of meanings precisely as it is in the life of forms. The Cru- 
cifixion window is based on a philosophical theory of sym- 
bolism and sacramental being, which represented the ulti- 
mate metaphysical justification for its very existence and 
which was the necessary presupposition for the full realiza- 
tion of iconographic idealism which the window represents. 
That of the St.-Denis school seems to reflect a more mod- 
ern, a more “historical” and positivistic understanding of 
symbols, in which a historical event is confused with a sen- 
timental and by no means rigorous sense of the validity of 
ideas as real and consistent beings — in this revealing a 
fundamental fissure in values explored by thirteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers. To this technical theory of symbolism 
and the sacramental nature of reality as it seems to have 
impinged on the Crucifixion window it will, perhaps, be 
fruitful to turn. 


III 


To understand the full significance of the Crucifixion 
window and the philosophical implications which underlie 


the intellectual evolution toward iconographical idealism 
we need to reconstruct it in terms of the pattern of thought 
within which it was created — in effect to interpret it as 
the appearance of an idea. This understanding can be based 
on three types of evidence — evidence derived from the 
symbolic significance attached to stained glass windows in 
the twelfth century; the metaphysical validity that such 
symbolism was considered to have, involving the theory of 
divine illumination and the traditional metaphysic of light 
and the sacramental nature of being; and finally, the moral 
and religious function that the Crucifixion window served 
in connection with the Canon of the Mass. 

Hugh of St.-Victor, in his sermons on the dedication of 
churches, suggests that “glass windows are the spiritual 
men through whom divine cognition shines.”** And in 
subsequent sermons he continues his exposition of sym- 
bolism, remarking that a church has glass windows, spir- 
itual senses, through which it is illumined by the rays of the 
sun and freed from the darkness of ignorance.** 

In setting forth this interpretation, Hugh of St.-Victor 
appears to be making use of a symbolical figure of fairly 
general currency and antiquity in mediaeval pedagogy 
and exegesis. Windows were conceived of as representing 
the five senses of the body, as the minds of the saints in 
symbolic form, as the instruments through which intellec- 
tual illumination of the soul and the moral illumination of 
the heart take place.** Light itself was a profoundly real- 
ized symbol for the diffusive nature of the mental and 
moral power of God, stemming from the identification of 


46. Hugh of St.-Victor, Sermo 1, in dedicatione ecclesiae, Patro- 
logia Latina, CLXXVII, 902-903: ‘‘Fenestrae vitreae sunt viri 
spirituales per quos nobis divine cognitio illuscet.” 

47. Idem, Sermo II and III, in dedicatione ecclesiae, ibid., 904: 
“Habet vitreas fenestras, sensus spirituales, per quos radio vero 
solis illustratur, et caecitate ignorantiae suae liberatur.” 

48. Cf. Speculum de mysteriis ecclesiae, c. 1, Patrologia Latina, 
ibid., 334D: “Fenestrae ecclesiae vitreae Scripturae sunt divinae, 
quae ventum et pluvium prohibent: et dum claritatem veri solis 
in ecclesiam per diem transmittunt, inhabitantes illuminant. Haec 
intus latiores sunt, quae mysticus sensus amplior est et praecellit 
litterali . . . Item per fenestras quinque sensus corporis signifi- 
cantur, qui extra strictus esse debeat, ne vanitates hauriant, et patere 
ad bona spiritualia”; De tribus vitrinis, Patrologia Latina, ibid., 
856D: “Vitreae per quas solis radius infunditur tres sunt. Chari- 
tatis integritas, per quam peccati remissio se infunditur: humilitates 
parites, per quam gratis coelestis illapsa est; intellectus subtilitas, 
per quam radius sapientiae cor illustrat.” See also Sermo III; De 
claustro animae, 3, 23; among earlier writers, Gregory, In Eze- 
chielem homilia, 5, n. 17, Patrologia Latina, LXxv1, 995. On the 
relation of the windows to the five senses see Rabanus Maurus, De 
universo, 14, 23; Patrologia Latina, xci, 404; Sicardus, Mitrale, 
1, 4; Patrologia Latina, ccxi11, 21A. Also, see Honorius of Autun, 
Gemma animae, 1, 130, Patrologia Latina, CLXxI1, 586B: “Per- 
spicua fenestrae quae tempestatem excludunt, et lumina introducunt 
sunt doctores . . . Vitrum in fenestris, per quod radius lucit jocu- 
latur, est mens doctorum, quae coelestia quasi per speculum aenig- 
mate contemplatur.” As priests of the church enlightening the 
faithful, see also Honorius of Autun, Speculum ecclesiae, dominica 
de passione Domini, Patrologia Latina, CLXXI1, 909. 
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the Logos with Light in John. The painted and historiated 
window simply clothed, in visible terms, that which was 
regarded as a natural and effective cause, making explicit 
the meaning which was already implicit in the natural 
phenomena of the world. A painted window was, in effect, 
a symbol for the reconciliation of rational theory and phe- 
nomenal events, with the moral entities of faith and scrip- 
tural wisdom. 

The symbolic interpretation of windows, this reduction 
of art to theology, raises a topic in connection with the 
meanings in mediaeval painted windows that has not re- 
ceived adequate attention. For, lying behind this symbol- 
ism, a tradition of metaphysical speculation set the whole 
matter in effect on a much more fundamental level. The 
effort of the twelfth century to solve the problem of uni- 
versals, the problem of being and knowledge, and the prob- 
lem of faith and reason was an effort to coordinate the 
existence of a thing at one level with its meaning or value 
at another level. A symbol was not, in mediaeval eyes, 
fictitious apart from the adventitious meaning ascribed to 
it. Rather, its very existence as an independent object en- 
tailed a reality from which nothing could be detracted. 
But virtually present in it as a naturally existing object 
were metaphysical principles which, while constituting it 
in being, simultaneously constituted it in knowledge and in 
value. Hence, all beings were symbolic, in that all beings 
were not self-explanatory, but required principles operative 
in them, which could account for the validity of various 
frames of reference, whether material, metaphysical, 
moral, or theological, within which a being could be con- 
sidered intelligibly. Art was symbolic only in the sense that 
it attempted to make plastically explicit those rational and 
moral principles which, as far as man was concerned, were 
implicit in the world about him. 

It was precisely this ability of things to be symbolic, to 
refer the mind to intelligible truths wighin itself, which, 
while occasioned or discovered in the mind’s contact with 
things, were nevertheless not contained in nor explained 
by things, but rather transcended them at every point, 
which bore witness, for the twelfth-century philosopher, 
to the sacramental nature of reality. A sacrament was a 
physical thing present to the senses, and representing by 
similitude, signifying by agreement, and containing by 
sanctification, an inward and spiritual grace.*® A symbol, 
therefore, accomplished a conversion of the mind from ap- 
pearance to reality, resulting from the sacramental nature 
of truth, a conversion intimately allied to the conversion 
accomplished by the ecclesiastical sacraments operating 
through faith. Faith and the sacraments of faith were the 
necessary propaedeutics, the obverse of the coin upon which 


49. Hugh of St.-Victor, De sacramentis christianae fidei, Patro- 
logia Latina, CLXXv1, 174-618, and especially 183-185. 


understanding was grounded, the necessary presuppositions 
for the validity of knowledge so conceived. 

The relevance of these remarks to the Crucifixion win- 
dow appears as soon as we turn to the works of Isaac of 
Stella. A companion of St. Bernard and William of St.- 
Thierry at Citeaux and Pontigny, he absorbed much of 
the intense mysticism emanating from these men, who 
were strongly impregnated with the Dionysian theory of 
symbolic theology and moral illumination. He appears to 
have been intimately acquainted with the works of the Vic- 
torine mystics, particularly with those of Hugh of St.- 
Victor. He was probably acquainted with Gilbert de la 
Porrée, the co-defendant with Abelard against his former 
master, St. Bernard, in the famous trial at Reims. After 
returning in 1151 from the Ile de Ré, where he preached 
the sermons now collected under his name, Isaac became 
abbot of the Cistercian monastery of Stella at Poitiers 
where he remained until his death in 1169. During the 
latter part of this time his fellow Englishman and friend, 
Jean de Bellesmains, was bishop and both were acquainted 
with John of Salisbury, bishop of Chartres from 1172 until 
1180, as well as with Thomas 4 Becket.*° 

The main problem with which Isaac grapples is the 
relationship among the appearance of things; the real 
foundations for their appearances, which give them validity 
in knowledge; and the values that constitute the meta- 


50. On Isaac of Stella see Opera Omnia, in Patrologia Latina, 
cxciv (citations will be given simply with column number pre- 
ceded by c. or cc.) ; Fr. Bliemitzrieder, “Isaac von Stella,” Jahr- 
buch fiir Philosophie und spekulative Theologie, XVi11, pp. 1-413 
“Isaac de Stélle, sa spéculation théologique,” Recherches de théo- 
logie ancienne et médiévale, 1V, 1932, pp. 134-159; “Eine un- 
bekannte Schrift Isaaks von Stella,” Studien und Mitteilungen aus 
dem Benediktiner- und Zisterzienzerorden, XIX, 1908, pp. 344- 
441; Wilhelm Meuser, Die Erkenntnislehre des Isaak v. Stella, 
Freiburg, 1934; Ueberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie, 11, pp. 258 ff. On the relation of Isaac’s thought to St. Bernard, 
see G. B. Burch, The Steps of Humility, by Bernard Abbot of 
Clairvaux, Cambridge, Mass., 1940, pp. 259-267; cf. also, Isaac 
of Stella in Patrologia Latina, Cxciv, c. 1869C; on the metaphysi- 
cal principle that in the sense of full being, God alone is: cf. ibid., 
cc. 1701C, 1703D, 1744B, 1774A, 1786D, 1836C. 

On Gilbert de la Porrée, see M. De Wulf, Histoire de la philoso- 
phie médiévale, pp. 226 ff.; A. Berthaud, Gilbert de la Porrée et sa 
philosophie, Paris, 1892; Gilbert’s De sex principiis in Patrologia 
Latina, CLXxx1v, and the commentaries on Boethius, in Patrologia 
Latina, Lx1v, are both profoundly influenced by Aristotelianism ; 
cf. also Clérval, “Les écoles de Chartres,” pp. 261-267 ff. et 
passim; Et. Gilson, La philosophie au moyen-dge, Paris, 1925, 
pp. 58-60, 79, 80, 95. On Jean de Bellesmains, see Ph. Pouzet, 
L’anglais Jean dit de Bellesmains, Lyon, 1927; cf. also Epistola 
(Patrologia Latina, Cxcix, c. 259) from John of Salisbury to 
Raimundus, chancellor of Poitiers mentioning a new translation 
of St. Dionysius (cf. Chevalier, Dionysiaca, Solésme, 1941, 1, on 
Jean Sarrazin). On Hugh of St. Victor, and certain comparisons 
with Isaac of Stella, see H. Ostler, “Die Psychologie Hugos von 
St. Victor,” Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittel- 
alters, v1, Heft 1, 1906, pp. 19, 43, 48, 62, 65, 66, 70, 72, 74, 775 
78, 87, 88, 91, 95, 96, 102, 104, 106, 108, 110, 114, 120, 121, 132, 
133, 136, 137, 142, 143, 144, 176. 
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physical status of things together with the intelligible prin- 
ciples concentrated in them. Fundamentally he is con- 
cerned, first, with an analysis of that field of tension gen- 
erated by the ideal world and its counterpart in the world 
of space-time appearances, and secondly, with a minute 
inquiry into the modes of relationship that these two worlds 
achieve in the sensory, rational, and moral faculties of 
man. Thus his philosophy resolves into an inquiry into 
the metaphysical bases for the appearances of things in 
cognition, and the valuational validity that grows out of 
the meanings of things in recognition. Things “appear” 
in cognition — the initial awareness of their existence — 
as images. Things acquire meaning or recognitional value 
as ideas or similitudes. Knowledge is, in essence, the trans- 
formation of an individual image into its constitutive prin- 
ciples or ideas. It is precisely the nature of these principles to 
impart to an existent thing its significance or being as a 
symbolic entity. A thing exists in cognition as an image. 
On the other hand it has its betg as a focal point for ideal 
principles. The condition for an image’s fullest realization, 
therefore, is a consciousness that will render explicit its 
ideal implications, and set it, so to speak, on a higher and 
spiritual level of reality. Thus the whole nature of man is 
directed toward converting an image of awareness into its 
active and real value as a symbol whose connotations con- 
stitute the image in its intelligibility and supervene over 
the episodic and accidental character of its existence in 
space and time. A thing exists as the image of an idea op- 
erative in God’s power as first cause. The being of an 
image, as a symbol, is derived from the rdle it plays in the 
whole drama of creation — in short, the moral and valua- 
tional degree which it holds in the providential power of 
God as end cause. The condition for the realization of 
this destiny, for the fruition of an image as a symbol and 
its consequent conversion into a similitude of its archetype 
— and this is true of all created being, man included — 
is the diffusive power of sacramental grace, which carries 
a sort of continuous creation from God, supporting entities 
in being and existence. The fulcrum for this conversion 
occurs precisely in the consciousness of man, in which the 
metaphysical being of things acquires a moral value, thus 
constituting their reality within the realm of spirit. 

The key concept in Isaac’s theory of psychology is this 
notion of similitude, related to the notion of ideal ex- 
emplars and imitation in his metaphysic, and to the idea 
of symbolism in theology. The soul is a created image of 
God in its operation as well as in its being — just as mind 
as a metaphysical principle, and the Logos as a first prin- 
ciple, are generated images of God. In bearing within it- 
self the image of divinity, the soul becomes the similitude 
of all wisdom and all being. Insofar as man knows, he 
knows only through the similitudes of God granted to his 
vision, and in knowing he increases the perfection of his 


likeness to God. Even the powers that the soul possesses 
bear the imprint of the Trinity — the being, the rational 
capacity, and the moral capacities of man referring to the 
triune nature of the godhead.™ 

The soul as the uniting factor between God and cor- 
poreal creation has its origins in both aspects of being, ma- 
terial and spiritual, and contains in itself what might be 
called a corporeal spirit and a spiritual soul. The first con- 
stitutes the sensory capacity of animals, the latter constitutes 
the soul’s capacity for knowing pure and abstract realities. 
From these two, included under the power of rationability, 
spring all five of its cognitive faculties — the senses, im- 
agination, reason, intellect, and intelligence. 

The five senses, though different in quality and position 
and instruments are unified within the soul. They are 
concerned with material reality, being unable to tran- 
scend the world of physical bodies. Yet though they are 
directly concerned with the physical, and are called physi- 
cal senses, they are not corporeal, but merely make use 
of corporeal instruments. They are the faculties that rep- 
resent physical forms. The first step in the organization 
of knowledge is based on the notion of stmiitudo. For the 
external diversity of sensory information is first united in 
a common picture in the phantasticum animae — the low- 
est point of the spirit. 

From the senses arises the imagination. The imagina- 
tion is concerned with the corporeal forms of things no 
longer directly present to sensation. It is the receptacle of 
similitudes and images, — whence it takes its name — 
never arriving at the incorporeal, but rather representing 
the highest approach of the corporeal to the spiritual. For 
although it represents an “elongation” and “evaporation” 
from the corporeal, since the qualitative images of the 


physical world, which it represents, are no longer truly 


51. Isaac of Stella, ibid., 1875D-—1876B: “Omnis enim essentiae 
veritas in Deo est. Ig anima quidem aliqua eius apparet imago; in 
corpore vero vix illius invenitur vestigium.” 1886A: “Ad totalis 
enim sapientiae similitudinem facta, omnium in se similitudinem 
gerit. Unde et a philosopho definita est omnium similitudo.” 
1877A-1877B: “Videre itaque est, quomodo in hac parte fulgeat 
imago deitatis in anima, ut cum pluralitas in ea sit proprietatum 
naturalium, una tamen sint natura, et cum nulla earum sit altera, 
nulla tamen aliud sit quam altera. Est igitur anima rationalis, con- 
cupiscibilis, irascibilis, quasi quaedam sua trinitas; et hoc totum, 
et nihil amplius, aut minus: et tota haec trinitas, quaedam animae 
unitas, et ipsa anima.” 

Cf. William of St. Thierry, Jn Canticum Canticorum, c.1, Patro- 
logia Latina, CLXXXIV, cc. 505-506; De natura corporis et animae, 
11, Patrologia Latina, CLXxX, c. 720BC; Hugh of St.-Victor, Dida- 
scalion, 11, 5, Patrologia Latina, CLxxvi, cc. 753 ff.; In Hier- 
archiam coelestem S. Dionysti, 1x, Patrologia Latina, CLXxxv, 
c. 990AC; Isadore of Seville, Etymologiae, x1, 1, Patrologia La- 
tina, LXXXII, c. 399A; Alcuin, De anima rationale, 7 c. 6, 11, 
Patrologia Latina, Cl, cc. 641C—642A, 644BC; Rabanus Maurus, 
De universo, vi, 1, Patrologia Latina, cx1, c. 141AB, for soul as 
an image of God, and its unicity. On the unity formed by the parts 
of the soul see Isaac of Stella, cc. 1876B—1877B. Cf. Boethius, 
Liber de divisione, Patrologia Latina, Lx1v, c. 888AC. 
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corporeal, nevertheless it is not possible for the physical 
to attenuate itself into the spiritual, nor for the spiritual to 
coarsen itself into the corporeal. 

The fundamental point in Isaac’s system is reached at 
this point — the problem of the juncture of corporeal and 
spiritual being in knowledge. He solves the problem on 
the basis of similitude or “likeness.” For in each, both 
matter and spirit, there are certain “likenesses” — in the 
highest part of corporeal being and in the lowest point of 
spiritual being — by which a personal union without ad- 
mixture of essences can be achieved. For like rejoices in 
like, and they cling together in easy annexation. This 
union takes place in the phantasticum animae and in the 
imagination. Thus, just as the intelligence which is the 
highest point of the mind carried within it the similitude 
and image of God, and can achieve a personal union with 
him by that means, without any mutation of nature, so the 
high point of the flesh — the sensual faculty — carrying 
as it does the image of the soul, can achieve a personal or 
unique union with it while maintaining its substantial na- 
ture unchanged.” 


Here perhaps more clearly than anywhere else we can 


52. On the faculties of the soul see cc. 1876-1878B, 1881D- 
1882C, 1880C—1881B, 1881BD, 1882BD. Cf. Hugh of St.-Victor, 
De unione corporis et spiritus, Patrologia Latina, CLXXVII, cc. 287, 
288 ff. On the relation of body and soul see cc. 1883D, 1880C; 
and cf. Augustine, De immortalitate animae, c. 16, n. 35, Patro- 
logia Latina, XxXi1, c. 1034; William of St. Thierry, De natura 
corporis et animae, \1, Patrologia Latina, CLxxx, c. 719D; also 
Hugh of St.-Victor, Didascalion, vil, 19, Patrologia Latina, 
CLXXVI, c. 828AB; Boethius, Quomodo st bstan‘*iae bonae, Patro- 
logia Latina, LXiv, c. 1311B; Gilbert de la Porrée, In librum 
Quomodo substantiae bonae; In lib. de duabus naturis et una per- 
sona, c., Patrologia Latina, ibid., 1317B; De sex principiis, Patro- 
logia Latina, CLXXxvIiIl, cc. 1260CD, 1264BC. On spatial charac- 
ter of the soul cc. 1882D-1883CD, and Hugh of St.-Victor, De 
sacramentis christianae fidei, 1, 1, 16-18, Patrologia Latina, 
CLXXVI, cc. 222-224; Didascalion, vil, 19, Patrologia Latina, 
ibid., cc. 828A—829A, cf. Anselm, Proslogion, c. 13, Patrologia 
Latina, CLVII1, c. 234BC; Gilbert de la Porrée, In librum de 
Trinitate, c. 4, Patrologia Latina, LXIv, cc. 1285—1286B. 

On organization of the soul as harmony and number, see 
c. 1882CD, and Augustine, De immortalitate animae, c. 15, 16, 
Patrologia Latina, XXX11, cc. 1033 ff.; Retractationes, 1, 5, n. 3, 
Patrologia Latina, ibid., c. 591; Boethius, De musica, 1, 2, Patro- 
logia Latina, LX11, cc. 1171 ff.; Rabanus Maurus, De universo, V1, 
1, Patrologia Latina, Cx1, c. 142AB; Adelard of Bath, Quaestiones 
naturales, c. 43; De eodem et diverso (ed. Willner, pp. 23 ff.) ; 
William of St. Thierry, De natura corporis et animae, 1, 11, Patro- 
logia Latina, CLXxx, cc. 696 ff., 712BC. 

On the problem of the merging of the corporeal and the spir- 
itual, see c. 1885B, and Hugh of St.-Victor, In Hierarchiam coe- 
lestem, 111, Patrologia Latina, CLXXxV, cc. 977 ff.; on the absence of 
substantial mixture, cf. also William of Conches, Philos., 1v, 32, 
Patrologia Latina, CLXXIl, c. 98; Boethius, Liber de duabus naturis 
et una persona, cc. 4, 6, 7, Patrologia Latina, LXIv, c. 1345D, and 
Gilbert de la Porrée’s commentary, Patrologia Latina, ibid., 
ce. 1380 ff.; also Hugh of St.-Victor, De sacramentis christianae 
fidei, 2, 1, 11, Patrologia Latina, CLXxvI, cc. 405AB, and 408D- 
409B. 

On sensory knowledge, see cc. 1880C-1881A, and on the 


see the profound metaphysical significance of Isaac’s no- 
tion of the symbol, and its transcendent and miraculous 
and sacramental character. The symbol-serving capacity 
of reality can transcend the natural limits of substantial 
being, joining diverse natures in a miraculous unity. It is 
in terms of images that things exist — the individual as an 
image of a species, the species as an image of an exemplar 
in the divine mind, and the Logos as an eternal image of 
the Father. It is in terms of the dynamic aspect of those 
images — in fact as symbols — that things are known. So 
that as beings were created in the act of knowledge and 
love that generated the Word — and exist insofar as they 
bear similitude to the divine ideas implicit in that ulti- 
mate generation, so too do those things lead back to the 
Word as symbols — succumbing to a sort of dynamic ad- 
hesion to him by means of the mental energy that consti- 
tuted them, and radiating simultaneously a magnetic at- 
traction which is the effect of divine grace. A symbol 
becomes the active aspect of an image, while the image 
constitutes the entitive aspect of a symbol, but each aspect 
has its true reality in the primary act of being stemming 
from the Trinity. 

It is in the mind that these three aspects of created 
reality achieve their purest state and operate most effec- 
tively — as being, as intelligible images, and as radiations 
of love and value. Likewise mind itself is an image of the 
divine unity —a created image of God in his proper 
terms. And through the recognitions of mind lower forms 
of reality, existing first as images, are actualized as sym- 
bols, and achieve therewith their fruition. Indeed, it is 
the purpose of these lower forms of reality to accomplish, 
through mind’s recognition of their symbolic character, 
the recognition of mind’s own ultimately symbolic func- 
tion. Thus they lead mind from an awareness of their ex- 
istence to knowledge of its own being, and thence, because 
of the contingent nature of its existence, to adhesion to 
its own exemplar, which is God. A conversion is consum- 
mated in the mind similar to the conversion toward form 
and being, which the irradiation of the primary light per- 
formed in the brutish and formless prime matter at the 
first beginnings. Mind begins as an image, immersed in 
the world of images, and aware only of them. Gradually it 
becomes aware of itself as a prior reality, a stranger in that 
world of images and different from it. And ultimately it 
perceives itself likewise to be an image, and through the 
divine illumination of God achieves that final recognition 


“imaginary” character of sensory knowledge, cc. 1885D-1886B. 
Cf. Hugh of St.-Victor, Jn Hierarchiam coelestem, 1x, Patrologia 
Latina, CLXxv, cc. 1118D—1119B; De scripturis et scriptoribus 
sacris, c. 14, Patrologia Latina, ibid., cc. 21BC, 139D; De unione 
corporis et spiritus, Patrologia Latina, CLXXvil, c. 287B; also 
Augustine, De quantitate animae, c. 33, n. 71, Patrologia Latina, 
XXXII, c. 1074; Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae, 1, V, pr. 5, 
Patrologia Latina, LXiIl, c. 854. 
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which is its highest fruition. For it perceives itself and that 
which transcends it, and in common with all reality it 
yearns to approximate its ideal archetype. And even as it 
is transformed of its own will into a symbol, it becomes a 
sacrament of love and the completion of created being. 

In the following three steps the soul achieves the final 
progression to God. Reason is a faculty of the soul, which 
abstracts the universal forms and essences from the cor- 
poreal images presented to it by the imagination. It per- 
ceives that such essences, while not in themselves physical, 
nevertheless exist in actuality only in physical things: the 
natures, forms, similarities and differences, and proper 
accidents not perceptible to the sensory faculties. Finally, 
lying beyond reason are the intellect, which perceives the 
status reals of created incorporeal forms, subsisting totally 
separate from corporeal being, and the intelligence, di- 
rected toward uncreated incorporeal being. Reason thus 
represents the state in which the diversity of the status 
rationalis and the status realis of corporeal things appears, 
the intellect represents the stage in which the status realis 
of completely separable forms appears, while in the in- 
telligence the incommutable essence of God is revealed.** 

The nine faculties of the soul — the five cognitive and 
the four affective functions — correspond to the grades 
into which the visible world is divided — earth, water, air, 
the aether or firmament and the empyrean, and so to the 
choirs of angels. Joining the physical universe is a physi- 
cal medium — fire, which generates by similitude air, 
water and earth, and approximating by similitude light and 
incorporeal illumination. Likewise it is the element that 
serves to join the semsualitas carnis and the phantasticum 
spiritus, also called the “‘fiery vigor.” Through this radiant 
and active principle of similitude, the world becomes as a 
golden ladder extending from the depths of being to the 
summit. By the appropriate faculties man can mount that 
ladder of external being, which resolves itself first into a 
journey into his own soul, and ultimately an ascent to God. 

Precisely as the active principle in the physical world 
is fire and light, so in the spiritual world it is divine il- 
lumination. The soul, made in the image of God, receives 
through the imagination those images that arise from be- 
low it, while from above there come those direct illumina- 
tions of God called theophanies. And precisely as the phan- 
tasticum animae is in direct relation to the body, so the in- 


53. Cc. 1884AD; 1884D-1885B, also 1879B—1880C. Cf. 
Hugh of St.-Victor, In Hierarchiam coelestem, 1x, Patrologia La- 
tina, CLXXv, c. 1119AB; Didascalion, 1, 4, Patrologia Latina, 
CLXXVI, c. 744; De sacramentis christianae fidei, 1, V1, 2, Patro- 
logia Latina, ibid., c. 264; idem, 1V, 26, 111, 6, 7, Patrologia Latina, 
CLXXVI, c. 246; cf. Augustine, De libero arbitrio, 1, 7, n. 16; 1, 
3, n. 8, Patrologia Latina, xxxil, cc. 1230, 1244; De anima et eius 
origine, IV, 20, n. 31, Patrologia Latina, XLiv, cc. 542; De quanti- 
tate animae, c. 33, n. 71 ff., Patrologia Latina, xxxi1, cc. 107 ff; 
De Genesi ad litteram, xi1, 7, n. 16, Patrologia Latina, xxxiv, 
459. 
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telligence is in direct relation to God. Fire, light, and 
divine illumination constitute a veritable spectrum bearing 
the energy which constitutes being and knowledge and 
value in reality.™* 

The three types of knowledge primordially present to 
man — knowledge of his body, of his soul, and of God, 
indicate the character of the realms through which man 
journeys in discovering his moral goal. From the character 
of the physical world he is led to knowledge of God’s ex- 
istence. From the character of the soul and the theophanies 
that illuminate it, he is led to knowledge of the nature of 
God. And from the identity among knowledge, being, and 
value, which man discovers in God, he is led to perceive the 
sacramental nature of reality, which in effect consecrates 
a three-fold marriage between the elements in man and 
God — between the flesh and flesh, generating a single 
being; between the flesh and spirit, generating a specific 
being; and the third with God perpetuating and glorify- 
ing in being. Since knowledge entails this ultimate ethical 
character of perfection as well as being, Isaac is led to 
affirm that he knows the body least of all — even though 
it is first in experience — the soul better, but God best of 
all. It is this emphasis on the ontological implications of 
knowledge and truth and the perfections of value, which 
are carried with them, that unites Isaac more firmly with 
the spirit of the Augustinian tradition in mediaeval philoso- 
phy than with that of St. Bernard, which seems more in 
the tradition stemming from St. Dionysius.*° 


54. On the problem of a physical median between the physical 
and spiritual, see cc. 1882C, 1885BC; cf. also J. Stérz, Die Philo- 
sophie des hl. Augustinus, Freiburg, 1882, pp. 123 ff.; Cassiodorus, 
De anima, c. 2, Patrologia Latina, Lxx, c. 1284B; Alcuin, De 
anima rationale, c. 12, Patrologia Latina, Cl, c. 645A. 

On light as the agent for purification of sensory images, and as 
finest of corporeal substances, see Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, 
XII, c. 16, n. 32, Patrologia Latina, xxx1v, c. 466; De libero ar- 
bitrio, 111, 5, 16, Patrologia Latina, XxXi1, c. 1279; Gregorius 
Magnus, Moralia, 11, 3, Patrologia Latina, LXxv, c. 557A; Abe- 
lard, Introductio ad Theologiam, 1, 17, Patrologia Latina, 
CLXXVIII, c. 1081D; Hugh of St.-Victor, In Hierarchiam coelestem, 
111, Patrologia Latina, CLXxv, cc. 977 ff.; De sacramentis chris- 
tianae fidei, 1, X, 2, Patrologia Latina, CLXxVlI, c. 329B. 

On the relation to the physical world, cc. 1880AC, 1885B; 
to God, cc. 1879C, 1886AB; on the process of illumination, 
cc. 1887A-1888B; and on the theophanies, cc. 1888B ff. Cf. 
Hugh of St.-Victor, De unione corporis et spiritus, 285CD, 286AC, 
285C, and on the whole psychology of illumination, idem, 285- 
289A; also Expositio in Hierarchiam coelestem S. Dionysit, 1. 1, 
c. 5; 1. 1, c. 13 Patrologia Latina, CLXXV, cc. 932-934, 9493 
Allegoriae in novum Testamentum, V, c. ii, Patrologia Latina, 
ibid., cc. 835-836; William of St. Thierry, De natura et dignitate 
amoris, Vill, 21, Patrologia Latina, CLXXxXIV, c. 393A, and St. 
Bernard, Im Canticum Canticorum, Sermo XXXI, 2, Patrologia 
Latina, CLXXXIII, c. 941. 

55. On the nature of mind, soul and knowledge, see: cc. 1772 B- 
1774D; 1774D-1777D; 1750BD; 1752D-1753A; 1753BD; 
1754A, also the Epistola de anima, 1875B ff.; on the three types 
of knowledge: cc. 1875C; 1886D; proofs for the existence of God 
from substance; in the series of sermons on Sexagesima: cc. 1753A- 
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Yet, owing to the consequences of original sin that 
blinded the eye of the intelligence wherein the image of 
God has its true being, man can no longer know his nature 
directly, though intimations of his necessary existence are 
present, since such a necessary being is required to explain 
the organization and moral character of knowledge. Thus, 
though within the chambered brilliance of the intelligence 
the theophanies of light are present, they are only miracu- 
lously and through special revelation united to the unrec- 
ognized theophanies that come from below, filtered 
through the senses, imagination, reason, and intellect. For 
this reason the circle of intelligible being is incomplete, as 
far as man’s present capacities are concerned, and knowl- 
edge of God’s nature can no longer be expressed in its own 
essence. Rather, God can be described only by inadequate 
images, by remotion in a series of negations concerning 
him, and by terms equivocally applied as metaphors and 
symbols, in an infinitely rich yet contradictory sensory 
theology. For each aspect of reality contains vestiges of 
God; whether through their individuality or unity, or 
through their intelligibility, or finally through the im- 
perfections of their limitations. It is thus that they attest 
his being, and exist in a real sense as symbols. Lying be- 


1777D, also a dialectical proof from unity, simplicity and immo- 
bility, c. 1764AD. On the three marriages: cc. 1719B—1723A. 

Cf. Hugh of St.-Victor, De sacramentis christianae fidei, 2,1, 11, 
Patrologia Latina, CLxxvi, c. 405AB: “Sicut anima rationalis et 
caro unus est homo, ita Deus et homo unus est Christus.” On the 
sacramental nature of the universe, see Hugh of St. Victor, De 
Sacramentis christianae fidei, Patrologia Latina, ibid., cc. 174-618, 
especially cc. 183-185, 317: “Sacramentum est corporale vel ma- 
teriale elementum foris sensibiliter propositum ex similitudine 
repraesentens, et ex institutione significans, et ex sanctificatione con- 
tinens aliquam invisibilem et spiritualem gratiam”; 340 ff.; also 
H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, 4th ed., New York, 1930, 11, 
pp. 86-102; 386 ff.; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 111, 

56. Cc. 1701D—1702B: “Sicut etiam sursum versus quinque- 
pertita quadam distinctione mundus iste visibilis gradatur, terra, 
aqua, aere, aethere, sive firmamento, ipso quoque coelo supremo, 
quod empyreum dicitur: sic et animae in mundo sui corporis pere- 
grinant: quinque sunt ad sapientiam progressus: sensus, imaginatio, 
ratio, intelligentia — Sensu corpora percipit, imaginatione cor- 
porum similitudines, ratione corporum dimensiones, et similia, pri- 
mum videlicet incorporeum: quod tamen ad subsistendum eget cor- 
pore, ac per hoc loco, et tempore. Intellectu super omne quod cor- 
pus est, vel corporis creatum spiritum, qui ad subsistendum non 
eget corpore, ac per hoc nec loco, sed sine tempore nequaquam 
possit, cum natura mutabilis sit. Intelligentia, quae utcunque, et 
tantum naturae creatae, super quam solus est Creator, fas est, im- 
mediate cernit ipsum solum summe et pure incorporeum, quod nec 
corpore, ut sit, nec loco, ut alicubi, nec tempore, ut aliquando, 
eget.” Cf. also c. 1880A-C. 

Cf. Hugh of St.-Victor, Didascalion, 11, 7; 18, Patrologia La- 
tina, CLXXVI, cc. 755B-C; 758BC-959A; De sacramentis chris- 
tianae fidei, Pro. c. 5, Patrologia Latina, ibid., c. 185BC: “Cog- 
nitio rerum circa duo versatur, id est formam et naturam, Forma 
est in exteriori dispositione, natura in interiori qualitate. Forma 
rerum autem in numero consideratur, ad quem pertinet arithmetica ; 
aut in proportione, ad quem pertinet musica, aut in dimensione, ad 
quem pertinet geometria; aut in motu, ad quem pertinet astro- 


hind reality and constituting the continuity of its various 
manifestations, are: an efficient principle, which supports 
them in being; a formal and material principle, which 
conditions them in being; and an ultimate principle of 
principles, the final cause, which contains the reasons for 
being.” 


nomia. Ad interiorem vero naturam physica spectat.” See also Hugh 
of St.-Victor, De unione corporis et spiritus, Patrologia Latina, 
CLXXVII, cc. 285B-—287B: “Sed et ipsa corpora non omnia eiusdem 
qualitatis sunt, sed facta sunt alia superiora, alia inferiora, alia 
suprema, et corpoream naturam pene transcendentia . . . Dominus 
autem scalae innititur ut ad infima suprema inclinentur . . . Sunt 
igitur in hoc mundi corpore quatuor elementa propriis qualitatibus 
distincta, id est terra, aqua, ignis, aer. Sed ex his primum id est 
terra sola per se immobilis est, quia moveri non potest. Reliqua tria 
mobilia sunt . . . Sed ignis qui ipso aere longe subtilior est mo- 
bilior, et non sicut aer, extrinsecus terrena corpora afflando movet, 
sed interius vegetando vivificat, magis proprie vocatur spiritus 


On the relation of fire to light and to knowledge, see Isaac of 
Stella, cc. 1794D—-1795A; 1882B-C; 1884C-1885C. Cf. Hugh 
of St.-Victor, Elucididationes variae in Scripturam moraliter, titl. 
1, Patrologia Latina, CLXXxvVil, cc. 469-471. On the consequence of 
original sin: c. 1701AD. 

Cf. also c.1886CD, on the blinding of the eyes of the ratio, in- 
tellectus and intelligentia, also Hugh of St.-Victor, De sacramentis 
christianae fidei, 1, p. 10, ¢. 2, Patrologia Latina, CLXXvI, 
cc. 329C—F; Homiliae in Ecclesiasten, 1, Patrologia Latina, CLXxv, 
c. 116D. William of St. Thierry, De natura corporis et animae, 
11, Patrologia Latina, CLXxx, c. 720D; Alcher of Clairvaux, De 
Spiritu et animae, c. 10, 24, Patrologia Latina, xL, cc. 785 ff., 
796 ff. On the generation of shadows out of light, etc., see Isaac 
Israeli, Liber diffinitionum, in Opera Omnia, Lyon, 1515, 1, f. 3ra, 
3rb, cited above, n. 45; cf. Hugh of St.-Victor, De unione corporis 
et spiritus, Patrologia Latina, CLXXVII, cc. 285 ff. 

On the problem of terms as applied to God, see cc. 1761 BD, and 
1762AD: “Quid sit Deus, si justitia est; aut quid est justitia, si 
Deus est? Aut ipse erit infra substantiam, aut ipse supra qualitatem 
. . . Fortassis autem, sicut ipse unitas est, non numerus, neque 
quantitas, sed fons numeri et origo; et sicut simplicitas non qualitas, 
neque species, sed principium et origo speciei, sive mensurae; . . . 
sic nimirum non sapientia, neque species qualitatis, aut genus est 
disciplinae, sed fons et origo sapientiae, sic et justitiae, ac virtutis 
et hujusmodi; . . . Dicitur tamen numerus sine numero, mensura 
sine mensura, pondus sine pondere; ut et dici possit sapientia sine 
qualitate, justitia et virtus sine affectu et habitu animi. Quod tamen 
dici melius credimus, si supersapientia, superjustitia, et sic de 
caeteris dicatur, sicut et supersubstantia: non tamen ut dicatur quid 
sit, sed ne omnino taceatur, aut si, cum omnium nihil sit, omnium 
remotione ponatur, de quo negationes magis verae sunt.” 

On symbolic theology, c. 1762CD: “Proprius enim de illo omnia 
negamus, quam omnium aliquid affirmamus. Unde quantum ad 
divinae theologiae suae proprietatem, sicut nec substantiam, sic nec 
sapientiam habet, aut est; quantum vero ad inopiam et angustias 
rationabilis theologiae nostrae, dicitur hic et illud. Quantum autem 
ad symbolicam, et quodammodo sensualem theologiam, dicitur 
etiam coelum et terra, sol, ignis, leo, bos, avis, lignum, lapis, 
aurum; et eo liberius omnia per similitudinem, aut naturae, aut 
officii, aut usus; quo nihil omnium per proprietatem. Quare sicut 
metaphorice dicitur coelum, et talia, ita dicitur substantia, sapientia, 
et similia; eo tropo, cui contrarius est is qui dicitur hyperbole.” Cf. 
St. Dionysius, De divinis nominibus, c. vii, viii, Patrologia Graeca, 
IIT, 595, 598. 

57. Cc. 1765C—1764A: “Et is quidem semper aliquid de aliquo 
ordiens, naturae imaginem in aliquo opere non excedit: verbit 
gratia de auro nonnisi aureum, de lapide lapideum, de ligne lig- 
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Isaac, preoccupied as he was in finding a mediator be- 
tween aspects of reality at the metaphysical level, as he 
found it in fire in the physical world, perceived the ulti- 
mate joining of the symbol and the symbolized, of sub- 
stance and essence, and Being, Knowledge, and Value, in 
the concept of the Logos, the joining of two natures in a 
single divine substance. In the eternal cohesion of the 
Word of God to the Father, and in the light of the Holy 
Spirit, he saw the union of Being, Knowledge, and dy- 
namic communicability. In the being of the Word all 
things have their substantial basis and their primordial 
causes. ‘These primordial causes, or exemplars, are the 
archetypal forms of things, projected through secondary 
causes or seminal reasons into the world of created reality.°* 


‘heum operari aut facere potis est; quia imitator tantum naturae 
est. In cuiuscunque autem opere, cum tria semper inveniantur neces- 
sario, materia, forma et causa, id est unde, qualiter et quare fiat, 
annumerato ipso, a quo fit, id est opifice: quatuor occurrunt neces- 
sario diversa principia, materiale, formale, finale et efficiens. Qui 
vero aliquid sumere de nihilo, aut sumptum in nihilum vertere, 
aut in diversam speciem aliquid demutare, sine additamento augere, 
sine demptione minuere potens est, manifeste ante naturam, et 
supra naturam opifex, etiam auctor naturae est, et ab omni quod 
operatur, necessario dissimilis naturae est . Est itaque unitas 
non numerus, sed principium numeri, nec finale, nec formale, nec 
materiale, nec naturale secundum seminales rerum causas, aut 
similium proportionem, aut corporis unitatem, sed omnino efficiens, 
2 quo sit, et sine quo omnino esse non possit, alterius naturae, dis- 
similis essentiae . . . (1764D~—1765A): In ipso itaque omnia, sed 
ibi quod ipse: ipse hic et in omnibus, omnium essentia, non quidem 
mutabilis, secundum quam vanitas sunt, quae nec essentia, sed 
imago ad vestigium quoddam essentiae est; sed ea, ubi omnia veritas 
sunt et vita, simul, semel, semper; fons videlicet, efficiensque prin- 
cipium essentiae, sapientiae, justitiae, ac similium; ea habens, ea 
existens, non qualia sunt in rebus; sed unde sunt, et sine quibus esse 
non possunt, quae in rebus sunt, cujus aliquod praetendunt investi- 
ganti vestigium; ut per ea quae facta pulchra et bona, pulcherri- 
mus, optimusque intellectu conspiciatur, a quo facta sunt. . .” 

On the ultimate unity of God in terms of mind, see cc. 1765B— 
1768D, and the following, c. 1766C: “Non enim simplex dividi- 
tur, ut unum sit duo; nec unum geminatur, nec unum coepit habere 
quod ante non habuerit, nec immutabile desinere esse quod semper 
fuit. Semper enim et ante omnia unum, (et ante omnia unum), et 
de nullo, ac semper in eodem aliquid de aliquo; ut semper sit Pater, 
et sempiternus eius de eo solo Filius. Nunquam autem qui de nullo, 
is de aliquo, nec qui de aliquo, is de nullo: ne unquam sit aut pater 
suus filius, aut filius pater suus. Semper qui de nullo, et qui de illo, 
eius in illo unum ac idem, simplex, aeternum, ut sit Pater et proles 
una natura, essentia eadem; caeteraque similia. Itaque aeternitas 
Pater, de aeternitate Filius aeternitas: principium Pater, de Prin- 
cipio principium Filius: sic de potentia, sapientia, et similibus: quae 
juxta rationalem quam diximus nostram theologiam multa sunt, in 
summa vero et divina ineffabiliter unus, ut cum omnia haec habeat, 
unus tamen habeat unicum, in quo simul, semel, semper, omnia 
unum, quae in se inaniter multa computanitur, et veraciter nulla in- 
veniuntur. Ad symbolicam quoque theologiam descendentes, eam- 
dgm sequimur semitam veritatis, ut cum dicitur Verbum, imago 
. . . 3 ubique intelligatur aliquid alicujus, et in omnibus unum 
unius, ejusdem essentiae, proprietatis divisae.” 

58. On exemplars see cc. 1769 ff.: “Fratres, antequam sensi- 
bilis iste mundus fieret, nihil omnino minus erat, quam nunc est, 
imo infinite amplius, quam in hac sensibilitate existat. Totum enim, 
quod in exemplo patet, prodiisse de exemplari necesse est: sed totum 
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In the Father, and through the Word, was created sub- 
stantial being. And finally, in the radiant and diffusive joy 
and goodness and love of the Holy Spirit, which operates 
simultaneously with the generation of the Word, there 
was created in reality a dynamic and affective force. From 
this trinity flows the formal nature of being, the ontological 
nature of truth, and the real and intelligible nature of 
value.*® 

The operation and character of this Godhead are con- 
ceived of in terms of light — dynamic, diffusive, revealing, 
forming, warming, germinating. Though far from telling 
the true nature of God, even at the corporeal level light imi- 
tates the divine unity of essence and existence in its own 
unity of essence and quality. And in the hierarchy of anal- 
ogies that fire and sunlight suggest, light itself, as the 
subtlest of corporeal principles, most nearly approximates 
those spiritual and intelligible illuminations springing from 
God. In the physical world it is the principle of formality, 
in the vegetable world the principle of growth, in the ani- 
mal world the principle of vision and psychological action, 
and in the rational world it is the principle constituting 
ontological forms, intellectual activity, and moral appre- 
hension.”° 


quod est in exemplari, in exemplum venisse, nondum verum est. 

. Postremus enim rerum finis, sensilis iste status est: sicut su- 
premus ille archetypus de quibus scriptum est: Attingens a fine usque 
ad finem fortiter, et suaviter omnis disponens (Sap. vii).” 

59. C. 1776: “Exiens ergo sator lucis ac Verbi, lux ipsa et Ver- 
bum, primum semen de sinu Patris seminavit gratis, id est dono Spi- 
ritus sancti, in angelicae naturae agruni, dum ei intus per naturalem 
rationem illuxit, et quasi praecepto naturae instruxit. Sed dum semi- 
nat, in quibusdam cecidit semen secus viam, Via enim, per quam 
venit ad creaturam beneficium Creatoris, charitas ac dilectio eius 
sola est, et gratuita: via autem per quam rationalis creaturae obse- 
quium ascendit ad Creatorem, similiter charitas et dilectio eius est 
sola, ac debita.” 

60. On light see cc. 1770AC, and 1770C—1771C: “Exultans 
itaque, et gaudens in sua luce lux vera, quid eguit nostris tenebris, 
ut videret foris obscurum, quod intus habebat tam lucidam? Nam 
si lux erat, lucens utique erat. Quid enim est aliud lucere quam lu- 
cem de se gignere? Sed quam lucem de se gignit lux, dum lucet, nisi 
quod ipsa est quae lucet? Nunquid lux et lucens duas luces signifi- 
cant? Verumtamen nec indifferenter eamdem. Lux enim solam lucis 
essentiam significat; lucens vero de luce lucem esse declarat: nec 
tamen aliam de alia, sed aliter eamdem significat, ut alia sit pro- 
prietas, non alia lucis veritas. . Cum ergo dicitur solum hoc, 
lucem videlicet praebere, subintelligitur, et quasi aliquodmodo 
consignificatur, lucere, et lucem esse; cum autem diciter lucere, 
subintelligitur similiter in eo, lucem esse, unde fulgeat, et quod 
lucendo illuminet, ac lucem praebeat. Cum vero lux tantum dicitur, 
subintelligitur quoque quod lucendo, id est lucem de se gignendo 
lucem praebeat, ac illuminet. Verum hi intellectus non tam ex 
proprietate vocum, seu differentiarum, quas exprimunt ipsae, quam 
ex rei quam significant, id est lucis natura indifferenti, sive una 
consignificantur et cohabentur cuncti in singulis, singuli in cunctis 
. . » Nam cum de luce illa inaccessibili nequivimus proprie dicere 
quid vere est, imaginaria usi contemplatione, per similitudinem 
diximus, quod longe dissimiliter simile est . . . Quo mihi omne 
quod potens est, forte, sapiens, justum, bonum: si communicabile 
non est, si participari non potest? Id ergo in luce diligi maxime 
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The Trinity likewise created mind in its own image, as 
a metaphysical principle — capable of cognition and love, 
of wisdom and virtue. Mind alone of creation can seek to 
approximate the nature of its exemplar in its proper terms, 
and in its exemplar, all things. Thus, it was made rational 
that it might find God in itself, concupiscible that it might 
desire him, and irascible that it might repel his opposites.** 
Just as the eye, created as an instrument for vision and as 
an image of a greater earthly light cannot see unless il- 
luminated by that of which it is the image, so neither can 
the created rational spirit, the greatest light, see unless it 
is made in the image of the uncreated Light. Precisely 
as the being of things is contingent upon the radiance of 
divine power, so the activity of spirit in knowledge — 
which is its actuality — is contingent upon the constant 


facit lucem, quod per fulgorem praebet se visibilem et fruibilem, 
etsi non sit, quod videat, vel ea utatur: haec tamen est natura lucis, 
et, quantum in se est, semper largitur. Unde in ea de ea naturaliter 
donum quoddam est, quod lucet; lucem autem habet ex eo quod lux 
est. Itaque omnis usus eius in munere est; et ex ipso causa, qua chara 
habetur ac diligitur. 

“Sit ergo dilectio ex usu, usus ex munere, munus ex specie, sive 
imagine naturali, id est nativo fulgore vel candore; munus vero et 
imago a lucis aeternitate, id est ab ipso lucis esse sive essentia: quae 
essentia in ipsa inaccessibili luce, quam ut quimus, efigiamus, in hac 
corporea luce, penitus de nullo est, ac fulgori et illuminationi 
initium est.” 

Cf. Dionysius, De divinis nominibus, c. 4, 4, Patrologia Graeca, 
111, cc. 697BC ff., on sunlight as a symbol of God; also Basilius, 
In hexaemeron homiliae, 6,n. 3, Patrologia Graeca, XXX1X, c. 129B. 
Cf. also Robert Grosseteste, De luce seu de inchoatione formarum, 
cited above; Bonaventura, II Sententiae d. 13, a. 2, q. 1; Vincent of 
Beauvais, Speculum naturale 11, 35 (ed. 1483, Strassburg). 

61. Cc. 1772C—1773A: “Fecit itaque, quando voluit, quae velle 
nunquam coepit, indivisa Trinitas indivise naturam sui capacem, 
suae delectationis, jucunditatis, pacis et gaudii participio habilem, 
mentem rationalem videlicet ad imaginem suam de nihilo. Quia 
nonnisi nihil erat, de quo primum aliquid faceret gratuita, sicut 
dictum est, largitate, et non naturae suae, ut nonnulli dixerunt, 
necessitate, quasi vacare non posset, sed naturali bonitate, tantum 
quia vellet . . . Fuit ergo naturalis bonitas causa operis, et interna 
mentis delectatio: operis dico rationalis spiritus, et ipse, naturae 
corporae omnis . . . Ideo ergo factus est spiritus rationalis, ut 
gaudeat et condelectetur Deo de Deo, et de omnibus in ipso solo. 
Rationalis quidem factus, ut ipsum Deum in se et in omnibus in- 
vestiget; concupiscibilis, ut solum diligat ac desideret; irascibilis, 
ut cuncta hic contemplatione et delectationi adversantia reprobet 

.” Also, c. 1775D: “Naturali dono communicabilis gaudii sui 
facta a Deo mens rationalis, sicut prima et sola eius suscipit imagi- 
nem, ita potest cognitionem et amorem. Facta est enim capax capa- 
bilis amandi facultatem, tanquam per vasa quaedam, ac instru- 
menta naturalis conditionis, quae sicut primum gratiae donum 
creat, ut sint; sic secundum replet, ne vacua sint, aut male plena. 
...” ¢. 1775B: “Ipse ergo sicut vas, cui se sapientia et virtus Dei, 
ut cognitione ac charitate ipsius perfundat, infundit: ita est ager, 
ubi se sapientia eadem, ac virtus seminat, quatenus de tali semine 
cognitionis lux, ac delectationis fervor exsurgat. Prima igitur 
gratia, qui nondum erat ager, suscipiendo semini, ac multiplicando 
idoneus creatur, id est naturalis, ut diximus, facultas intelligendi 
et diligendi: ex quibus liberum constat in menti rationali arbitrium. 
Secunda vero gratia in ipsum liberi arbitrii agrum semen verbi iam 
spargitur: sic enim prius, quae ardere possit, lucerna componitur; 
postmodum unde succendatur, ignis apponitur.” 


illumination of divinity and the goals which it presents for 
spirit’s free choice.” 

We have seen that reality is pervaded by a principle of 
imitation, which relates one degree of being to another, 
and constitutes the metaphysical relation between being 
and existence, between reality and appearance. Within 
this metaphysical framework man has his place as a moral 
being, including within himself the transcendent capaci- 
ties for “imagining” all of the possibilities of both corporeal 
and spiritual being, with a specific attribute which enables 
him to render explicit the moral implications that the meta- 
physical values of things entail. Thus, an image himself, 
his function is to convert other images into moral symbols, 
completing in this manner the moral possibilities of exist- 
ence. This process is accomplished through the agency of 
man’s free will, so that just as the mind constructs things 
as images in cognition, and in a real sense contributes its 
own essence to that construction, so the will accedes to that 
identification in a similar process of construction, con- 
tributing a moral essence to the image of cognition as its 
culminating actualization. The capacity, on the one hand, 
of mind to construct images, and on the other the capacity 
of images to de constructed and to be endowed freely with 
moral value constitutes the very nature of man as an image 
of God, and endows him with a certain metaphysical value 
from which nothing can be detracted. The character of 
those choices or constructions will determine his moral 
value, and such is the miraculous nature of this ability that 
the consequences of these choices — the completed being 
of a man, which includes not merely his own essence but 
the sum total of the immortal consequences of all his ac- 
tivities — will accomplish a conversion of man either from 
an image of God to a similitude of God, or from an image 
of God to a similitude of non-being within the context of a 
moral, though not of a metaphysical value. 

Man’s life, therefore, within the framework of creation, 
is a sacrament of a metaphysical sort, referring totally and 
completely to God. Yet because of the necessity of faith, 
which, owing to original sin is no longer co-extensive with 
natural intelligence, a sacrament of another sort is neces- 


62. See cc. 1794D and 1795A: “Verumtamen sicut oculus cum 
sit instrumentum habile ad videndum creatus, tanquam lucerna 
minor, ad imaginem quodammodo, ac similitudinem majoris, id 
est mundanae lucis, minime tamen per se tanquam a se videre suffi- 
cit, nisi praeveniatur ac perfundatur ab eo, cuius gerit imaginem: 
sic nec spiritus rationalis maxima lux creata, nisi ad imaginem suae 
superioris et increatae, summaeque lucis factus esset, prae caeteris 
sui corporis membris, minime vidisset. Sed neque ex se, neque per 
se, quod vult videre praevalet, nisi cum praesto ei fuerit, et quan- 
tum illustraverit suum superius, cuius ipse gerit imaginem, in cuius 
lumine potest videre lumen. IJ lumine tuo, inquit, videbimus 
lumen.” (Ps. 35) Cf. cc. 1774D, 1775B ff. 

Cf. Hugh of St.-Victor, Allegoriae in novum Testamentum, 
1. V, ¢. ii, Patrologia Latina, CLXxv, cc. 835-836; also Elucida- 
tiones variae in Scripturam moraliter, tit. 1, Patrologia Latina, 
CLXXVII, cc. 469—-471D. 
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sary. These sacraments, religious and ecclesiastical in na- 
ture, are constituted by a direct revelation from God. The 
Church, constituted by this moral necessity, enshrines a 
liturgical power and grace, which can save where the un- 
aided understanding must fail. All the efforts of the 
Church, based as they are upon the rea/ nature of symbolic 
being and the sacramental energy that constitutes it, must 
nevertheless appeal to a different order of being — the 
moral order of faith, which outstrips the realm of the muti- 
lated understanding. Thus, while its ecclesiastical sacra- 
ments represent the true heart of the Church and the final 
gift of salvation, every other aspect of the Church must be 
oriented toward rendering efficacious this treasury of 
grace. Such is the purpose of its ritual, its furniture, its 
physical embellishments. They are moral clues adapted to 
man’s moral nature and the present capacities of his soul, 
prompting his action in the moral drama of salvation. But 
underlying them is a metaphysical theory of being, ex- 
perience, and value, which gives them a universal validity. 
For on the basis of this general principle of similitude and 
sacramental conversion, which pervades all being, the 
Church constructed an image of an image, an explicit 
moral similitude of the metaphysical principles underlying 
reality in its entirety. 

It is at this point that we come to the very heart of the 
significance of the Crucifixion window. All reality, the 
causes underlying the universe, man and his capacities of 
experience, his destinies, the sacramental nature of being 
and value and knowledge are the framework within 
which the Crucifixion window in terms of its materials, its 
operation as a transmitter of light, its catalytic activity in 
the psychology of the soul, and its historical message may 
accomplish its final liturgical purpose as an accessory and 
propaedeutic sacrament to the ecclesiastical sacraments 
performed before it. 

That such was its function is suggested by Isaac’s letter 
on the Canon of the Mass, which he wrote to Jean de Bel- 
lesmains, bishop of Poitiers, before 1167. In this letter he 
discusses at some length the meaning of the — in a tech- 
nical sense — symbolic crucifixion which is there per- 
formed. Taken in the context of his other writings this 
discourse assumes a profounder meaning, and suggests the 
underlying point of view for the iconographical program 
of the window — the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, and the simultaneous and divine principles that 
they represent.** 


63. I have followed the text as it appears in L. d’Achéry: 
Spiciligium, Paris, 1723, 1, pp. 449-451. The text in Migne is 
shorter, being broken off by the incursion of one Hugue de Chau- 
vigny, one of the bishop’s vassals, who was apparently making 
serious inroads on the property of the abbey of Stella. Isaac sends 
his letter, along with a complaint, to Jean de Bellesmains, just as it 
stood. See F. P. Bliemetzrieder, in Recherches de théologie ancienne 


There are, says Isaac, three actions in the Canon of the 
Mass that have a triune significance. They are the con- 
secration of the visible Host, the prayer, and the genu- 
flexion and kissing of the Cross. For these actions three 
altars serve, of which the tabernacle in the Old Testament 
is the exemplar. For that tabernacle represents God’s 
covenant with men. It was composed of an exterior atrium 
in which there was a brazen altar where animals were 
sacrificed. Inside the tabernacle there was a second altar 
of gold, where incense was burnt. And finally, there is a 
third, a propitiatorium, placed above the middle of the 
gold altar, behind the veil that was rent at the time of the 
Crucifixion, revealing the propitiation, that is, the immola- 
tion of Christ, where indeed He is affixed mysteriously to 
the Cross.°** 

The first altar represents the altar of penitence and con- 
trition, where the animal in man is sacrificed. The second 
altar signifies the heart purged through penitence and re- 
joicing in God and giving thanks, in seeking justice. And 
the third signifies a propitiation, rather than an altar, and 
the heart ascended above the clouds, and in contemplation 
united with God and the angels. For this tabernacle is 
not with men but wéthin men, in the house of the spirit 
in man’s soul, and its image shines through the Canon of 
the Mass. In the first sacrifice penitence is offered to God, 
correcting the soul, liberating it from the bestial, crucify- 
ing it on past evils and separating it from God. In the sec- 
ond, justice leads the heart to devotion and the Holy Spirit, 
directing it to future goodness, delighting it in the good 
of its purity and leading it to union with God. And the 
third, in the intelligence, offers the heart in contemplation, 
elevating it to the angels, where it contemplates eternities 
and delights in its union with God. These are the ideas 
behind the three actions of the Mass. 

The first action of the Canon, then, kills the earthly 
even as it gives life to the spirit. The second, in the con- 
secration and fracturing of the Host, kills death in the life- 
giving sacrifice of Christ. And the third elevates man 
through prayer and the body of Christ to God. In the 
first, then, is shown the death of the body; in the second, 
the vivification of the spirit through the immolation; and 
in the third the Ascension.*° Thus each human soul con- 
tains within it the altars that signify the mystic death of 
the flesh and the resurrection of the spirit, the immolation 
that gives life to the spirit, and the Ascension that gives 
mystic union in the intelligence to pure spirit or God. In 


et médiévale, 1V, 1932, pp. 134 ff., for an evaluation of the various 
texts. 

64. Spiciligium, p. 449, “Post quod quasi interno et supreme posi- 
tum propitiatorium, et altari aureum quoddam velum oppanditur, 
quod in passione Christi scissum est, ut pateret propitiatorium, id 
est, corpus Christi quod etiam sub hoc mysterio nudum cruci 
affixum est.” 

65. Spictligium, p. 451. 
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man these altars represent the death of the flesh and resur- 
rection of the soul, the vivification of the spirit through 
the intellect, and the divine joy of the intelligence. In the 
sacraments are commemorated the Resurrection, the Cru- 
cifixion, and the Ascension. 

It is the mystery of the sacrifice which makes the Resur- 
rection the first step toward life, though historically it was 
the second. But here Isaac is speaking of eternal values 
rather than temporal actualities. So in man the sequence 
reads, separation from the world or resurrection, union 
with Christ in the immolation of the God-man, and union 
with God in the Ascension. As ontological principles in the 
universe, they signify the mortification of the human body, 
and the vivification and deification of the human spirit. 
Historically they represent the act of the Passion, the Resur- 
rection, and the Glorification.®°* But the symbols of tem- 
poral events do not coincide in sequence to the sequence of 
symbols of spiritual purification. 

Such are the ideas that form the context within which 
the Crucifixion window was created and had meaning. 
There is first the symbolic meaning attached to windows 
in general, which formed part of the complex allegorical 
interpretations of all of the ritual, furniture, and appur- 
tenances of the church. This allegorical symbolism, long 
an aspect of ecclesiastical apologetic, in the twelfth century 
achieved the meticulous complexity of a metaphysical 
system. 

Secondly, lying behind this system of symbolism, and 
constituting it as part of a rational attempt to explain as- 
pects of reality and human experience, was a long and 
complex tradition of metaphysical and moral speculation. 
The symbolic significance that windows enjoyed as the 
five senses, the minds of the saints, and as the instruments 
of mental and moral illumination, had a real status in the 
context of the theory of the metaphysical, epistemological, 
and moral concepts built on the analogues of light. 

This light-metaphysic in the twelfth century repre- 
sented the fusion of three traditions stemming from the 
religious metaphors of the Gnostic religions and the meta- 
physics of Neoplatonism — the Dionysian tradition of mys- 
tical and ethical illumination, the Augustinian tradition of 
mental illumination and the luminous character of meta- 
physical being, and finally the Arabian tradition, more 


scientific in character, with a strong flavor of Aristotelian- 
ism about it. 


66. Spiciligium, p. 451: “Prima namque actio separat a mundo, 
secunda conjungit Christo, et tertia unit Deo. Prima mortificat, 
secunda vivificat, tertia deificat. In primo actione passio, in secunda 
resurrectio, in tertia glorificatio. Unde et dicitur: Memores beatae 
passionis, necnon et ab inferis resurrectionis, se et gloriosae in coelis 
ascensionis: . . . Primus igitur Sacerdos mactat, et quasi foris in 
atrio, vitam animalem; secundus intus et in templo sensum ratio- 
nelem; tertius ultra velum et in coelum jam ipsam fidem; sicut 
enim super animalem sensum ratio, et super rationem fides, ita super 
fidem visio: Quod enim videt quis quid seperat? [Rom. 8:24].” 


Finally the sacramental notion of reality found its first 
systematic statement in the work of Hugh of St.-Victor, 
and was to form a culminating concept in the currents of 
philosophy and mysticism that had their origins in the 
Dionysian tradition and in the tradition of Christian Pla- 
tonism. St. Bonaventure’s Breviloguium, Commentaries on 
the Sentences, Reduction of the Arts to Theology, and the 
Journey of the Mind to God in the thirteenth century 
represent the maturity and definitive statement of this posi- 
tion. At the very core of this doctrine was the theory of 
similitude and the dynamic character of images borne on 
the waves of a miraculous and divine illumination —a 
notion at its basis as mystical as Plato’s theory of participa- 
tion. Precisely as the Sacrament of the Mass was a mystical 
and miraculous transformation through similitude in the 
religious and moral sphere of reality, so the existence of 
things and their recognition in knowledge was a sacra- 
ment to Truth — again accomplished through similitude 
— effecting a metaphysical transformation in the spirit, 
which matched the moral transformation of the strictly 
ecclesiastical sacraments. 

All three of these streams of thought were focused in 
Poitiers in the mid-twelfth century. The theory of sym- 
bolism, the metaphysic and epistemology of light, and the 
theory of sacramental mysticism found expression in the 
work of Isaac of Stella. To what extent he may have had 
a direct hand in projecting the fabrication and iconograph- 
ical program of the Crucifixion window, it is impossible 
to say. But in his writings — in the metaphysical and moral 
character of his sermons, in his doctrine of images and 
symbolic theology, in his psychology of illumination, and 
in his Letter on the Canon of the Mass —he represents 
the union of the Cistercian, Victorine, and Chartrian in- 
terpretations of the Dionysian, Augustinian, and Arabian 
traditions in mediaeval philosophy. It is on the basis of his 
widespread associations that we are justified in recon- 
structing the intellectual environment in which the Cru- 
cifixion window had meaning. 

Thus, in the context of twelfth-century philosophy, the 
Crucifixion window existed as an image. Its substantial 
being was derived ultimately from the substantia prima 
created through the generation of the Word. The elements 
that entered into it, the earth, water, air and fire, received 
certain specific individuations in terms of secondary es- 
sences — the form of windowness, the glass, leads, and 
colors which rendered it an ontological and individual 
object. Its proper quality was the light that was the ana- 
logue of the other elements, and its dynamic specification 
in being. Its moral reality was established in terms of its 
iconographical program. It existed as an image reflecting 
the metaphysical exemplars that entered into its compositio 
and made it in fact intelligible. 

On the other hand, the Crucifixion window was ac- 
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tualized in fullest being as a symbol and as an object of 
perception. In the senses, imagination, reason, intellect, 
and intelligence there occurred successive resolutions of 
the metaphysical elements “‘composing”’ it as an existent 
being. These resolutions were considered to occur in terms 
of light and images, the vestiges which lead man back up 
the ladder of reality to the abstract and universal causes. 
Cognition in effect was the initial relationship that the 
various faculties of the soul — the moral and rational — 
achieved with their corresponding objects implicit in the 
window. Recognition was the identity that those faculties 
achieved with those intelligibles considered in their status 
realis. Cognition established the existence of the window 
in the mind as an individual image. It was thought to come 
as a sort of theophany from below, from God as first 
cause and as the Creator whose achievement was chroni- 
cled in Genesis. Recognition established the being of the 
window as a symbol in the mind. It came as a sort of God- 
bearing illumination from above, establishing the window 
in its universal validity as truth. In this, the window was 


likewise seen to be established in terms of value. Recogni- 
tion therefore ultimately was the function of God set forth 
as end cause, as revealed in the Logos and Light of the 
Prologue of.St. John, and in the Passion of Christ. 

There are, therefore, five frames of reference within 
which the Crucifixion window could be considered — its 
natural and physical existence corresponding to the senses, 
its “literary” existence as an historiated window corre- 
sponding to the imagination, its metaphorical or allegorical 
existence corresponding to the reason, its metaphysical ex- 
istence corresponding to the intellect, and finally its sacra- 
mental or anagogic reality in terms of the intelligence. 
From the physical standpoint, from the psychological, 
iconographical or moral, the metaphysical, or finally from 
the liturgical standpoint — those five stages in its true ap- 
prehension were regarded as always present — and each 
presupposed the other. But its true reality was as a sacra- 
ment which revealed at once the “substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things not seen.” 
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NOTES 


ROBERT FEKE 


ACTIVE CA. I74I-CA. 1750 


* JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER? 


Robert Feke is often called America’s earliest important 
painter. Although this statement indicates ignorance of even 
earlier artists, it has combined with Feke’s undoubted vir- 
tues to give him a great celebrity. No book, essay, or catalogue 
which deals with our Colonial art has been considered complete 
unless it presented an account of his career. The need for in- 
formation has been so great that the scant factual material about 
his life has been amplified many times over by supposition and 
hypothesis until we have been given a biography which accounts, 
with some major gaps, for the years between his supposed birth 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island, about 1705 to his supposed death 
in the West Indies during the 1750’s. On this somewhat leg- 
endary story a chronology of pictures has been strung, and 
then the chronology has been used to evolve theories concerning 
the development of his style.? The resulting structure, which 
looms impressively to the uncritical eye, falls apart when ex- 
amined with the proper skepticism of scholarship. It is the ob- 
ject of this article to re-evaluate the evidence concerning Feke’s 
life, and to use this re-evaluation in achieving a new chronology 
for his pictures, which will, in turn, dictate certain critical con- 
clusions. 

To achieve a solid base for our labors, we shall begin by sum- 
marizing the documentary evidence about Feke that has come 
down to us from his lifetime. It will not take much space. 

1741. The Harvard University Law School possesses a group 
portrait (Fig. 1) showing one man, three women, and a child, 
the back of which bears the following inscription: “Drawn for 
Mr. Isaac Royall whose Portrait is on the foreside Age 22 years 
13th instant His lady in blue Aged 19 years 13th instant His 
sister Mary Palmer in [one word illegible] Aged 18 years 2nd 
of August His sister Penelope Royall in Green Aged 17 years 
25 of April The [illegible] daughter Elizabeth Aged 8 months, 
7th instant Finisht Sept. 15th, 1741 by Robert Feke.”* It is 
extremely important to remember that this is the first certain 
evidence we have that the painter ever existed. 

1742. The town record of Newport, R.I., notes on Septem- 
ber 23, 1742, that the Reverend John Callender of the First 


1. This article is based on investigations made by the writer, under a 
Library of Congress Grant-in-Aid for Studies in the History of American 
Civilization, for his book on American Colonial painting which will be 
published under the title First Flowers of Our Wilderness, by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, early in 1947. 

2. A list of all the publications that reflect the Feke legend would be 
an almost complete bibliography of books on early American art published 
during the last generation. The following are the basic sources for fact 
and theory concerning Feke: a) William C. Poland, “Robert Feke, the 
Early Newport Portrait Painter,” Proceedings of the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society, 1904-5, pp. 73-96. This was the first attempt to collect 
material on Feke. b) Henry Wilder Foote, Robert Feke, Colonial Portrait 
Painter, Cambridge, 1930. This book is regarded as the standard source. 
Mr. Foote has given the evidence for all his statements so conscientiously 
and clearly that this writer, who disagrees with him on many points, often 
has based his disagreements on the documents Mr. Foote cites. c) Theo- 
dore Bolton and Harry L. Binsse, “Robert Feke, First Painter of the 
Colonial Aristocracy,” Antiquarian, xv, 1930, pp. 33-37, 74, 76, 78, 80, 
82. Contains a brief biography and a check-list. d) Oskar Hagen, The 
Birth of the American Tradition in Art, New York and London, 1940. 
In this book the Feke legend loses all contact with reality and floats off 
into the stratosphere of unrestrained theory. 

3. Quoted from back of mount, Frick Art Reference Library. 


Baptist Church married Robert Feke to Eleanor Cozzens. The 
bride and groom were described as “both of Newport.’’* 

1744. Dr. Alexander Hamilton, a Scotch physician domi- 
ciled in Annapolis, recorded his arrival in Newport under the 
date July 16, 1744. “. . . I dined at a tavern kept by one 
Nicolls at the sign of the White Horse, where I put up my 
horses, and in the afternoon Dr. Moffatt, an old acquaintance 
and schoolfellow of mine, led me a course through the town. 
He carried me to one Feake, a painter, the most extraordinary 
genius ever I knew, for he does pictures tolerably well by the 
force of genius, having never had any teaching. I saw a large 
table of the Judgement of Hercules,° copied by him from a 
frontispiece of the Earl of Shaftsbury’s, which I thought very 
well done. This man had exactly the phiz of a painter, having 
a long pale face, sharp nose, large eyes — with which he looked 
upon you steadfastly, — and long curled black hair, a delicate 
white hand, and long fingers.””® 

1745. Two portraits of divines, both of which were prob- 
ably commissioned by Henry Collins of Newport, are signed 
“R. Feak” and dated 1745. The misspelling of the artist’s 
name, which is not repeated in any other signatures, makes us 
wonder whether the inscriptions were not added by a later 
hand. One of the portraits (Countess Laszl6 Széchényi Collec- 
tion, Washington, D.C.) is, however, authenticated as Feke’s 
work by an engraving inscribed: “The Rev? Tho® Hiscox, late 
pastor of the Baptist Church in Westerly, taken from an Origi- 
nal Picture painted by Mr. Feke Published by Reak and Okey, 
Printers and Stationers on the Parade, Newport, Rhode Island, 
October 22, 1775.” The other picture (Rhode Island His- 
torical Society, Providence) is said to represent the Reverend 
John Callender who presided at Feke’s marriage. 

1746. Three portraits of Philadelphia people are signed 
with the name “R. Feke” and this date. That of Williamina 
Moore (National Gallery, Washington, D.C.) is regarded by 
William Sawitzky as clearly not by Feke.* Another, that of Mrs. 
Charles Willing, was mentioned with a slight misspelling by 
Dunlap in 1834 as being signed by Feke.* This signature, and 
that on the portrait of Tench Francis (Metropolitan Museum 
of Art), are generally accepted as genuine. 

1748. Many paintings of Bostonians are signed either “R. 
Feke” or “R.F.” followed with this date. Enough of the sig- 
natures are undoubtedly authentic to demonstrate that Feke 
was painting in Boston during that year. The four signed por- 
traits of members of the Bowdoin family (e.g. Fig. 9) at the 


4. Foote, op. cit., p. 48. 

5. The Judgment of Hercules, an illustration for an essay on esthetics 
of the same name, was published with the essay in numerous editions of 
Shaftesbury’s Characteristicks. That Feke copied a print from a book that 
also contained deist philosophy is the basis for Carl Bridenbaugh’s state- 
ment in Cities of the Wilderness, New York, 1939, p. 460, that “Feke, 
widely read, became interested in Deism.” To this Merle Curti adds in The 
Growth of American Thought, New York, 1943, p. 110: “At Newport the 
painter Robert Feke was the center of a group that read and discussed 
deistic writings.” In referring to Feke as being “widely read,” Briden- 
baugh may also have made use of the admittedly tentative and traditional 
statement that a painting of a young lady in the collection of the Rhode 
Island School of Design is intended to depict Pamela Andrews. (See 
Foote, op. cit., pp. 100, 121-122.) 

6. Dr. Alexander Hamilton, Hamilton’s Itinerarium, St. Louis, pri- 
vately printed, 1907, pp. 123-124. 

7. Statement on the back of mount, Frick Art Reference Library, used 
here with the kind permission of Mr. Sawitzky. 

8. William Dunlap, A History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of 
Design in the United States, new ed. with additions by Frank W. Bayley 
and Charles E. Goodspeed, Boston, 1918, 1, p. 20. 
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Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts, Brunswick, Maine, 
may be regarded as key pictures for this period. 

1749. A portrait of Mrs. Oxenbridge Thatcher (Archibald 
G. Thatcher Collection, New York City) is signed “R. F. 
Pinx 1749.” Mr. Sawitzky is convinced that the picture is by 
another hand.? 

1750. In his diary for April 7, 1750, John Smith of Phila- 
delphia notes that he and his brother-in-law William Logan 
“went to Fewke’s the painter’s & viewed several pieces & faces 
of his painting.”?° 

1767. On October 15, 1767, Feke’s daughters Phila and 
Sarah were both married in the Friends’ Meeting House, New- 
port. Each bride is described as “daughter of Robert Feke, late 
of said Newport in said county and Colony, Mariner, deceased, 
and Eleanor his wife, now widow.””?? 

This completes the contemporary documentary evidence cer- 
tainly referring to Robert Feke, the painter, which has been 
brought to light by Poland, Foote, and others. In addition, of 
course, there are many canvases which can with confidence be 
ascribed to his brush. The pictures give us a little more informa- 
tion about his life; they show that he painted in Newport, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, and perhaps one pair of pictures on 
Long Island.?” 

The few facts which comprise Feke’s entire authenticated 
biography have been greatly expanded by the use of material 
first published during 1859-60, more than a century after our 
last indication that the painter was living. In the November 
1859 issue of Dawson’s Historical Magazine, Joshua Francis 
Fisher brought out a request for information about “R. Feke, 
the Artist.”** In January 1860 one “S.F.”’ replied: 

. “He was supposed to be a descendant of a Dutch family that 
settled at the head of Oyster Bay. His father is represented as 
a follower of George Fox, the Quaker, while the son embraced 
the principles of the Baptists, which was very offensive to the 
former, who went so far in his resentment as to follow him to 
the water, and there forbid him to enter it on pain of disin- 
heritance. He then left the house of his youth, and was several 
years absent on voyages abroad, in one of which he was taken 
prisoner and carried into Spain, where, in the solitude of his 
prison, he succeeded in procuring paints and brushes, and em- 
ployed himself in rude paintings which, on his release, he sold, 
and thus availed himself of the means of returning to his own 
country. He soon after settled and married in Newport, culti- 
vated his talents, and painted portraits. That of the beautiful 
wife of Governor Wanton, in the Redwood Library, is ascribed 
to him, where is also a copy, by Miss Stuart, of the portrait of 
Callender, supposed to be from his hand, and presented by 
Henry Bull, Esq., to the Historical Society. He followed his 
profession for twenty years, and is said to have several times 
visited Philadelphia, where it is supposed other of his paintings 
may be found. His health declining, he sought the milder cli- 
mate of Bermuda, where he died at about the age of 44. He left 
three sons and two daughters. One of his sons was Charles Feke, 
a worthy man, and many years a respectable apothecary in 
Newport, R.I., but no male descendants are now living.” 

S.F. closes with genealogical information gleaned from a 
book. 

This letter seems to have been based on information gathered 
in Newport. However, despite the F. in S.F.’s initials, he can- 
not be thought of as a descendant of the painter, since the male 
line had completely died out. Indeed, the one member of the 


9. Statement on back of mount, Frick Art Reference Library, used 
here with the kind permission of Mr. Sawitzky. 

10. Hannah Logan’s Courtship, ed. Albert Cook Myers, Philadelphia, 
1904, p. 290. 

11. Foote, op. cit., pp. §2-53- 

12. The two portraits of Long Islanders depict Mr. and Mrs. Josiah 
Martin. They will be discussed later in this article. 

13. The correspondence is quoted in full in Foote, op. cit., pp. 111-113. 


Feke family S.F. mentions by name had died without issue 
thirty-two years before.** S.F.’s cautious wording about Feke’s 
origin in Oyster Bay makes it clear that he was repeating a rumor 
which did not come from a source he considered unimpeachable. 

S.F.’s letter stirred up the antiquarians of Oyster Bay. In a 
letter which appeared some months later in the same publica- 
tion, one J.G.S. makes use of standard genealogical works to 
trace the history of the Oyster Bay Feke family. He points out 
that the Robert Feke referred to by S.F., the man who changed 
from the Quaker to the Baptist faith, was a well-documented 
Baptist minister, who lived and died in Oyster Bay. However, 
J.G.S. now brings forward for the first time another Robert 
Feke, a son of the minister, whom he identifies as the painter. 
“For information not derived from printed works,” J.G.S. 
writes, “I am indebted to Mr. J. D. Feeks.” Mr. Feeks, not a 
descendant of the presumptive painter but of his brother, was 
the source of the statement: “The house at Meadowside formerly 
contained a number of family portraits executed by Robert Feke, 
but they all perished when the house was destroyed by fire, about 
ninety-two years since [italics mine], prior to the revolution.” 
Mention is then made of a portrait of Levinah Cock, which we 
shall discuss in a moment. 

Writers have without exception accepted the younger Robert 
Feke, introduced to history by J.G.S. in 1860, as the painter; 
I feel they have been too trusting. Only an unscholarly act of 
faith can make us regard S.F.’s cautious original statement as 
the result of an unbroken tradition coming down from the 
painter or his children. It is highly suspicious that the rumor 
he repeated seems to have identified the Oyster Bay father 
rather than his son as the painter. The elder Robert Feke, 
whose life-span (1683-1773) includes the years in which the 
portraits were painted, had been mentioned in printed works, 
as J.G.S.’s letter demonstrates.*® It is quite possible that some 
Newport genealogist, anxious to identify the author of a family 
portrait, picked this man out of a book, thus giving rise to the 
report which S.F. repeated without any conviction. 

When his letter was read in Oyster Bay, it was manifest there 
that the minister and the painter could not have been the same 
man. Enter another Robert, the son of the minister. As for Mr. 
J. D. Feeks, who represents “family tradition” on the Oyster 
Bay side, it is significant that his only contribution about the 
painter — in addition to mentioning the portrait of Levinah 
Cock which still existed — was that some pictures by him had 
been burnt in the family homestead almost a century before. 
If a man suddenly discovered that there had been an artist in 
his family, he would naturally attribute any long-destroyed 
family portraits to that painter. 

This explanation of the Dawson's Historical Magazine in- 
formation is, of course, hypothesis; I merely wish to show 
how easily error could have crept in. The reader can think of 
many other equally plausible ways in which a false rumor could 
have got started during the century which intervened between 
Feke’s disappearance and the publication of the letters. To re- 
gard Feke’s connection with Oyster Bay as proved is, to put it 
mildly, naive. 

It is very difficult to trace the younger Oyster Bay Robert 
Feke, who is supposed to have been the painter, back before the 
moment in 1860 when he burst into history. That he actually 
existed is implied by two contemporary records, neither of 


14. Ibid., pp. §1-52. 

15. Two books published before 1859 which mention Robert the preacher 
are: Benjamin F. Thompson, The History of Long Island, New York, 
1843, 1, pp. 497-498, and Nathaniel S. Prime, A History of Long Island, 
New York, 1845, pp. 265-266. Neither of these is the source of the anec- 
dote about change of religions which S.F. repeats, but it is clear that they 
are not the only books in which the elder Robert was discussed. Thus 
Charles S. Wightman in his History of the Baptist Church of Oyster Bay, 
Oyster Bay, 1873, p. 4, gives as the source of his material about the 
preacher “Dr. Baker’s History of the Baptist Work on Long Island.” I 
have been unable to find any further information about this publication. 
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which is altogether conclusive. On a deed made out in 1728, 
Robert Feke the preacher is referred to as “Senr.,” which sug- 
gests the existence of a “junior”; yet this is the only time, 
among many references in the town records of Oyster Bay, 
that the preacher was so designated. A land survey made on 
December 12, 1730, is signed by “Robart Feke Jur.,” but a 
later paper on the same survey refers simply to “Robart 
feake.”’*® I have been unable to find in any historical dictionary 
that “junior” was ever abbreviated “jur.”? Could the reference 
be to “juror,” i.e., “swearer”? The earliest printed list of the 
children of Robert, the preacher, was published without birth 
and death dates, and with no source given, during 1895 in a 
book famous for its inaccuracies: Mary Powell Bunker, Long 
Island Genealogies, Albany, 1895, pp. 202-203. 

The date universally given for the painter’s birth, ca. 1705, 
was achieved by combining S.F.’s statement that the painter 
died “at about the age of forty-four,” “with an unwritten 
family tradition” that he died in 1750. In other words, it has 
no validity whatsoever.*” 

The most tangible piece of evidence linking the painter with 
Oyster Bay is the portrait of Levinah Cock (Fig. 3) mentioned 
by Mr. Feeks. Said to represent a niece of the man identified as 
the painter, this picture of a baby has come down in the right 
family. On the back is written, “To Robert Feke at Mr. Judea 
Hayes in Newyork.” If the portrait can be shown to be the 
work of Feke, the painter, it would prove much; but if it is 
by another hand, it proves nothing except that the family pos- 
sessed a picture of a child which was forwarded to New York 
to one of the Oyster Bay Roberts. This line of evidence, then, 
rests on stylistic attribution. The painting is a crude work which 
would have to date many years before any established picture 
by Feke. It is dangerous business to try to reason back from an 
artist’s mature work to his early daubs. Furthermore, the panel 
has been extensively repainted.?* Thus we are led to an im- 
passe. Lewinah Cock may or may not have been limned by Feke, 
and if she was not, the picture contributes nothing to the iden- 
tification of the Oyster Bay Robert with the painter. 

All that can be said with certainty about the origin of Robert 
Feke the painter is that more than a century after his disap- 
pearance he was linked, on equivocal evidence, with a Robert 
Feke who probably existed and, if so, was born in Oyster Bay at 
some unspecified date in the early eighteenth century. Actually, 
the painter may have been the Robert Feke who, as Henry 
Wilder Foote demonstrates, was born in the Barbados in 
1713.'° Or he may have come from any place where we find 
the name Feke or its variants, Feak, Feeks, Freake, etc. 

Other biographical details put in their first appearance with 
the Dawson’s Magazine correspondence. Of course, none of 
this hearsay evidence, written down by anonymous individuals 
more than a century after the event, can be accepted without 
corroboration from sounder sources. Yet Oskar Hagen has taken 
the story of Feke’s Spanish captivity with pompous seriousness.”° 
It was historically possible for an American sailor to be impris- 
oned in Spain during the 1720’s or 1730's; beyond that we 
cannot be sure of anything. 

Scholars who have been over-receptive to the Dawson’s Maga- 
zine information about the beginning of Feke’s life have been 
more healthily sceptical about the story that sickness drove him 
to Bermuda where he died. They note that later writers have 
changed Bermuda to the Barbados, but that it cannot be shown 
that this was anything more than careless copying. A search of 
the Bermuda records has shown them innocent of the name of 
Feke. John Hill Morgan and Mr. Foote have found traces of a 
Feke family in the Barbados but no Robert was buried there 


16. Bolton and Binsse, op. cit., p. 36. 

17. Foote, op. cét., p. 30. 

18. Ibid., p. 137. Bolton and Binsse, op. cit., p. 76. 
19. Foote, op. cét., p. 116. 

20. Hagen, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 
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between 1750 and 1757, although a Richard Feke was interred 
in 1752. The suggestion that Richard may have been a scribe’s 
error for Robert is frankly speculation.** 

Thus we are thrown back on the realization that we know 
nothing about the artist’s life before 1741 or after 1750. But 
what about his pictures; does any of his work necessarily fall 
outside this period? Concerning the end of his career, there is 
general agreement: no attempt has been made to date any of his 
pictures after 1750. Ten canvases, however, have been assigned 
by important writers to the period before 1741. They are: 

1. Levinah Cock (Fig. 3), which was discussed earlier in this 
article. 

2. Early Self-Portrait (Fig. 4). Foote achieved his date for 
this portrait, 1725, by adding the supposed age of the sitter, 
twenty years, to his supposed birth-date, ca. 1705. Since, as we 
have shown, there is no certain evidence for this birth-date, 
the whole argument collapses. Burroughs and also Bolton and 
Binsse, noting many similarities between this picture and the 
Royall Family (Fig. 1) of 1741, moved the self-portrait along 
to 1735, not daring to go further, perhaps, because they ac- 
cepted Feke’s spurious birth-date and were unable to believe 
that the sitter was older than thirty. William Sawitzky has cut 
clearly through the tangle by stating that the picture could not 
be earlier than the Royall Family and was probably later. This 
writer’s conclusion, for which he will present evidence in a 
moment, is that the two pictures were almost exactly con- 
temporaneous.”* 

3, 4. Gershom Flagg IV and Mrs. Gershom Flagg IV (Fig. 
7). These companion pictures have come down through the 
years with the early self-portrait. Bolton and Binsse argue that 
they were painted at about the same time. This, as we have 
seen, does not necessarily date them before 1741. Foote gives 
the date as 1748.”* This writer, for reasons that will be given, 
dates them ca. 1741. 

5. The so-called Pamela Andrews. Bolton and Binsse feel 
that this was painted at about the same time as the self-portrait 
(Fig. 4). Foote considers the picture later than the Royall 
Family.** 

6, 7. Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Martin (Stephen C. Clark Col- 
lection, New York City, and the Detroit Institute of Arts). 
Because they consider the style crude and because the sitters 
were from Long Island, where they assume Feke spent his 
younger years, Bolton and Binsse date these portraits shortly 
after 1735. The Long Island argument, of course, holds no 
water, and the stylistic evidence is not clear. In this writer’s 
opinion, the pictures are typical of Feke’s mature style. Foote 
dates the pictures 1746.75 

8, 9. Tench Francis and Mrs. Tench Francis (Mrs. Sidell 
Tilgham Collection, Madison, N.J.). Foote dates these por- 
traits “before 1740” on the grounds that they represent the 
same sitters as another pair of portraits (Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and E. Shippen Willing Collection, Bryn Mawr, 
Penna.), one signed and dated 1746, which make the sub- 
jects seem six or eight years older. When we recall how often 
sitters are wrongly identified by family tradition and how 
much alike Feke tended to make his people look, this evidence 
seems weak beside the fact that the portraits are linked stylistically 
to Feke’s most mature work. Indeed Mrs. Francis is almost 
identical in pose with Mrs, William Peters (Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania), dated by Foote 1750. Bolton and Binsse 
seem to have regarded the pictures under discussion as copies 


21. Foote, op. cit., pp. 97-100, 114-117. 

22. Ibid., p. 33. Alan Burroughs, Limners and Likenesses, Cambridge, 
1936, p. 43- Bolton and Binsse, op. cét., p. 76. Statement on back of mount, 
Frick Art Reference Library, quoted with the kind permission of Mr. 
Sawitzky. 

23. Foote, op. cit., pp. 146-147. Bolton and Binsse, op. cit., p. 121. 

24. Bolton and Binsse, op. cit., p. 76. Foote, op. cit., p. 121. 

25. Bolton and Binsse, op. cit., p. 76. Foote, op. cit., p. 164. 
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of the dated Francis portraits, a conclusion which comparison 
does not bear out.?¢ 

10. Mrs. George McCall. This portrait, which has been 
lost, was attributed to Feke by Foote on the basis of a photo- 
graph. Estimating the sitter’s age from her appearance, and 
thinking it likely she was painted before her husband’s death 
in 1740, Foote dates the picture at the beginning of that year. 
Without considering the question whether the picture is actually 
by Feke, we may conclude that the arguments given for the date 
are hardly conclusive.?* 

Perhaps a word should be said about the Fanciful Land- 
scape (Mrs. L. K. George Collection, Nottingham, England) 
which was bought in England by the owner about twenty years 
ago as a Morland. She found on it the initials ““R.F.” and also, 
so she stated, the signature “R. Feke.” Examining the picture 
in 1932, Foote was able to read the initials but not the signature. 
The history of the painting goes no farther back than the 
dealer from whom it was purchased. It is quite out of line in 
subject and, as far as can be told from a photograph, in treat- 
ment from all known works by Feke. Only the most careful 
stylistic study or the discovery of new evidence can authenticate 
this landscape with figures.”® 

It is possible, of course, that some of the pictures that are 
similar in style to the Royall Family (Fig. 1) may have been 
painted slightly before September 15, 1741, when that can- 
vas was completed. And, although this has never been suggested, 
some of Feke’s mature pictures could easily have been exe- 
cuted shortly after our information about him fails in 1750. 
However, a year or so at either end of his career would be the 
greatest latitude that could be given for any of his known 
pictures (unless we accept Levinah Cock, Fig. 2). New can- 
vases that would change the verdict may yet be found, but until 
further evidence is presented, it seems safest to write Feke’s 
dates as “active ca, 1741 to ca, 1750.” 

Since the Royall Family is the earliest authentically signed 
and dated picture (Fig. 1) by Feke, it is the natural jumping- 
off place for our discussion of his style. It reveals that at the 
moment of his appearance on our horizon, Feke was frequent- 
ing the Boston studio of John Smibert (1688-1751). A well- 
trained British painter, Smibert had come to America in 1729 
with Bishop Berkeley on an abortive mission to set up a college 
to educate the Indians in Bermuda. No sooner had the party 
landed than Smibert painted its members, including himself, 
in a large group picture (Fig. 2) which remained in his pos- 
session during his entire lifetime, and thus was presumably 
hanging in his studio in 1741, the probable date of Feke’s ap- 
pearance. 

That Feke studied Smibert’s Berkeley Group intently is 
demonstrated by the fact that the Royall Family is clearly based 
upon it. Feke arranged his sitters in similar poses around a 
similar table covered with a Turkey-work rug. The reader, who 
has the illustrations before him, may identify many duplications 
of detail. Yet Feke’s canvas was far from being a slavish copy. 
Indeed, where the painting is closest to Smibert, it is least ex- 
pert. In the head of the second lady on the right, which seems 
_to be falling off its neck, Feke had tried unsuccessfully to imi- 
tate the equivalent pose in the Berkeley Group, which showed 
the lady looking downward, with her forehead farther forward 
than her chin. On the other hand, the lady at the end of the 
table, who is not based on the Berkeley Group, is the most suc- 
cessful of Feke’s figures. Her green dress with yellow high- 
lights is handled with considerable sureness. She has grace, 
good proportions, and an air of gentle charm. If separated from 


26. Foote, op. cit., pp. 38-39, 66, 69, 88, 90, 147-151. Bolton and 
Binsse, op. cit., p. 82. 

27. Foote, op. cit., pp. 39-40, 91, 165-166. 

28. Statement on back of mount, Frick Art Reference Library, quoted 
with the kind permission of Mr. Foote. That Feke did actually paint pic- 
tures not portraits is clear from the Hamilton and Smith diary references. 
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the rest of the Royall Group, she would be a portrait both fin- 
ished and conventional, although more primitive than the fash- 
ionable English models on which she was clearly based. The 
standing figure of Mr. Royall is also successful, and also more 
traditional than any of Smibert’s figures.”® 

In modifying the composition of the Berkeley Group, Feke 
destroyed it; his sitters are given little relation to each other 
in space and design. Yet the picture is much more charming 
than analysis implies. All the forms, even when crudely drawn, 
have a gentle sensitivity. The whole is bathed in a delightful 
soft radiance of hues which shows that Feke, even at the start, 
was a subtler colorist than his master.*° 

We gather that when he visited Smibert’s studio, Feke was 
already competent in painting conventional single portraits. 
Where he procured this experience, we do not know. If he 
really came from Oyster Bay, he could have been familiar with 
the paintings of the New York State artists who flourished 
during the 1720’s.** His style has some similarities to theirs, 
but it would be extremely difficult to prove this the result of 
direct influence. The lyrical mood was typical of much Colonial 
painting. As a mariner out of New York or New England, 
Feke would have been carried to the British Isles, where he 
could have assimilated identical technical tricks. We must leave 
the question open for no canvases exist which were certainly 
painted by Feke before he fell under Smibert’s influence. 

How great was the influence is further shown by Feke’s 
early Self-Portrait. Although this has never been observed, 
Feke’s famous picture is based on the self-portrait Smibert 
(Fig. 5) placed in the rear of the Berkeley Group. The two 
heads are in exactly the same pose, the eyes similarly handled. 
If we take into consideration the fact that during some attempt 
at cleaning the Feke portrait was skinned, losing the shadows 
and highlights with which it was originally modeled, its resem- 
blance to the Smibert painting becomes even more obvious. 
Indeed, Feke followed Smibert’s picture so closely that he 
shaped the features in very much the same manner. A quick 
glance gives the impression that the two pictures are of the 
same person. 

The Feke Se/f-Portrait came down in the same family, and 
in an identical old frame, with the likenesses of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gershom Flagg 1V (Fig. 7). We need not be surprised then 
that the Flagg pictures are also very close to Smibert. Indeed, 
Mrs. Flagg may well have been inspired by another picture 
that was hanging in Smibert’s studio, the English artist’s like- 
ness of his wife (Fig. 8). Here the similarity of pose and 
conception, although close, might conceivably be attributed to 
coincidence, but the evidence already presented to prove that 
Feke was frequenting Smibert’s studio makes direct influence 
seem likely. Incidentally, since the Flagg pictures have not 
been skinned, they give us hints as to the original surface of 
Feke’s Sel f-Portrait.®* 

That three early canvases by Feke are closely linked to pic- 
tures that were almost certainly in Smibert’s possession during 
1741 must not lead us to postulate that Feke was a formal pupil 


29. The resemblance between the Berkeley and Royall groups has been 
observed by many writers. See Foote, op. cif., pp. 41-42. Bolton and 
Binsse, op. cit., p. 36. 

30. The baby in the Royall Family is painted in an entirely different 
style from the other figures. Pointing out that the infant specified in the 
inscription on the back of the picture died shortly after he was limned, 
Alan Burroughs suggests that at some later date John Greenwood (1745- 
92) was commissioned to substitute another child then among the living. 
See Alan Burroughs, John Greenwood in America, 1745-1752, Andover, 
1943, PP- 37, 60, 70. 

31. This writer will discuss the relevant New York State pictures in 
his forthcoming book on Colonial painting. 

32. The removal of the top layer of paint from the Feke Self-Portrait, 
which obliterated detail and exaggerated the basic design, has given the 
picture a simplicity that inspired the early date to which some writers have 
assigned the picture. The accident undoubtedly is responsible for some of 
the panegyrics the picture has received from admirers of “American primi- 
tives.” 
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Fic. 6. Washington, D.C., Széchényi Collection: Feke, Gershom Flagg III Fic. 9. Brunswick, Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts: Feke, Mrs. 
William Bowdoin 


Fic. 7. Belmont, Mass., Henry Wilder Foote Collection: Feke, Mrs. Ger- Fic. 8. Boston, Massachusetts Historical Society: Smibert, the Artist’s Wife 
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of the English painter. Indeed, we have evidence to the con- 
trary. The Dr. Moffat who in 1744 took Dr. Hamilton to 
Feke’s Newport studio was, so the evidence indicates, Smibert’s 
nephew.** Had Feke ever been apprenticed to his uncle, Moffat 
certainly would have mentioned it, and Hamilton would not 
have reported that Feke “never had any teaching.” 

In Colonial America, the pupil-master relationship was 
likely to be a very loose one. Young painters called on experi- 
enced practitioners, as Trumbull and Charles Willson Peale 
did on Copley, and if the older man was in a friendly mood, 
he invited the neophytes in, let them wander through his studio, 
and sometimes allowed them to copy a picture or two.** When 
Feke dropped in on Smibert, the English painter was recover- 
ing from a serious illness.*° This may explain why Feke, in- 
stead of Smibert, was given the impressive Royall Family com- 
mission. Perhaps Smibert recommended him, and for that rea- 
son allowed him to make an unusual amount of use of his 
Berkeley Family. 

Smibert’s recovery may have had something to do with Feke’s 
removal to Newport, which had taken place by the fall of 1742. 
Now he completed his education by copying English prints, 
not only the Judgment of Hercules Hamilton mentioned, 
but also, we may be sure, renditions of fashionable portraits. 
Little by little, he mixed these sources with Smibert’s influence 
to form a personal style. From the elaborate technique of his 
predecessors, he selected a few elements, filtered them through 
his consciousness until they suited him profoundly, and then 
repeated them over and over with a constancy both shameless 
and passionate. He developed a formula, narrow in range, yet 
instinct with overwhelming charm. 

The Reverend Thomas Hiscox marks a halfway point; Feke 
has not yet altogether escaped from Smibert’s realistic approach 
to character. Yet every step he took on his own carried him 
away from life toward vision. By 1746, as the authentically 
signed and dated portraits of Tench Francis and Mrs. Willing 
show, he had almost completed the evolution to his mature style. 
Anatomy came to bother him hardly at all. He achieved 
typical distortions of the male and female figures. Men, usually 
shown in three-quarter length, place one hand on their sides 
to hold back the long coat of the period, making it flow out 
copiously behind. The artist balanced the resulting shape by 
extending the front of the body until a line drawn up from the 
stomach would miss the face by a distance of about a foot. In 
Feke’s one full-length portrait, his altogether charming Gen- 
eral Samuel Waldo (Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts) ,** 
the unnaturalness of this pose becomes clear, the warrior is in 
the process of pitching over on the back of his head. But in his 
usual portraits, Feke saved himself by not showing the legs or 
in any way indicating their position under the mass of costume. 


33- Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 123-124. 

34. John Trumbull,. Autobiography, New York, 1841, p. 11. James 
Thomas Flexner, America’s Old Masters, New York, Viking Press, 1939, 
p- 183. 

35. Smibert wrote Arthur Pond, his agent in London, Boston, July 1, 
1743: “As for myself, I have as much business as keeps me employed, as 
my health has been better than could be expected, having near three years 
ago recovered from a dangerous illness.” See “Smibert-Moffat Letters,” 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, x.1x, 1915, pp. 28-30. 

36. Virginia Robie has prepared for publication in The American Society 
Legion of Honor Magazine an article entitled “Waldo Portraits by Smi- 
bert and Blackburn.” She kindly permits me to quote the following passage 
from the 1747 diary of Edward Waldo, a first cousin of General Samuel 
Waldo: “Spent the morning with my illustrious cousin Samuel who is 
having his Likeness made by the renowned Mr. Smybert. It promises to 
reflect Honour on both though prodigious deare at the Price. I was fa- 
vorably impressed by Mr. S. whose Ingenuity is equalled by his Industry 
and surpassed by his Deportment.” The discovery of this interesting pas- 
sage will lead to error if it is used as an argument to prove that the Bow- 
doin portrait of General Waldo is by Smibert. The picture is absolutely 
typical of Feke; it could not possibly be from Smibert’s hand. Waldo was a 
rich man and a military hero; it was natural that he would be painted ty 
several artists. The Smibert portrait referred to in the diary passage has 
not been found. 


Feke’s ladies are usually seated, with the body at an angle 
to the viewer (Fig. 9). An unnaturally extended bust is con- 
trasted with an unnaturally tiny waist to make the torso a mas- 
sive, jutting triangle, which rises imposingly from the spread- 
ing bell of folded and gleaming drapery which is the lady’s 
skirt. In this formula, some of Smibert’s poses have undergone 
a sea change. Where the older artist allowed dresses to hang 
loose and gave just a piquant suggestion of the body beneath, 
Feke pulled them as tight as one-piece bathing suits over vast 
bosoms and contracted waists. Although our proper critics have 
ignored the fact, an anthropologist up from Africa to study 
American customs would instantly recognize these images as 
sexual symbols, 

Should we follow some writers in arguing that Feke was 
concerned with the accurate depiction of character in faces,** 
we should be forced to the conclusion that Colonial America, 
like Huxley’s “brave new world,” was populated by sets of 
identical individuals. His women, in particular, are so alike 
in features that groups of them could be the same person. Take 
for instance Grizzel Apthorp (Mrs. Ben P. P. Moseley Collec- 
tion, Boston), Mrs. James Bowdoin (Bowdoin College Museum 
of Fine Arts), and Mrs. William Peters (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania) ; or Mrs. Charles Apthorp (Collection of Mrs. 
Moseley), Mrs. William Bowdoin (Fig. 9), and Mrs. Josiah 
Martin, Feke liked his women dark —he painted only one 
blonde — and he would have had as little interest as Rubens in 
the nervous skeletons who gyrate at contemporary debutante 
parties. All his females have ample faces, and some wear double 
chins proudly. Following Smibert by giving them huge pre- 
fabricated eyes, he added stilted brows that bend in a uniform 
arc, As was typical of the time, Feke diversified men’s faces 
more then women’s, but we find such male triplets as Gershom 
Flagg III (Countess Laszl6 Széchényi Collection, Washington, 
D.C., Fig. 6), Isaac Stelle (Newport Historical Society) and 
Tench Francis Sr. (Metropolitan Museum of Art). Yet he 
never made two identical compositions. Although his vision was 
restricted, each application of it was a new creative labor. 

Feke built high walls about his garden, and then cultivated 
intensively the little tract within. His kinship was not with 
sophisticated practitioners who were able to produce a wide 
variety of blooms because they bought their seeds neatly pack- 
aged from the hay and feed stores of tradition. Once he 
emerged from Smibert’s shadow and began to grow his own 
flowers, his development, so narrow in range, was typical of 
self-inspired artists. Feke belongs with the early Colonial 
painters, or with the nineteenth-century people’s artists whose 
pictures have been dubbed “American primitives.” To postu- 
late for him, as some critics have done, a period of European 
study in the mid-1740’s is to misunderstand the dynamics of his 
style.** 

When the American painters who preceded Feke reached out 
for plasticity, they were defeated by an utter ignorance of 
how to proceed. Having the advantage of Smibert’s example, 
Feke was able to create his formulas in terms of weight and 
space. True, he lacked the technique necessary to give three 


37. Riding his thesis that American artists were democratically inter- 
ested in character as compared to the effete Englishmen, Hagen labors to 
make Feke seem a greater realist than Smibert. He bases much of his argu- 
ment on the portrait of Williamina Moore, which is not by Feke, and tries 
to dispose of the authentic Bowdoin portraits by calling them exceptions. 
Hagen, op. cit., pp. 73-83. 

38. Hagen argues that Feke must have gone to England in 1747 be- 
cause his portrait of James Bowdoin, dated 1748, was clearly based on 
Highmore’s Gentleman in a Murrey Velvet Coat (National Gallery, Lon- 
don) which he could not have seen “anywhere but on Highmore’s easel 
in 1747.’ The two sitters, he points out, wore coats of the same material, 
and their poses were not dissimilar. He has failed to prove that the re- 
semblance, which is far from being close, is anything more than coinci- 
dence (Hagen, op. cit., pp. 76-77). Indeed, there is no major stylistic 
break, such as would have been caused by the exertion of an important new 
influence, between Feke’s authentic pictures of 1746 and 1748. 
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dimensions to very complicated shapes. Casting detail and its 
attendant naturalism overboard, he conceived of his men as 
cones. His women are an interplay of expanding and con- 
tracting forms. Yet to him belongs the honor of being the first 
known American artist to achieve plasticity. 

Whether Feke was born in America, it is impossible to be 
sure. The sources of the somewhat conventional manner he 
brought with him to Smibert’s studio are also obscured by the 
fogs of time; we know only that he thought of himself as so 
much a neophyte that he fell quite heavily under Smibert’s 


influence, although that influence carried him away from his 
natural direction of lyrical and decorative painting. His career 
is visible to us only during a single decade (1741-50), yet we 
see him, within that narrow range of years, develop a per- 
sonal and original style. That this style was worked out under 
conditions of semi-isolation in America there is no reason to 
doubt. Thus, whatever Feke’s origin, wherever he received his 
first training, we may regard his pictures as exemplars of Ameri- 
can painting. 
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WERNER WEISBACH, Religiise Reform und mittelalterliche 
Kunst. Einsiedeln-Zirich, Verlagsanstalt Bensinger & Co., 
1945. Pp. x + 230, 48 figs. Frcs. 16.80. 


The author centers his book around the thesis that the art of 
the Middle Ages, and more specifically that of the eleventh and 
of the first half of the twelfth centuries, was largely deter- 
mined by the contemporary ideas of a religious revival. The 
reform movement of Cluny from Abbot Odo (932-962) 
through Maiolus (962-994), Odilo (994-1048) and Hugo 
(1049-1109) and the more or less closely related movements 
in Lorraine, Italy, and Spain were based on the idea of appeal- 
ing to both ecclesiastical and secular circles. The clergy, through 
a renewed emphasis on asceticism and on saintliness, was to be- 
come the leader of Christianity, both morally and politically. 
At the same time it was charged with the responsibility of 
working out a mode of life for the layman which would 
guarantee salvation, through renouncing the principal vices of 
sensuality and greed (/uxuria), of quarrelsomeness and irasci- 
bility (discordia), through repentance and humility. To this 
end the reform encouraged crusades and pilgrimages and, far 
more important, a complete reform of Church and State, along 
the lines of a new personal and political morality. Within this 
framework ecclesiastical art, the architectural setting, the sculp- 
ture of the portals, the decoration of altars, antependia, and 
reliquaries became one of the outstanding means of promoting 
the ends of the Cluniac and the related reform movements. 
Specifically, the Cluniac reform is held responsible for the 
formation of a new art during the Romanesque period. It be- 
comes, in the author’s opinion, the principal decisive element in 
the establishment of Romanesque architecture and sculpture. 

The second part of the book sets out to establish this claim. 
Within the realm of architecture the discussion starts with an 
analysis of the second church of Cluny, based on K. J. Conant’s 
reconstruction. Weisbach maintains as the principal character- 
istics of this church two elements: a “return to the main ideas 
of the Early Christian basilica,” evident in what he calls its 
““West-East emphasis” and its “columns,” and a simultaneous 
stress on the truly monastic parts of the church (choir and 
transept), in contrast to the parts allegedly reserved to the 
laymen (nave and “fore-church” = galilea). These two ele- 
ments, singly or combined, are also used as a basis of interpreta- 
tion for other “reform churches,” for the Upper Rhenish 
timber-roofed basilicas of the early eleventh century (Limburg 
a.d. Hardt, Strassburg 1, Speyer 1); for the Hirsau basilicas of 
the late eleventh and twelfth centuries; for the Florentine 
churches of the eleventh century (S. Miniato, SS. Apostoli) 
whose classicism is interpreted as another sign of the Cluniac re- 
vival of Early Christian architecture; for Desiderius’ building 
at Montecassino (1071) and the related Campanian and Apulian 
basilicas. Finally, in the third church of Cluny (1085) the 
author sees a combination of various reform elements: the 
“‘West-East” emphasis and the classical elements are merged 
with a new verticality and a boldness of construction which 
“forms a milestone on the road to Gothic architecture.” 

Like or even greater importance is assigned to the Cluniac 
reform within the field of Romanesque sculpture. The pro- 
grams of the great Romanesque churches of Languedoc and 
Burgundy, Provence and Northern Spain are interpreted as 
representing “the ideas, concepts and precepts which were 
leitmotifs of the reform.” Sin and punishment, repentance 
and asceticism dominate the imagination of the Cluniacs and 
consequently, so the author holds, eschatological ideas are pre- 


dominant within their sculptural program. The representation 
of the Last Judgment or of the Ascension dominates the 
tympanum. It is introduced by the figures of saints on the 
jambs and by the representation of vices and sins, of punish- 
ment and reward, on capitals, friezes, and bases. At Moissac, 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus stands side by side with 
the “Woman with Serpents” and with Avaritia and Luxuria; 
they are contrasted with the story of the first coming of Christ, 
his nativity and youth. The eschatological meaning of the cycle 
is obvious and similar combinations are predominant in the 
great majority of Romanesque sculptural programs. On this 
basis the author attempts to interpret as symbols of sin and evil 
numerous elements of Romanesque iconography which for- 
merly had been taken to be purely decorative in character or 
whose meaning had been obscure: monsters, lions, bears, eagles 
and all kinds of what one might call hellbirds; the Woman 
holding a skull in her lap (Santiago) ; the Woman riding a lion 
or a monster (Toulouse, St. Sernin, Porte de Miégeville) ; the 
Woman with one shod, one barefoot leg (Toulouse, Musée des 
Augustins; see also W. Weisbach, “Ein Fuss beschuht, der 
andere nackt,” Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Archaeologie und 
Kunstgeschichte, 1v, 1942, pp. 108 ff.). Intermingled with 
such iconographic analyses are suggestions concerning the style 
and the historical position of the great Romanesque cycles of 
France, Spain and Italy. 

The reader, no doubt, will largely agree with the author’s 
principal theme regarding the outstanding impact exerted by 
the Cluniac movement on the formation of Romanesque art. 
The author emphasizes throughout previous contributions which 
tend to support his main thesis: on the architecture of Cluny 
and its dependencies, for example, the work done by Conant 
and Joan Evans; on that of the Hirsau group, the writings of 
Mettler; on that of the Lorraine reform, E. Lehmann’s book; 
and of course Porter’s work on the sculpture of the pilgrimage 
roads, Along with this research in more or less specific archae- 
ological fields, the iconographic interpretations of Male and 
Schapiro are quoted abundantly. To this reviewer’s knowledge, 
Weisbach’s book is a first major attempt at gathering threads, 
connecting them in summary fashion, and interpreting the art 
of the Romanesque period largely on the basis of contemporary 
religious ideas “as manifest in the order of Cluny and in its 
dogmatic, legendary and symbolic concepts.” 

The problem of course is complicated and the questions 
manifold, and it is only to be expected that the reviewer will 
find some unanswered. Any attempt at demonstrating a link 
between a philosophy, religious or otherwise, and a work of art, 
must — this much at least is certain — be based on the precise 
analysis of a specific situation and of the relevant source ma- 
terial, both archaeological and historical. The term reform is 
often somewhat loosely used and the author himself at times 
appears to share this failing. We know that the religious and 
social ideas of the Cluniac order differed in specific respects 
from those of the reform group of Richard of Saint-Vannes 
and Poppo of Stablo in Lorraine, and again from those of 
Romuald of Ravenna and the related Italian movements. More- 
over within the order itself, regional differences appear to have 
played a not inconsiderable part. The specific solutions of Cluny 
and of its immediate dependencies, both in architecture and 
sculpture, rarely transgress beyond Burgundy and the pilgrim- 
age roads; Hirsau on one hand and Montecassino and its de- 
rivatives on the other are artistically not connected with Cluny. 
Furthermore, in the 200 years during which the order flour- 
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ished, the religious and social concepts of Cluny itself changed 
from the rigorous asceticism of Odo to the ecclesiastical re- 
formatory ideas of Maiolus and thence to the universal politico- 
religious schemes of Hugo and Petrus Venerabilis, and one 
would like to know whether and how these ideological shadings 
influenced the architectural and sculptural programs of Cluny 
and its close derivatives. 

To give a specific example (as an architectural historian 
this reviewer will be forgiven for selecting an instance from 
the realm of architecture): both Montecassino and Hirsau and 
their dependencies in the late eleventh century appear to re- 
vive the idea and the plan of the Early Christian basilica. At 
least at Montecassino, as the author points out, the inscription 
of the triumphal arch in Desiderius’ church gave historical 
evidence that an imitation of old St. Peter’s in Rome was in- 
tended. Yet, these Early Christian revivals appear to be any- 
thing but intrinsic to Cluniac architecture. They are repre- 
sented within the order of Cluny only by the two groups of 
Montecassino and Hirsau, regionally limited and geographically 
at the very periphery of the Cluniac movement. They appear 
to have been taken into the architecture of the order at a 
relatively late time. The second church of Cluny, on the other 
hand, with all its numerous derivatives in Burgundy and in 
the neighboring provinces, throughout the late tenth and the 
eleventh centuries, appears to derive from the tradition of the 
premier art roman and of Carolingian architecture. The first 
is manifest in the relative shortness of the nave, in its vaulting 
(the structure was, according to Conant, vaulted throughout, 
not only in transept and choir), and in its supports (they ap- 
pear to have been round piers rather than columns) ; the second 
in the double-storied fore-church which in the reviewer’s 
opinion is derived from ninth-century Westworks, and in the 
over-tall crossing-tower. Neither are there, as far as the re- 
viewer can see, any Early Christian revival elements embodied 
in the third church of Cluny. The enormous length of the 
building, the emphasis on the East-West axis, the five aisles of 
the nave are features which many important churches through- 
out Europe have in common from the mid-eleventh century 
on, and which are simply characteristic of High Romanesque 
architecture in general. Indeed, are not even elements which 
characterize Cluny II and its school in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, such as the fore-church, about 1100 absorbed into a 
new generally Romanesque style of architecture within which 
both Cluny III and Vézelay form interesting and important, yet 
very different variations? In brief, is it not true that the various 
“schools” of the reform movement, Lorraine and Cluny, 
Cluny II and Cluny III, Montecassino, Hirsau, and Vézelay 
use various architectural plans and types, and that among these 
a revived Early Christian plan plays a rdle only in limited re- 
gions of the Cluniac reform, while it is predominant among 
non-Cluniac reform circles? Within the nucleus of the Cluniac 
movement pre-Romanesque and Romanesque types are chosen 
and gradually modified so as to fit the liturgical needs of the 
order, changing as they are. At Cluny III for example and in 
the group of earlier pilgrimage churches to which it is related, 
large transepts and choirs are developed to hold the monastic 
congregations just because in the earlier school of Cluny II ap- 
parently nearly the entire nave had been occupied by the 
monks, thus relegating the laymen almost entirely to the 
galilea, The result, then, would be that the Cluniacs, like 
the Jesuits 500 years later, rather than creating a new style use 
the principles and prototypes of an existing architecture to de- 
velop within them plans which suit their specific liturgical and 
social needs, 

In general terms the link between Cluniac religious ideas 
and the eschatological programs of Romanesque portals is strik- 
ing and a causal connection between the two can in all likeli- 
hood be established. This reviewer does not feel competent to 
discuss in detail a problem which obviously can be solved in its 
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specific aspects only on the basis of a thorough knowledge of 
Cluniac writings. However, even the uninitiated realizes the 
outstanding importance for the iconography of Romanesque 
art of the author’s principal theme, that the human beings, the 
birds, monsters, animals and whatever else covers the capitals 
and friezes of Romanesque churches always have a specific mean- 
ing and must never or only very rarely be taken as merely 
decorative motifs. They are “hellbirds” indeed, even though 
their meaning was perhaps not always essential for the inter- 
pretation of the overall program of the portal (or so one would 
conclude from Bernard of Clairvaux’ famous letter to Abbot 
William). 

All told, the book presents an interesting, overall approach 
and even where it touches upon controversial questions, it raises 
new problems in the reader’s mind. 


RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER 
Vassar College 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF, Raphael’s Drawings, New York, H. Bitt- 
ner and Co., 1945. Pp. 56; 87 pls. $15.00. 


In recent decades Raphael has been esteemed by the great 
public more because of the aura of glory that has for four 
centuries surrounded his name than for much knowledge of his 
artistic production. He has been slightingly tolerated by the 
supercilious, who have scoffed at his pretty Madonnas and his 
love of sentiment. The book which Dr. Middeldorf has put 
together proves once more that the first have a sound basis for 
their esteem and that the second have been both superficial and 
careless. Raphael’s Drawings cannot be classed as a popular 
book, for its handsome format and fine plates were not cheaply 
achieved, but it has been produced quite frankly for the in- 
telligent amateur and the man with a general artistic interest, 
rather than for the expert, the specialist or the scholar — al- 
though even these may find not only pleasure but information 
in its pages. 

The volume consists of six brief, condensed chapters of text 
in which the salient facts of the artist’s short life are given. His 
teachers, his travels, his contemporaries, his companions and 
his patrons all had their influence upon his accomplishment. 
Teaching he readily absorbed, influences that were sympathetic 
he easily assimilated, but dominating and directing each change 
in his growing development was the serene, unfaltering genius 
of the artist himself. His nearly magical personal charm, the 
basis of some of the legend surrounding his name, is described 
in Vasari’s unforgettable phrases. 

Succeeding generations have, without break or pause, offered 
similar tributes in the changing terms of their different times. 
These are generously quoted. 

The difficult and awkward language of much modern criticism 
which either bewilders or frightens the uninitiated and from 
which even the scholar often turns unless fresh for the fray, 
Dr. Middeldorf has wisely forsworn. But he has been perhaps 
a little too prejudiced in favor of the full and resonant phrases 
of the past. Among the living, artists and critics alike, he might 
have found words as pertinent and profound as those he 
quotes. One wishes that he had more to say about the quality of 
Raphael’s mind and will power, more about the golden moment 
that found Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Raphael all working 
in Rome, and more about the stylistic characteristics of the 
High Renaissance to which Raphael contributed so much in his 
brief thirty-seven years. 

The text is followed by a catalogue-listing of the eighty- 
seven plates, a bibliography of the most important literature 
on Raphael (in which the twentieth century is notable chiefly 
for its small contribution), and a list of the sources from which 
the author has chosen his wide-ranging and often unfamiliar 
quotations. The plates are arranged in chronological order, the 
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first few chosen to illustrate the hand of Raphael’s master, 
Perugino, the last to show that of his most individual pupil, 
Giulio Romano, They illustrate also his distinctive and per- 
sonal use of a variety of techniques — pen, pen and wash, silver 
point, black chalk, red crayon, and even combinations of sev- 
eral of these — and his continuing use of them all even though 
his style developed from the slight, small delicate drawings of 
his Florentine period to the full large richness of his Roman 
years. 

In the drawings themselves there is always a rhythmical speed 
that has the fluency of great ease, yet they present visual proof, 
from the earliest dashing pen notations of a new composition 
through the group and figure studies, to the superb detailed 
studies of hands, feet and drapery that one of the world’s great- 
est artists gave to each new problem, each fresh commission, 
infinite thought and endless patience. 

Without the monumental work of the late Dr. Oskar Fischel 
(who after nearly forty years of study and research on Raphael 
problems, died in exile in England in June, 1939), the present 
volume could not have been made, a fact its author gratefully 
acknowledges. The seven portfolios of facsimiles of Raphael’s 
drawings and the seven volumes of accompanying text which 
Dr. Fischel published were to have been followed by several 
more containing his researches upon Raphael’s late work and 
his more recent discoveries. At least two were said to be ready 
for the printer before the author’s death. If Dr. Middeldorf’s 
volume were to do no more than revive enough interest in the 
project to lead to its completion, as far as Dr. Fischel’s studies 
and notes permit, it will have served a real purpose. 

Dr. Middeldorf has been at pains to point out the difficulties 
of attribution and the problems of authenticity which confront 
anyone wishing to make a representative choice from the mass 
of surviving drawings from Raphael’s own hand and from 
those of his many close imitators and followers. Criticism of 
the selection he has made may seem the mark of a caviling 
spirit, yet even Dr. Fischel himself changed his opinion about 
many drawings as his knowledge increased. Surely few today 
would support the attribution to Perugino of the Orpheus 
(Plate 3). It serves to illustrate the use of a broad range of 
tone from light to dark that was familiar to the Perugino 
circle, but that master would never himself have been so pains- 
taking and unpoetic, or have drawn so wooden a pose or such 
inflexible contours. The lightness of his touch, his sense of 
rhythm, rivaled that of his brilliant pupil. It was the inward 
fire that he lacked. In Perugino’s dreamy faces one looks first 
at the pensive eyes, then at the mouth and chin. In Raphael’s 
drawings the immediate impact is of the whole face. The eyes 
and mouth alike reflect the same thought or mood. Even when 
no more than a half dozen lines, each head has a structural 
and emotional unity, a liveliness and a concentration of ex- 
pression that Piazzetta despairingly but ecstatically acknowl- 
edged when he said that others painted masks, only Raphael 
painted faces. It is somewhat startling to come upon Plate 34, 
for its Quattrocento Florentine character is proclaimed as much 
by its handling of the silver point as by the form and senti- 
ment of the profile head. The Figure of a Running Woman 
(Plate 40), a sadly damaged drawing, seems with its lack of 
spatial clarity and the pretty but unessential arabesque of float- 
ing drapery, much nearer the workshop of Fra Bartolommeo, 
whose considerable influence upon Raphael is, by the way, 
scarcely mentioned, than to Raphael himself. Raphael places 
every figure, no matter how slight or how finished, how still 
or how filled with movement, unerringly in space. This com- 
mand of space, suggested sometimes by no more than two pen 
strokes in some of the small landscapes, is little short of magical. 
It is hard to believe that the solid and majestic Christ of the 
Disputa could have been based on any drawing as uncertain 
and weightless as that reproduced as frontispiece (no. 60). 
Before rejecting any drawing out of hand one must of course 


take into account not only the falsifications of photography 
but the possibilities of a drawing’s having been reworked. 
Without the originals before us it is impossible to be dogmatic. 
Several plates, however, are so clear that one can even see the 
white incised line of the stylus as it made the first indications 
on the paper. I am inclined to wonder if one cannot also dis- 
cern beneath the too solid and too even shading of the British 
Museum Madonna and Child (Plate 74), a silver point draw- 
ing which Fischel believed a page from the “pink sketchbook,” 
the quick and accented rhythms of Raphael’s own hand. The 
contours of the Madonna’s head and throat as they now ap- 
pear are too hard and even. Raphael, whether shading with 
the pen or silver point, used a line that curves ever so slightly 
and that has a slight accent where the point first touches the 
paper. The eyebrows of the faces of his drawing studies are 
always simple curved arcs. The eyebrows of this head curve 
upward at the outer edge, but is there not a faint indication of 
others beneath the shading? It seems quite possible that a fol- 
lower more eager than gifted had tried to improve a light 
sketch. 

In several places in the catalogue-list we should have pre- 
ferred the author to have given more information about in- 
dividual drawings even at the expense of the quotations. Dr. 
K. T. Parker recently suggested that the Kneeling Saint (Plate 
11) at Oxford, a superb early silver point, was made as the 
study not for a male saint, for which critics have fruitlessly 
searched, but for the figure of the Magdalene in the National 
Gallery Crucifixion, as the faint indication of drapery shows. 
Such a suggestion throws light on Raphael’s method. An ap- 
prentice in the studio, dressed in his daily tunic, sufficed for 
his first model. Dr. Fischel and Sidney Colvin have questioned 
whether certain other drawings which the author includes with- 
out query may not have been contemporaneous copies rather 
than originals by Raphael himself. If Plates 85 and 86 are 
both by Giulio Romano, then we should have further explana- 
tion of the strange falling off of quality in the infinitely weaker 
and less assured drawing of the Two Nudes (Plate 86). 

In spite of these comments the book is a good one, pleasantly 
designed, beautifully printed, generously illustrated, easy in 
the hand and a delight to the eye. 


AGNES MONGAN 
Harvard University 


THOMAS TILESTON WATERMAN, 7 he Mansions of Virginia, 1706— 
1776, Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1946. Pp. 456; 309 ill., 63 plans, 26 diags. $10.00. 


The legend of the anonymous craftsman, in the Middle 
Ages or elsewhere, dies hard. Surely, in provincial Virginia at 
least, the colonial mansions were not designed; they just grew 
from a few indications by the owner to such craftsmen steeped 
in “tradition.” So far as these mansions are concerned, this 
legend has now received an unexpected coup de grace. The man 
who killed this cock-robin is Tom Waterman. 

Few people, perhaps no one else, know Virginia colonial 
houses so well as he. As a designer for the architects of re- 
stored Williamsburg, who detailed the College, the Capitol 
and the Governor’s Palace, as Architectural Director of the 
Historic American Buildings Survey, as author, with the late 
John Barrows, of Domestic Colonial Architecture of Tidewater 
Virginia published in 1932; as a householder at Port Royal, 
quartering the state week by week to and from Washington 
and Lynchburg, scrambling through the ruins of Rosewell or 
Mannsfield, welcomed by strangers and old acquaintances 
among owners, he has gained an incomparable knowledge of 
the monuments. 

Less instinctively, but consciously and painstakingly he has 
made himself also a master of the literature and of the docu- 
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ments. The documents are, alas, all too few, in a region every foot 
of which was ravaged by two great wars. But in the little cross- 
road courthouses, as in the hands of pious descendants of the 
great families, survive papers which are crucial for the testing 
of hypotheses based on genial intuition. For all his pains, the 
author has not had the good fortune to find contemporary 
drawings for any Virginia house prior to Jefferson’s for Monti- 
cello, 1768, which this reviewer published in 1914. He cites, 
however, numerous contemporary references to drawings for 
other buildings at that time, and one day we may be rewarded 
by the appearance of some. 

The author begins with a brief chapter on the English 
antecedents of Virginia architecture. While this rehearses 
familiar generalizations, it is supplemented further on by 
some original observations, particularly as to precedents for 
Virginia buildings in Shropshire and neighboring Cheshire, 
rich in association with Virginia families such as the Carters, 
Byrds, Lees and Pages. 

Waterman has given the colonial Virginia mansions the 
closest study, the best documentation, and the best illustration 
they have ever had. Lancaster’s Historic Virginia Homes and 
Churches of 1915, with Lancaster’s own photographs and those 
of Cook was an immense advance for its own day, as was Water- 
man and Barrows’ own earlier book with its fine measured draw- 
ings and numerous new photographs. Since this, came Miss Fran- 
ces Benjamin Johnston’s photographs of Virginia buildings for 
the Carnegie Corporation, which are richly laid under contribu- 
tion here for the first time, along with those of the Historic 
American Buildings Survey and many others here first repro- 
duced. The author has also sought out old views and photo- 
graphs, from Brady’s onward, of buildings long destroyed or 
modified, as well as surveys of the ruins of Mannsfield and 
Belvoir. He has himself drawn, at uniform scale, accurate plans 
of all the houses (often the first reliable ones) and perspective 
restorations of many of the vanished buildings. There has never 
been such a representation of the colonial mansions of Virginia. 

He has likewise acutely noted and remarked the relationship 
of the houses, both in their general design and in their details, 
to one another and to the builders’ handbooks, not only to those 
of Gibbs and Langley, previously observed, but especially to 
Salmon’s Palladio Londinensis, William Adam’s Vitruvius Sco- 
ticus, and Robert Morris’s Select Architecture, with illuminat- 
ing results. His critique of the condition of the houses, the 
modifications they have undergone, and the restitution of their 
original forms is most salutary and trenchant. 

By mansions Waterman definitely means mansions — houses 
of some size and pretensions. Thus the chapter on the seven- 
teenth century is short, limited chiefly to Greenspring and 
Fairfield, both destroyed, though it includes some mention of 
Bacon’s Castle and other smaller houses of the time, which help 
us form an idea of these. 

Any discussion of the first shelters, on which Waterman has 
collected much material, as well as of minor houses of a later 
time — not to speak of mansions built after the Revolution — 
is excluded — deferred, let us hope to volumes which may 
follow. 

His study of Virginia mansions of the eighteenth century 
opens with their exemplar, the Governor’s Palace in Williams- 
burg, begun in 1706. He draws an interesting parallel between 
its first plan and the initial plan of Ashburnham house, West- 
minster, for which — contrary to prevailing views dating back 
to the eighteenth century —he argues for an attribution to 
Wren. Thus he attempts to support also a suggested attribution 


‘to Wren of the Governor’s Palace itself, which might have 


fallen in his official sphere as Surveyor of the Office of Works. 

Waterman’s finest achievement in attribution is the recon- 
struction of the oeuvre of the architect John Ariss (about 1725— 
1799) hitherto wholly unrecognized. The late R. T. Halsey 
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had observed an advertisement by this architect in 1751 but 
was prevented from pursuing this lead by the misspelling of 
the name as Oriss. Waterman, who had first assembled mor- 
phologically a group of houses of the Potomac and Rappahan- 
nock regions which he concluded had a single authorship, was 
able, through persistent search for documents and ingenious 
association with some of the monuments, to establish without 
the smallest doubt that their designer was Ariss, and thus also 
to add still further houses to the list of his work. Those which 
Waterman assigns to Ariss are: the Carlyle House, Alexandria, 
1751; Kenmore, Fredericksburg, 1752; Mount Airy, 1758; 
work at Mount Vernon, 1757-87; Mannsfield, ca. 1760-70; 
Camden in Caroline County, from the same years; Harewood 
near Charles Town (really about 1769), Blandfield, 1770; 
Fairfield in Clarke County, ca. 1770; Elmwood, ca. 1774, 
Menokin, 1776; and probably Locust Hill, near Charles Town 
and the house on Sara’s Creek. 

Of these, the relationships to Vitruvius Scoticus —a rare 
book in the Colonies — as well as to Ariss’s movements, posses- 
sions, and connections, are fully convincing for the Carlyle 
House, Mount Airy, Mannsfield, Harewood, Blandfield, Fair- 
field, Elmwood and Menokin, and have plausibility also for 
Camden which has suffered modifications. It would appear, 
from Mount Airy, that Ariss also had Gibbs’ Book of Archi- 
tecture, and from an overmantel at Elmwood that he had 
Langley’s City and Country Builder’s and Workman’s Treasury 
of Designs, 1740, both books not uncommon in Virginia. 

The two houses attributed to him by Waterman in the de- 
sign of which Ariss seems to us least surely to have been in- 
volved are Mount Vernon and Kenmore, the home of Wash- 
ington’s sister. We say this in spite of the numerous contacts 
established between Ariss and the Washingtons, and the author’s 
allusion to a “literary reference not now available for quotation 

. vouched for by a descendant of Bushrod Washington” 
(Miss Anne Washington), which associates Ariss with the house 
at Mount Vernon. The relationships of both with the Vitruvius 
Scoticus are very tenuous, scarcely beyond those with many 
other books of the period, and the details are derivatives from 
Langley and from Swan’s British Architect of 1745, which 
were widely available and frequently followed, though neither 
of these was in Washington’s own library. We should not over- 
look a statement of the London merchant John Hunter, when 
visiting Washington November 17, 1785: “It is astonishing 
with what niceness he directs everything in the building way, 
condescending even to measure the things himself, that all may 
be perfectly uniform” — even though this may apply only to 
the execution; or the design for the additions at that time, now 
in the Tonner Collection, Library of Congress (reproduced in 
The Georgian Period, Boston, 1900, part v1, pl. 33), the author- 
ship of which deserves to be investigated. 

Equally original, though far less convincing than most of 
his attributions to Ariss, is Waterman’s contention that many 
of the great houses of the James River country, of a slightly 
earlier day, as well as some buildings further afield, were de- 
signed by Richard Taliaferro (1705-1779). Taliaferro, of an 
old and prosperous landed Virginia family, was himself a 
prominent citizen, appointed in 1737 a Justice of the Peace of 
James City County, along with Carter Burwell, and in 1749 
Sheriff of the county, where he built his country house Pow- 
hatan. His daughter Elizabeth married George Wythe in 1755. 
The suggestion of his agency in design rests on Thomas Lee’s 
letter of 1749 that the Governor’s house had been viewed by 
“our most skillful architect,”* on the records of the period show- 


1. Waterman nowhere in his book quotes the full text of this passage, 
with which he has however kindly supplied me: “Nov. 7, 1749 . . . The 
Governors hous, gardens &c has been viewed by our most skillful Archi- 
tect & he reports that the necessary repairs will Cost £1259—-6 Current 
money.” Waterman also states (p. 218) that Taliaferro in 1749, together 
with James Wray, had surveyed the Palace and estimated the cost of 
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ing an estimate for alterations, made in 1749-51, on John 
Blair’s diary entry for August 30, 1751, that he had com- 
pleted his contract with Taliaferro at the Governor’s house, on 
his having contracted for some repairs at the President’s house 
at the College in 1756, and on the relationships between the 
house he built in Williamsburg for himself, his daughter and 
Wythe with the other houses Waterman attributes to him. 

These are extremely numerous. He groups as of a common 
character, denoting a single authorship, Christ Church in Lan- 
caster County, built by “King” Carter; the mansions for sev- 
eral of Carter’s children — Berkeley, Sabine Hall, Rosewell, 
Nomini Hall, and Cleve; three for his grandchildren — the 
Nelson house at Yorktown, Carter’s Grove and Elsing Green; 
Westover and Wilton, Powhatan and the Wythe house. “The 
architect who probably designed all . . . as well as the (Wil- 
liam, Sir John and Peyton) Randolph houses and Stratford 

. was Richard Taliaferro.” 

That would extend his activity (to follow the author’s dat- 
ing) back to 1726 at Berkeley and Rosewell, to “about 1725” 
at Stratford, and “about 1729” at Sabine Hall — back that is 
to the age of only twenty-one. The author says “It is a possi- 
bility that Taliaferro . . . studied in England. If this is the 
case the extremely English quality of Rosewell, Sabine Hall and 
Christ Church would be explained. If he did not study there, 
it would seem that they were the work of an Englishman who 
came to this country to erect them (and perhaps Stratford, 
Rippon Hall, and Coromatan) and under whom Taliaferro 
served as an apprentice” —or rather, since it seems doubtful 
that a landed gentleman would have been bound to a trade, as 
an assistant or disciple. 

The most emphasized community of character in these build- 
ings is the derivation of details in many of them from William 
Salmon’s Palladio Londinensis. Waterman speaks of the original 
edition of this as seeming “to have been published early in the 
century.”’ Specifically, as the British Museum Catalogue and 
other works of reference agree, the first edition was of 1734 
(2d, 1738; 3d, 1748; 4th, 1752; 5th, 1755; 6th, 1762). 
This automatically places the date of many features at Christ 
Church (where the author follows the traditional date of 
1732), as well as of Rosewell and Sabine Hall, after 1734 at 
earliest. It also makes more plausible, so far as dates go, that 
these three buildings could have been designed by Taliaferro, 
though I personally think, as he was still only twenty-nine in 
1734, they, like Stratford, and perhaps the other earlier build- 
ings of the group, are more probably by his masters. 

To increase the belief that they were Taliaferro’s it would 
be helpful if details from the Palladio Londinensis were found 
in the Wythe (Taliaferro) house and Powhatan, which latter 
was burned out in the Civil War. Unfortunately this is not the 
case, but the stairs of the Wythe house, almost its only elaborate 
detail, “shows the indubitable relationship to Carter’s Grove 
and its kindred mansions’ — which themselves have features 
from that handbook. Other designers and builders, to be sure, 
may have had Palladio Londinensis, which was not an uncom- 
mon book — there were copies, for instance, at the Redwood 
Library in Newport (catalogue of 1764) and at the Library 
Company in Philadelphia (4th ed., 1752, catalogue of 1770) 
— although I have found no copies listed in published in- 
ventories of Virginia libraries. The relationships in the various 
buildings, however, go far beyond these borrowed details, and 
they have been very ingeniously developed by the author. That 
would leave to Taliaferro, beside his own two houses, at least 
the Nelson House (some time after the younger Nelson’s mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Burwell in 1738); Cleve, 1750; Carter’s 


alterations and repairs. Are we sure that the most skillful architect was 
Taliaferro rather than Wray — to whom at Hampton in 1771 George 
Wythe ordered a long invoice of building materials from London to be 
sent? (Cf. John Norton & Son, Merchants of London and Virginia, 
Richmond, 1937, p. 167.) 


Grove, 1751-53; Wilton, 1753; Elsing Green, 1758; and 
the retrimming of Berkeley. It would be quite enough to create 
a solid reputation. 

But are they indeed all from designs by Taliaferro, or are 
their resemblances due to identity of some of their craftsmen- 
builders, or to influence instead of identity of authorship — 
two possibilities which the author is prone to neglect? He speaks 
of the inscription at Wilton, “Sampson Darril put up this cor- 
nish in the year of our Lord 1753,” as that of a workman. Her- 
bert Claiborne, who found the inscription, calls my attention to 
a document in Stafford County, 1691 (Virginia Magazine, xiv, 
1937, pp. 367-368), which refers to a Sampson Darrell as the 
chief undertaker “for the building and erecting a Court House 
for this County,” and to extensive land ownership by the Dar- 
rells. Was the younger Darrell perhaps self-sufficient enough to 
have done Wilton without Taliaferro? And was David Mini- 
tree, of Williamsburg, whom Carter Burwell of Carter’s Grove 
in 1752 paid £115 for “building me a brick House according to 
agreement” with a further present of £25, perhaps equally 
capable of copying details from Palladio Londinensis? 

Taliaferro’s being the father-in-law of Jefferson’s patron 
George Wythe, with whom Jefferson studied law after his 
graduation from William and Mary in 1762, may tend to place 
earlier than has hitherto been supposed the beginning of Jef- 
ferson’s interest in architecture. Wythe had married Elizabeth 
Taliaferro in 1755; when Richard Taliaferro made his will 
in 1775 he left her and Wythe a life interest in the house they 
occupied in Williamsburg. Even if, in the years after Jefferson 
came to Williamsburg, Taliaferro (whose last recorded archi- 
tectural activity is in 1756) lived mainly at Powhatan, that was 
only a half-dozen miles away, and Jefferson must certainly have 
known him. Indeed, as one may add, Jefferson wrote in 1763 
of a Jenny Taliaferro that he had been “particularly happy” 
in her company. The present reviewer has lately brought out 
(American Philosophical Society Proceedings, LXXxvul, 1943, 
pp. 238-39) that, on Jefferson’s visit of some weeks to Phila- 
delphia in 1766, his intimate contact with Dr. John Morgan 
could not fail to have stimulated his interest in the arts and in 
architecture. Morgan had followed James Byers’ course of 
antiquities in Rome where he had been painted by Angelica 
Kauffmann in 1764; he had visited at Vicenza the palaces and 
theatre of which he brought back “‘a pretty exact plate,” along 
with other engravings and drawings of architecture as well as 
Vignola’s work on the orders. Jefferson’s first designs for Mon- 
ticello are of 1767 or 1768, by which time he had not only 
Morris’s Select Architecture, 1757, but Palladio’s own works 
(cf. Marie Kimball, Jefferson: The Road to Glory, New York, 
1943, pp- 149-150). 

In the case of Jefferson, last of Waterman’s Virginia archi- 
tects, there is again a distinct achievement, primarily through 
recognition of Battersea, in Petersburg, as one of his early works. 
This too involved a critique of condition and imaginary restora- 
tion, especially of the exterior, as Battersea was much changed 
about 1815. The attribution, initially suggested by the deriva- 
tion of the general design from Morris’s book and by surviv- 
ing traces that the house at first had a superposed portico, is 
confirmed by the relations, both family and personal, between 
Jefferson and John Banister, his wife and son, as well as by 
numerous analogies in detail. The traditional attribution to 
Jefferson of Brandon, likewise derivative from one of Morris’s 
designs (of which, as Milton Grigg first noticed, an actual 
tracing survives among Jefferson’s drawings — Fiske Kimball, 
Thomas Jefferson, Architect, Cambridge, 1916, figure 110), is 
likewise reinforced and confirmed, with a dating now of 
1765-70. 

Waterman, however, extends the circle of supposed early 
works of Jefferson well beyond these: to Shirley, Chatham, and 
the Randolph-Semple house in Williamsburg. 
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In the case of Shirley, which has hitherto been supposed to 
be a much earlier house, with a much later portico, Waterman 
is very persuasive. He establishes that it was built all at once — 
he supposes about 1765 — with its two porticoes, of which 
the columns, as the Carter accounts show, were repaired in 1817 
and replaced in 1831 by the present garbled Doric ones. There 
is something to be said, even more.than Waterman himself says 
effectively, for the thought that the general idea of Shirley 
might have come from Jefferson. The perfect equality of the 
four sides of the mass, the complete symmetry of each of them, 
as well as the superposed porticoes, are points in favor of this. 
If Jefferson had anything to do with Shirley, it must have been 
before 1768, surely prior to his first elevation of Monticello 
(so much more academic than Shirley) with its superposed 
porticoes in proportions based on Gibbs, and to its revision, 
soon after, in Palladio’s proportions. There is a close analogy 
between the small side portico of Shirley and the end porticoes 
of Battersea, 

The attribution to Jefferson of the house in Williamsburg 
traditionally known as that of Peyton Randolph — appearing 
on a map of 1781 and owned by Judge Semple in 1801 — is 
less secure. If it was indeed built by a Peyton Randolph, per- 
haps the cousin of the Signer, that would help to the extent 
that all the Randolphs were kinsmen of Jefferson. The chief 
argument is from the form of the house itself, extremely close 
to Jefferson’s first studies for Monticello of 1767-68, and 
likewise based on plates of Morris, whose book — though used 
by John Hawks in his designs for Tryon’s Palace in North 
Carolina in 1766 — had not previously been influential in Vir- 
ginia.? 

Chatham, opposite Fredericksburg, is the case where an at- 
tribution to Jefferson is the most disputable. True the builder, 
William Fitzhugh, had married Anne Randolph of Chatsworth, 
whose father was a near cousin and we may add, a former 
guardian of Jefferson. True, as we may also add to Waterman’s 
points, Jefferson in going North in 1766 “had the pleasure of 
passing two or three days on my way . at the two Will 
Fitzhugh’s.” Chatham has a long thin plan like the general 
type of Morris’s, but except for the lack of stairs in the center, 
scarcely more like than that of Ariss’s Harewood. The interior 
paneling is closely similar to that of Brandon, but that could 
be merely the work of a common executant, quite without in- 
fluence from Jefferson in either case. 

Beside the plan for the enlargement of the College building 
at William and Mary which Jefferson made in 1773 for Dun- 
more, Waterman supposes it plausible that his designs for the 
remodeling of the Governor’s Palace were made for this func- 
tionary, Governor from 1771 to 1775, and not at the time Jef- 
ferson himself briefly occupied the house as Governor in 1779- 
80, as I argued in 1916 before the William and Mary plan 
was known. The author contends that, after Jefferson had 
drawn the bill for removing the capital to Richmond as early 
as 1776 he would not have made studies for such a remodeling, 
and I tend to be persuaded now that he would scarcely have 
done so, even as an academic exercise. This places even earlier 
than before Jefferson’s prophetic proposal to give a whole house 
the form of a temple, an initiative which after adopting the 
form for public buildings, he did not succeed in realizing be- 
fore the pavilions of the University of Virginia. 

In spite of its “expansionist” tendency to pyramid hypotheses, 
the solid contributions of Waterman’s book are quite sufficient 
to make it one of the most important studies of art in America. 


FISKE KIMBALL 
Philadelphia Museum 


2. Identification of the source of the frets which adorn Shirley, the 
Randolph-Semple house and Battersea, which ought readily to be possible, 
might well throw some further light on the relationship of these houses. 
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PHYLLIS ACKERMAN, Ritual Bronzes of Ancient China, New 


York, The Dryden Press, 1945. Pp. vi + 114; 66 pls. $6.00. 


Practically everything written on ancient Chinese bronzes 
before 1935 is by now obsolete, not only because of the many 
new finds made at An-yang, Hsin-cheng, Lo-yang, Shou-chou 
and other places, but also, and mainly, because of the splendid 
work done by Karlgren, Yetts, Lo Chen-yii, Kuo Mo-jo, Jung 
Keng, to mention only a few of the scholars who have put the 
study of the ritual vessels on an entirely new basis. A book, pref- 
erably inexpensive, with good plates, a map, and a text sum- 
marizing the present stage of our knowledge of ancient Chinese 
bronze art has been a long felt need. The small catalogue of 
the exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum, in 1938, contains 
an analysis of the characteristics of Shang and Chou bronzes 
based on Karlgren. Professor Menzies’ introduction to the 
catalogue of the exhibition in the Detroit Institute of Arts 
in 1940 is, in its way, excellent, but too brief. The publication 
of the present book promised to fill the need. 

Its plates are on the whole technically satisfactory. If the 
author had contented herself with adding concise captions in- 
dicating collection and size, she would have earned our thanks 
for bringing out a handy picture book. But she also wrote a 
text. The enthusiasm with which Dr. Ackerman threw herself 
into the battle against mechanized scholarship, cultural com- 
partmentalism and other supposedly Teutonic vices deserves 
respect. Over-specialization is certainly an evil. But ignorance 
of the subject on which an author writes a book is not neces- 
sarily a virtue. 

In the preface Dr. Ackerman explains how she came to write 
her book. In the course of assembling materials for a History 
of West Asiatic Textiles, data accumulated on the economic 
organization of the crafts in Asia; whereupon Dr. Ackerman 
decided to write a book on the craftsman in Asia. ““The com- 
pletion of the section on early craft organization in China 
illuminated, in conjunction with some of the work on early 
Asiatic iconography already done, various neglected or mis- 
understood aspects of Shang and Chou ritual bronzes.” “This 
summary statement is the cross-section of a by-product of a 
by-product.” 

This is a strange way of writing a book on the bronze art of 
ancient China: a by-product of a by-product. The book shows 
it. Space forbids enumerating even a fraction of the misunder- 
standings, blunders, and absurdities with which it teems. A 
few examples must suffice. 

After a sketch of world history, beginning with the twentieth 
millennium B.c. and reaching down to the spread of metal cul- 
ture from the Anatolian-Azerbaijan highlands in all directions, 
including China, Dr. Ackerman discusses the beginnings of 
Chinese religion. Like virtually everything that is of any value 
in China it is an offshoot of Azerbaijanian civilization. Not only 
the shapes of the ritual bronzes, even the custom of making 
wood vessels, we are told, reached China from the west, that is 
from Azerbaijan. 

The picture Dr. Ackerman draws of Chinese religion is 
grotesque, due to her ignorance of Chinese literature and the 
standard works on Chinese civilization. The author discusses 
the ritual, but she has not read the Chou-li. It has been trans- 
lated into French. There exist English, French and German 
translations of the Shih-ching, Meng-tze, Mo Ti, Chuang-tze, 
Lieh-tze, the Ch’u-tz’e, the Lii-shih ch’un-ch’iu, parts of Huai- 
nan-tze, the Tso-chuan, about a third of the Shih-chi. They 
are all unknown to Dr. Ackerman. So are Waley’s penetrating 
studies, the works of Maspero, Conrady, Ku Chieh-kang, Hsia 
Tseng-yu, etc. Most of the ritual vessels about which Dr. 
Ackerman has written a book were made for ceremonial use 
in the ancestral temple. But Dr. Ackerman does not even so 
much as mention the ancestor worship of the Chinese. Instead 
she dedicates a whole chapter, the longest of the book, to the 
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imaginary “Great God” who takes on all forms; he is a tree, 
a bull, a stag, a ram, a tiger, a serpent, a bear; basically he is 
the phallos. The bronzes are pregnant with sexual-cosmic sym- 
bolism. 

I cannot refrain from quoting at least one characteristic pas- 
sage: “In the Asia Minor homeland where the Rosa centifolia 
was indigenous, the rose was for tens of centuries a solar symbol, 
and in China the stamen-whorl is stylized on the sun-disk. 
When the immigrants reached China they found indigenous 
the Rosa indica. In the phallic rose the testes are the receptacular 
tube, often merged with a thickened stem to create the column; 
a semi-naturalistic example shows that circumcision was not 
current. Petals are sometimes rendered as knife-blades, doubling 
the phallic reference” (p. 81). 

There are a few bronzes and jades with the representation 
of a young man. To Dr. Ackerman this “strongly suggests ritual 
paederasty.” An author of the Han period tells an obscene story 
about a queen of Ch’in, most probably a malicious invention. 
To Dr. Ackerman it “intimates that there may have been ritual 
masturbation.” And so on. 

The author, a newcomer to the field of Chinese studies, takes 
almost all other scholars to task. They “lack critical method,” 
produce “arbitrary and irresponsible interpretations,” their 
remarks are “odd,” they do not understand the significance of 
this or that motive; Karlgren mistook the “worms” on the 
bronzes for snakes, not noticing that “the head and eyes make 
testes.” Dr. Ackerman dismisses Menzies’ interpretation of the 
brief pictographic inscriptions as ownership marks. “Even al- 
lowing for large homonymic clans, proportionately too many 
vessels of [at least] Grand Officer quality would have to belong 
to branches of the unknown ‘Ko family’; for the dagger-axe 
[£0], alone and in various combinations, is frequent” (p. 78). 
The author of a book on Greek vases should be able to tell an 
alpha from an omega. Dr. Ackerman does not know the basic 
principles of Chinese script. May I repeat what a student 
learns in his first lesson? The character “dagger-axe” is one 
thing; the combination of the dagger-axe with, ¢.g., the char- 
iot is something quite different. In the first case the character 
is read fo, in the second tsai. Two dagger-axes combined are 
read ts’an; dagger-axe and flesh stand for chia, etc. 

Many of the pictographs on the early bronzes are still un- 
deciphered. They were not carried over into the subsequent 
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phases of script development and can, therefore, not be read. 
But that does not mean that we may interpret them as the fancy 
leads us. On p. 94 Dr. Ackerman says: 

“The elephant, while predominantly yim is, like the main 
symbolic animals, also the opposite. It is yi# undoubtedly be- 
cause of the thunderous trumpeting, and is usually shown trum- 
peting; but yang because of the obvious phallic resemblances of 
the trunk, and a bronze mark shows the pheasant, an ‘eminently 
female thing,’ with head and tail symmetrically curved to the 
vulva outline, and a highly abstract elephant inserting therein 
its elongated trunk; coition by reductio ad absurdam [read: 
absurdum|.”’ A note refers to the Commemorative Catalogue 
of the Chinese Exhibition, London, 1935, No. 257, pl. 16. 

The bronze mark shows neither a pheasant nor an elephant. 
The same pictograph, within a ya-Asing, occurs on a ku, fol- 
lowed by fu ting, Father Ting; cf. Lo Chen-yii, San tai chi 
chin wen tun 14, 25b, or Shang Ch’eng-tso, Hsii Yin wen 
t?un ul, 57a. Dr. Ackerman’s “pheasant” is one of the most 
common characters, namely ming, vessel, radical 108. It is to 
be found on dozens of bronze inscriptions, All repertories on 
ancient script, from Takata’s Ku Chou p’ien down to the small- 
est text-book have it. The supposed elephant is simply a hand 
holding a curved long object, presumably a ladle. The picto- 
graphs Lo Chen-yii, /oc. cit., 15, 35b and 16, 22a show the 
vessel and above it a hand. The pictograph “a man bending 
over the vessel with a stick in his hand” occurs very frequently. 
Reductio ad absurdum... 

The captions on the plates are often wrong. The vessel on 
pl. 47 is a typical tall yu, not a hu. A tsun with a t’ao-t’ie, pl. 
38, is dated Middle Chou; this is not a misprint, for this dating 
is repeated in the text, p. 103, where Dr. Ackerman speaks of 
Middle Chou specimens of ku and tsun, although both shapes 
disappeared, as is well known, with the end of the Early Chou 
period. The vessel on pl. 23 is called a chio on the plate, a 
chiieh in the text, p. 101. Its bird shape, we are told, points to 
an original bird-skin vessel. The bronze vessels in the shape of 
tigers and elephants would thus suggest that the Chinese once 
cooked their meals in the skins of whole tigers and elephants. 
And so it goes on, page after page. 

The text is riddled with misprints. Did no one read the 
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